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HEN the gentleman who has spent 
his golden autumns in the Pied- 
mont section of old Virginia hears it 
said that the eagle is the typical Amer- 
ican bird, he shakes his head and grimly 
smiles. He feels that a vast mistake 
has been made. He knows that the 
turkey is lord of the feathered hosts, 
and that America would not be Amer- 
ica nor life altogether the same without 
him. For he it is who in his domestic 
state is captain of every American 
farmyard, autocrat of every Thanks- 
giving dinner-table, and the crowning 
glory of every Christmas feast. 

And but a step back into the Vir- 
ginia woods will find him in his original 
state, rich in his shining coat of black, 
tall and majestic of mien, swift of foot 
and fleet of wing, the shrewdest, craft- 
iest, quickest, wariest of all the wild 
creatures of the fields and woods. Here 
in the stretches of forests, tangles of un- 
derbrush and patches of open fields he 
spends his romantic life, defying his 
enemies and escaping those who at- 
tempt his life in miraculous feats of 
quickness and cunning. 

Those who are once initiated into the 
sport of turkey-hunting as it obtains 
in Virginia, never forget its fascination 
and thrill; and the man who has mas- 
tered this good art may be reckoned 
& sportsman indeed. 

Old Colonel Rawlings was standing 
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in the village street with legs wide apart 
and riding whip in hand telling a crowd 
of attentive fellows the story of how his 
old friend Dr. Wren killed three four- 
year-old gobblers from the same blind 
in one afternoon. 

“Had beards eignt inches long; and, 
gentlemen, the largest of them weighed 
thirty-six pounds, dressed, without the 
liver, which weighed a pound. to the very 
fraction of a pennyweight!” 

The crowd was carried away with the 
story. Some one ventured the assertion 
that Dr. Wren had been considered a 
most excellent gentleman. 

“Gentleman!” exclaimed the Colonel. 
“By George, sir, no man living can be 
a good turkey-hunter without being 
a gentleman! He must have the blood 
in him, sir, and it must be blue, sir, as 
indigo water, as substantial as syrup 
and as strong as nitro-glycerine!” 

The old Colonel w&s but expressing 
the respect and admiration which the 
old-time Virginia sportsmen have for 
the man who really knows how to kill 
wild turkeys. 

In my boyhood days there were re- 
spectable, well-to-do country gentlemen 
of the old school, with all that good 
fellowship and evenness of life so char- 
acteristic of Virginia people, who were 
known to me principally as being won- 
derful turkey-hunters. Stories reached 
my eager boyhood ears of how these 
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men could go deep into the woods and 
faraway mountain sides and lure to 
their secret coverts the large, sleek 
gobblers that they brought home with 
them and exhibited in the village street. 
The tales that they told of their expe- 
riences in the deep woods filled my youth- 
ful mind with admiration and awe. 
And they were such stories as I shall 
carry with me all along life’s pathway 
as among the most charming and de- 
lightful that my ears have ever been 
permitted to hear. 

Turkey-hunting as it is done in Vir- 


ginia is, indeed, great sport. It is, 


doubtful if there is any other kind of 
hunting in the world that equals it, 
either in the skill and precaution nec- 
essary for its success, or for the ex- 
citement and exhilaration which it 
offers to those in its pursuit. 

A Virginian wants a November day— 
preferably one that is tinged with the 
haze of Indian summer and fragrant 
with the smell of fallen hickory leaves. 
The field of the sport must be great 
stretches of copse and pines, and thick- 
eted creek-bottoms and long, wooded 
ridges, flanking some winding stream. 

The dog must be a swift pointer or a 
red Irish setter—one with strength and 
great energy, a keen nose and plenty 
of voice. These are the ideal turkey- 
dogs, but there are others. I have 
known a hound to be expert at the 
good art; and one genuine cur of my 
acquaintance was such a_ wonderful 
success at trailing and flushing tur- 
keys that he was sought after by a 
whole community of turkey-hunters. 
But these are sporadic exceptions. 

The equipment may be any kind of 
a hard and close-shooting gun that the 
hunter chooses to carry, but the shot 
must be of two sizes—eight’s, for close 
shooting, at the head of the turkey, and 
two’s or three’s for distant and flying 
shots. The hunter should carry a strong 
knife to cut brush wherewith to make 
his blind. 

The most important part of the 
equipment, however, is the little in- 
strument which is known as the “call,” 
or what some Virginians call the “yel- 
per.” New fashions and degenerate 


notions have put some in the way of 
using a small box arrangement, to be 
scraped on the sides with a piece of 
slate in order to produce the voice 
of the turkey; but real hunters look 
upon the invention with scorn. 

One must cut a piece of elder four 
or five inches long and an inch or more 
in diameter, funneled out; with a second 
joint of elder, smaller in size and an inch 
and a half in length, fitted into this long 
piece. The mouthpiece of the call, which 
must be the hollow small wing-bone 
of a young gobbler or hen, is to fit closely 
in the second piece of elder. The joints 
must be sealed with beeswax to exclude 
every possible entrance of air. The 
whole tuneful instrument is not over 
seven or eight inches long, and does 
not weigh over three ounces. It is upon 
this instrument that the turkey-hunter 
must practice (sound being produced by 
sucking, not by blowing) until he 
thoroughly masters the good art of 
talking and singing the turkey language; 
and unless he does master this instru- 
ment, success in turkey-hunting will 
never be his. 

They used to say old man Bill Sprag 
could “yelp,” “whistle,” “putt” and 
“gobble” on his call without changing 
more than the position of his hands; 
and at the same time his left foot in a 
bank of dry leaves could scratch more 
like a turkey after acorns than any- 
thing under a four-year-old gobbler 
ever knew how to. 

When a flock (Virginians say “ gang”) 
of turkeys are aroused by the dog, the 
fowls are said to be “flushed.” Hunters 
differ as to the best time of the day to 
attempt to make the flush. Some say 
it should be made early in the morning, 
as soon as possible after the sun gets 
up out of the hills. In this case one 
should make his blind immediately 
after the flush—being sure it is closely 
chinked with green pine limbs or cedar 
branches—get into it and begin yelp- 
ing certainly within thirty minutes 
after the flush is made, and stay there 
until the sun sinks into the hills. Others 
say the best time for the flush is late 
in the afternoon, just before sunset. 
this case, the dog should be made 
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thoroughly to do his work. He should 
be sent back time after time until every 
turkey is separated from its fellows and 
each is in a separate tree for the night. 
Then a convenient place is to be selected 
on a hillside, preferably with a southern 
slope (for to-morrow morning you will 
need all the sunshine you can get), and 
old rotten logs, green pines, cedars and 
other similar material are to be gotten 
together into a blind fully three feet 
high and from six to eight feet in diam- 
eter. Leave room enough for a small 
fire, stop up all cracks carefully, then, 
with your dog close behind your heels, 
slip off home. Be certain to eat a good 
supper and get the folks to prepare 
enough lunch for at least two meals to- 
morrow, for you will be gone most of 
the day. The next morning one must 
arise long before day, get together his 
equipment of dog, gun, matches, lunch 
and shells, and plough through the 
snow-like frost that hangs upon the 
dried grass, weeds and bushes, until 
he finds himself safely within his blind, 
with a fire just large enough to keep 
his fingers supple enough to hold the call 
and pull the trigger when the time comes. 
At the very first streak of daylight in the 
east the first plaintive call upon the bone 
must be made. If you who have such 
a show as this leave such a blind without 
at least one of the most interesting ex- 
periences of your life, you deserve to 
have your gun broken to pieces before 
your eyes. 

But let no one think that the wild 
turkey is a foolish bird and that a hunter 
can go into the woods and bring back. 
turns of them at will. The man who 
starts in with such a fallacy will soon give 
the whole thing up with disgust. Hunt- 
ing turkeys is a patience-trying occu- 
pation, and he who would succeed 
must have his choicest wits and a full 
measure of perseverance always with 
him. There’s not a wild thing in any 
part of the world more wary than a full- 
grown Virginia turkey, and the man 
who, unaided, succeeds in deceiving one 
deserves to be called an artist indeed. 

Sometimes old gobblers, chiefs of 
certain tribes, are known to inhabit 
certain sections of the fields and woods— 
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their ranges sometimes covering three 
or four square miles of territory—and 
every turkey-hunter in the community 
makes a try at these wary old fellows 
in the hunting season, but they escape 
unseathed. Old gobblers, as a rule, 
will not yelp, and if one is killed it is 
generally by a chance shot, as is the case 
with the Virginia grouse. And chance 
shots don’t often kill old gobblers, be- 
cause they have more swiftness of 
flight than a partridge, greater fleetness 
of foot than a foxhound, and more 
vitality than a wildcat. 

A noted Virginia turkey-hunter told 
the writer of this sketch that upon 
one occasion he shot a large wild gob- 
bler with a .38 caliber rifle as he was 
disappearing down a fravine, and im- 
mediately after the shot the turkey 
arose and flew, showing faint signs of 
being wounded in the peculiarity of his 
flight. The flight was fully a mile, but 
he followed with his dog and ran the 
old fellow down until it thrust its head 
beneath a log, where it was captured. 
He found that the large bullet had passed 
entirely through the turkey’s body 
and had absolutely torn the liver away. 
Old hunters know the vital spot of a 
turkey, and shots from the blind at 
close range are invariably aimed at 
the turkey’s head. A number ten shot 
in a turkey’s head will generally kill 
it instantly, while a buckshot through 
the body will sometimes hardly check 
the flight. 

Turkeys are so hard to kill in open 
season that some people of small con- 
sciences break the law and hunt them 
at those times when the law says they 
should not be disturbed. Among the 
number of those addicted to this de- 
spicable habit was a good-natured col- 
ored man of middle age who was known 
to the community as Davy Jones. One 
day Davy was caught red-handed in the 
act of carrying home an old turkey-hen 
that he had killed in the nesting season. 
The boys pushed Davy closely about 
the matter and several of them got 
together to hear Davy’s defense before 
reporting him to the game warden. 

“T ’eclar’ -’fo’ Gawd I didn’t know 
what de thing was,” declared Davy. 
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A VIRGINIA TURKEY-HUNTER “CALLING” 


‘I heerd de thing comin’ thoo de woods, 
en I raise up en shot jes’ to pertec my- 
self. Den I took de thing up to tote 
home en show to de chillun. I know 
dey hadn’ nevah see nothin’ like it 
befo’ ” This, too, after Davy had 
killed probably two hundred in a smiliar 
way! 

‘That tale will never do, Davy,” said 
one of the fellows. ‘You ought to be 
ashamed_of yourself to kill turkeys out 
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of season. Common sense is against 
you. Even if you had no respect for 
the law you ought to know that turkeys 
in the spring of the year are not good to 
eat. Their flesh is seasoned with onions, 
and you know that’s not pleasing to the 
taste.” 

“Dat’s whar you miss de pint, boss,” 
said Davy. “I’se mighty fon’ 0’ in- 
ghuns, en ’tain’ no flavor suit me better 
den dat.” 
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“Yes, but Davy,” argued the sports- 
man, “leaving out the onion flavor, 
the flesh of turkeys in spring is like 
milk, and i 

“Hol’ on dar, boss; did you say 
‘milk?’ ” interrupted Davy. “Fer ef 
you did, den I wanter say you miss de 
pint agin. Ef dar’s ennything I does 
jes’ natchully love, dat thing is good, 
sweet milk!” 

“Not only milky,” declared one of the 
boys, “but the breast of the turkey 
at this season of the year is nothing 
but a mass of jelly “i 

“What did you say, boss?” almost 
shouted the darky, with saliva flowing 
from both corners of his mouth. “Ef 
dar’s ennything in Gawd’s worl’ bettah 
den jelly, what in de name o’ de Lawd 
is it? Gentmuns, g’way fum hyeh en 
lemme ’lone. Ef y’all can’t bring up 
no bettah argymint den dat, den I 
gwine keep on killin’ turkeys.” 

The boys gave up Davy as an in- 
corrigible; and it is probable that he 
has been sneaking after turkeys out of 
season ever since. 

I have heard literally hundreds of 
good turkey stories from those who have 
hunted the wily bird in the Virginia 
woods, but I never enjoyed any of them 
as | did Tom Bryant’s story of how he 
killed seven turkeys one afternoon out 
of a side-flush blind. At every election, 
political speaking, Fourth of July bar- 
becue or country circus at the village 
during the space of twenty-five years, 
Bryant would get a.crowd of fellows 
around him and tell that story. It was 
second only to being in the blind with 
him just to hear him tell it. The eyes 
of the younger generation of listeners 
would wax big with admiration as he 
proceeded and before he closed the 
older hunters would be shaking their 
heads with approval and at every 
rounded period exclaiming: ‘‘ By George! 
that’s the way to do it!” 

I have sat for hours listening to 
Henry Chappell and Jack Hooper and 
Wade Stanley and Wiley Morris telling 
of their adventures with turkeys both 
in and out of blinds; and some of them 
would be well worth a place in a work 
on ornithology as describing the habits 
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of the bird under the stress of circum- 
stances. It is hardly necessary for me 
to say, however, that I would not allow 
my name to be signed to all the state- 
ments that I might be able to gather 
from such experts as those whose names 
I have given above. 

What I shall always reckon as one 
of the most delightful hunting ex- 
periences of my life took place one 
November day a few years ago. It was 
an Indian summer day. The smell 
of drying hickory leaves and the fresh- 
ness of the woods and pines filled the 
air with an exquisite odor and a blue 
haze hung over the distant landscapes. 
The poet Bryant described the day 
exactly in his beautiful poem to autumn: 


And now there comes the calm, mild day, as 
still such days will come, 

To bring the squirrel and the bee from out 
their winter home; 

And the sound of dropping nuts is heard, 
though all the trees are still, 

And twinkle in the smoky light the waters of 
the rill. 


A middle-aged colored man, one of the 
stock of my grandfather’s plantation, 
was with me, and we had his dog, a 
mixed Irish setter, which he declared 
was “‘de fines’ turkey-dawg in de state.” 

“Come on, boss; I b’leeve I know whar 
dey is. "Tis three gangs done got to- 
gether, en dey ain’ been hunted at all. 
Ef we git in dat gang we gits turkeys, 
en dat’s jes’ what’s gwinter happen!” 

We had not traveled a mile before we 
began to see under the dogwood bushes, 
that grew in the tangle of underbrush 
and fallen pines, signs of fresh scratching. 

“Look a-dar, boss,” said my com- 
panion; “dey been t’arin’ de yuth 
all to pieces; dey ain’ three hundred 
yards fum dis very place!” 

While he was speaking we heard the 
dog make his flush. It was magnificent. 
His voice rang out clear as a bell on the 
morning air. It seemed that the woods 
and pines were literally alive with 
turkeys. They went in every direction, 
fluttering, yelping and “putting” as 
they went. 

“Dar, boss, jes’ listen. I ’clar’ ’fo’ 
Gawd I nevah see ner heah o’ such a 
gang o’ turkeys sence I was born. Le’s 
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make some blines en git down to busi- 
ness.” 

We got into the heart of the flush, 
though about three hundred yards a- 
part, and made our blinds. Mine was 
built against a great log, and was made 
of green pine brush and young cedars, 
strengthened with old pine logs and 
dead limbs. 

In half an hour I made my first 
“velp.” I kept it up at intervals 
of two miriutes for the next quarter of an 
hour. The world seemed as still and 
as silent as a graveyard. The sun 
shone down warmly on the hillside where 
I sat, and not a sound could I hear ex- 
cept the far-off chirp of a blue-jay or 
the bark of a squirrel in a neighboring 
hickory. But my heart was _ beating 
with the utmost expectancy. I thought 
that if huntsmen had ever met with 
success, my colored companion and | 
had a right to expect to meet with it 
to-day. 

Twenty minutes more passed, and 
not a sound. I yelped again, a long, 
plaintive call of an old hen for her 
grown-up young. This time I heard 
a faint “keart, keart, keart” from far 
down in the pines towards the creek. 
It was the voice of a young gobbler. 
He had heard me, and was coming my 
way. I called again, and when he an- 
swered he was almost in sight through 
the tangled pines. And at that instant 
I heard another voice directly on the 
opposite side of my blind, not fifty 
yards away, behind some pines. Another 
time I called, and this time I was 
answered by four voices, all closing 
in upon me. My heart was beating like 
a trip-hammer and I was so nervous 
I could hardly hold myself in my seat. 

Unsteadily, but plaintively, I called 
again, and two new voices answered, 
one the voice of an old hen. Six tur- 
keys within fifty yards of me all coming 
my way! My heart felt as though it 
would burst from my bosom. One more 
call and a fine young gobbler in his 
eagerness to find me arose and alighted 
in an open space not twenty vards from 
my blind. I jumped to my feet and 
fired. almost cutting his head from 
his body with a load of number eight 
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shot. At the report of the gun the wild 
scrambling, flapping of wings and flutter- 
ing that took place around me can bet- 
ter be imagined than described. | 
fired the second barrel at a fine fellow as 
he disappeared behind a pine, but he 
sailed away unscathed. : 

I then got out of my blind and seized 
the great flapping young gobbler that I 
had shot and after his struggles had 
ceased took him back with me to the 
blind. Then I began again to call. 

I had sat there yelping for at least 
three-quarters of an hour, hearing not 
a sound in reply, when all at once I 
heard a wonderful commotion back 
towards where my companion’s blind 
was made. I looked and saw that mixed 
red Irish setter coming down through 
the woods at full speed, barking at 
every breath, three fine turkeys just 
rising among the trees in front of him. 
I fired at the first one as it passed 
above my head and dropped it dead 
within ten feet of my blind. 

As I was picking up my quarry, men- 
tally commenting that Jim should have it, 
my colored companion came down the hill 
towards me with one of the most through- 
ly pained and disgusted expressions 
upon his face that I had ever seen upon 
a human countenance. 

“Boss,” he said, after a moment's 
pause, “‘what you reckon?” 

“What is it, Jim?” I asked. 

“T was dar in my bline a-yelpin’, en 
had seben turkeys comin’. Dey all 
was yelpin’ en makin’ straight fer me. 
I was settin’ on top o’ my dawg, tryin’ 
to hol’ him down, en he was whis’lin’ en 
whinin’ like he was wil’. Jes’ es | 
raise my gun fer to take aim at de 
bigges’ gobbler in sight dat dawg 
couldn’ hol’ still no longer, en he bus’ 
loose fum under me, tored de _bline 
down, en took a part of it on his back 
halfway down dat hill a-runnin’ dem 
turkeys. You never see turkeys run 
en fly so sence you was born.” He 
paused. 

“Dis make five times dat dawg done 
treat me like dat dis season. I ain’ 
kilt a turkey yit. Dat what make 
me say what I does about a ding nigger 
en a ding nigger’s dawg!” 























MR. WILLETS’ PARTY STARTING ON 


\ HUNT IN THE SIERRA MADRES 


A HORSEBACK HUNT ACROSS MEXICO 


Experiences of a Special Correspondent 


Who Accompanied Two Unique Hunting 


Parties and Used Well His Notebook and His Camera 


By GILSON WILLETS 


[\ the New York mansion of the owner 

of large mining properties in Mexico 
may be seen the skin of a huge cinnamon 
bear. The bear was shot in a cave in the 
Sierra Madre mountains by one of the 
members of the unique hunting ex- 
pedition in Mexico of which I write, 
and her cub was captured at the same 
time, alive. The skin of the big bear 
was brought into camp on the back of a 
white burro. Upon sight of that skin 
the cub jumped up on it—on the burro’s 
back, of course—sniffed at it, pawed it, 
evidently wondering why Mother did not 
respond to the caresses of her child. 
It was, indeed, a pathetic scene, sug- 
gestive of love and domestic life in the 
wild animal world. 

As the mother bear made no response 
to the joyful greetings of her offspring, 
the cub set up a most piteous howl, and 
thereafter was not content one moment 
unless one of the party was coddling 


it like a babe. It became the pet of 
the camp and was carried with us all 
the way back to El Paso, where the 
newspapers printed stories accusing us 
of having bought the cub from a museum. 

Now, the purpose of this article is to 
impart information gleaned on the two 
big game hunts which I enjoyed in 
Mexico while making a horseback ride 
across the northern part of the country, 
the ride covering most of the time from 
fall to spring. 

My long ride began at Del Rio, Tex- 
as, where I crossed the Rio Grande to 
Las Vegas. It ended at Juarez, Mex- 
ico, where I recrossed the river to El 
Paso. I began the ride with one party 
and ended it with another. Both parties 
included capitalists, business and pro- 
fessional men, politicians, former state 
governors and congressmen, some twenty 
in each party from many different states. 
In addition there were more than thirty 
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It became the pet of the camp 


cowboys, cooks, guides and Mexican 
helpers with each party. 

The invitation to join the first party 
read: “The trip extends through a 
high, dry country, ranging from 1,000 
to 3,000 feet elevation, where the 


weather is as mild and delightful as an 


Indian summer in New England. Last 
winter I traveled for months in this 


open country in Mexico. There are no 
fogs, dew, damp rains, or cold. There 
are no flies, insects or reptiles abroad at 
this season. Those who love to hunt 
and fish will have the time of their lives 
in this uninhabited region, and at the 
same time have more of the comforts of 
civilization than they ever had before 
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under similar conditions. I want only 
royal good men along, old or young, who 
are gentlemen at heart and have the 
courage of their surroundings. Each 
guest is to be represented by two horses, 
the one he rides and one hitched to a 
wagon. When tired of the saddle, he 
an avail himself of a seat in a wagon. 
I want to give those who do not hunt 
and fish a chance to eat their share of 
the fish caught and the game bagged.” 

In the train on the way to the rendez- 
vous, we were told so much about the 
elaborate preparations which had been 
made for our comfort—chejs from New 
York hotels, a stove in each tent, packs 
of dogs, the food for which cost $30 
a month, and a man paid a salary to 
do nothing but look after the dogs, and 
so on—that we facetiously talked of 
electric buttons in the tents, with call- 
boys responding with portable bath- 
tubs for a morning dip and a glass of 
champagne at any time of the day. 

Some of the party were mighty hunt- 
ers. But most of us were simon-pure 
tenderfeet. To illustrate: In our first 
camp I was walking one day with the 
doctor of our party, not two hundred 
yards from camp. Suddenly over our 
heads we heard the ping of a rifle ball, 
presently a second ping, and a third. 
It was like being under fire on a battle- 
field. We sprawled on the ground and 
yelled for dear life. One of the hunts- 
men was playfully shooting toward 
camp with a rifle that carried a ball 
a mile at least. That night we had 
one of the camp stenographers—yes! 
we had even stenographers in that lux- 
urious camp—print and post rules to 
the effect that no rifle was to be shot 
off within a mile of camp, no shotgun 
within half a mile and no gun was to 
be brought into camp loaded. 

As for the comforts in that camp, they 
were all that had been promised—wood- 
stoves, New York chefs, good cooking, 
and all. We slept upon beds of pecan 
leaves; we shot so many ducks that each 
member of the party could have 8 
whole duck all for himself, if he chose, 
at eating time; we had a huge dining- 
tent; a special tent for playing poker; 
body servants to carry water and keep 
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the tents neat; Mexicans to saddle up 
and to unsaddle when we returned; a 
guide and a fresh horse and dogs at any 
and all times. It was a camp de luze, 
indeed. We even had ladies in our 
party. They rode with us to the third 
camp, When they dropped out, all save 
one New York lady who rode the en- 
tire thousand miles. Some idea can 
be had of the extent of our caravan 
whenever we moved camp, when it is 











HIS WIFE, WHO WENT PART OF THE WAY 


stated that our horsemen, our extra 
herses and mules and our supply wagons 
stretched out along the trail for more 
than a mile. 

The Rio Grande itself is a very store- 
house of wild geese and ducks, in winter. 
The river is suited, too, for canoeing, 
some three hundred miles of it, which 
makes the sport all the more artistic 
and the approach to the feeding grounds 
easy. Or a steam launch can be used. 























THE FINISH OF A COYOTE CHASE 
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COUGAR KILLED IN THE SIERRA MADRES BY A MEMBER OF THE SECOND PARTY WHICH 
MR, WILLETS ACCOMPANIED—-NO DOUBT THE ANIMAL WAS IN A TRAP 








A HORSEBACK HUNT 


We had a good swim in the Rio 
Grande and then crossed on the prim- 
itive, flat-bottomed ferryboats, poled 
by peons, to the Mexican side, on our 
way to our first camp. A bond for 
$5.000 was deposited with the Mexican 
customs authorities as a guarantee that 
all our horses, guns and equipment 
would be brought back into the States. 
From horseback and from wagons, dif- 
ferent members of the party shot jack 
rabbits all along the trail on the way 
to camp. We came to a lake, and 
some of us crept down to the water 
edge and got some ducks. Others got 
some doves. Thus we entered our first 
camp with a rather good bag of lesser 


game. 
The first requisite of a camp-ground 
is pure water. The wooded cafion 


at the headwater of the San Antonio 
river afforded both shelter and water, 
and there it was that we found our first 
camp all in readiness. There too, it was 
that we first. learned how thorough 
and experienced was the leader of our 
party. He certainly was as.painstaking 
aman as ever fitted out an expedition 
of the kind. Under his leadership we 
accomplished the horseback ride of a 
thousand miles without accident or even 
a single discomfort. We would ride 
forty or fifty miles a day, pitch camp— 
or rather the Mexicans pitched it for 
us—in the tree-shaded cafions at the 
headwaters of the rivers, remain in camp 
till we had hunted and fished to our 
hearts’ content, then again move on. 
Before reaching the Santa Rosa moun- 
tains, our principal objective point, our 
most exciting sport was wild turkey- 
shooting. One of the guides would 
locate the turkeys during the day, then 
before daylight in the morning some 
of us would go forth, and by breakfast 
time would bring in splendid bags of 
fat gobblers. 
_ That great plateau of northern Mex- 
leo, just beyond the Rio Grande, is 
grown only in mesquite, clustered here 
and there. This tree makes excellent 
firewood. Moreover, mesquite yields a 
bean upon which cattle and mules feed 
and fatten. It never rains on this 
plateau, at least not in winter. Yet 
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there is no dust. The ground every- 
where is hard, clean and well baked. 
Over this great plain we traveled in 
any direction at full speed. Even horses 
hitched to our wagons traveled twelve 
miles an hour. 

While traversing such country, stop- 
ping now and then at ranch houses, we 
got any number of squirrels, rabbits, 
‘coons, and so on. Often we passed 
through Mexican villages or towns. In 
one such town the inhabitants clubbed 
together and paid all our bills. We 
protested, but the people insisted. By 
all our bills I mean the bills of those 
of the party who detached themselves 
from the main caravan for the purpose of 
sleeping overnight in a Mexican hotel 
instead of in camp. I was one of the 
hotel detachment. We couldn’t spend 
a penny. I got a postage stamp from 
the hotel proprietor and shoved some 
money in front of him. He shoved 
the money back, saying: “It’s all 
paid for, sefior.” We were the guests 
of the town—for that’s the way of the 
Mexican these days when he wants 
American capital to flow into his coun- 
try. Those Mexicans were thoroughly 
sincere in their hospitality, however, 
regardless of the wealth represented by 
some of the members of the detachment. 

One of my comrades, a rich cotton 
planter from Memphis, secured a corner 
on all things Mexican. A _ dandified 
caballero came to our camp one day, 
wearing a wonderful hat all gold lace. 
Now, if there’s anything a Mexican loves 
only a little less than his horse, it’s his 
hat. Yet that Mexican went away 
from camp bareheaded and on foot. 
For the Memphis man paid him $60 
for his hat and $200 for his horse. That 
horse became the pride of our camp. 
It was a trick animal, trained to attack 
a horseman by rushing upon him at 
full speed and, with forefeet, knock 
him off his horse. 

Hunting in Mexico is not hampered 
by conditions such as those that limit 
the pleasures of the chase in the States. 
For example, the Mexicans, being of 
Latin descent, are not hunters or fish- 
ermen for the sport of the thing. More- 
over, in the best game area, the mass 
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CHARLES MONTGOMERY, A FAMOUS GUIDE IN MEXICO, WHO WAS WITH THE 
PARTY IN THE SIERRA MADRES 









































MEMBERS OF THE PARTY IN THE SIERRA MADRES BROILING VENISON 


of the inhabitants, poor peons, could 
not afford to buy ammunition even if 
they owned guns. So their country is 
rich in game. The sportman is allowed 
to bring his own guns into the country 
and one hundred rounds of ammunition, 


free of duty. Permission to hunt on the 
great ranches, too, is easily obtained. 
The owners of the ranches will grant all 
such requests to hunt or fish on their 
ranges and rivers upon application. 
By the grace of ranch owners, then, 

















THE CUB TRIES TO AWAKEN ITS DEAD MOTHER 











A HORSEBACK HUNT 


we made all our camps previous to 
reaching the Santa Rosa mountains, on 
the various ranches into which northern 
Mexico is divided. Our first camp, 
and our second and third, though thirty 
miles or more apart, were made on the 
great Trevifio ranch, one of the largest 
in Mexico, consisting of some 2,000,000 
acres. On that ranch all the fish and 
game reserves were thrown wide open 
for our rods, guns and rifles. 

Moreover, the government, to enable 
us to enjoy all hunting privileges in 
Mexico, issued orders to the rural police 
to give us every attention. No sooner, 
therefore, was a new camp made, than 
the rural police appeared to assure 
us that they were eternally on dhe watch 
over the “‘ Americanos.” 

Thus we traveled till we reached the 
Santa Rosa mountains, where we were 
beyond the ranch and cattle country, 
and thrown entirely upon our own re- 
sources. Here we got our first bears and 
first deer. The deer were small, but 
nevertheless the sport was good enough 
for tenderfeet. In these bare mountains 
we were once thirty-six hours without 
water. And when we reached water, 
there was no wood to boil it for coffee. 
Our canteens were empty long before 
we reached that water, and we suffered 
a bit from thirst; but it was the kind 
of suffering that tenderfeet enjoy for 
the sake of the experience. 

After that I set forth to join the 
second hunting party, bound for the 
Sierra Madre mountains. The man who 
has not the time to travel to the Sierra 
Madre country in the saddle can get 
there by rail—a few hours ride from 
E] Paso to Casas Grandes, where horses 
or wagons may be had, cheap, to cover 
the remaining distance to the heart 
of the natural game preserve. It was 
after a two-days’ horseback ride from 
Casas Grandes, that we reached our 
camp in the region the people call 
“hunters’ paradise.” In that region 
there is no hunting for the market. 
A party in the woods may hunt as long 
as meat is needed or private use is made 
of the game. The man who shoots 
game animals beyond that point does so 
at his peril. 
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We found game there for all of our 
party. Those who wanted their out- 
ing without trouble got ducks and 
geese, doves and quail, jack rabbits 
and cottontails. Those who wanted 
a little more excitement and a better 
test of skill and endurance, went after 
the black-tail deer and antelope of 
the high plains, the white-tail deer 
of the hills, the civet, or ring-tailed 
eat, and the coyote. 

Our party included hunters who prided 
themselves on their ability to climb and 
creep and watch the wind and exercise 
game-stalking qualities. These went af- 
ter mountain sheep, the most elusive 
of the game animals. 

We had still other hunters who liked 
to stake their lives or limbs on their 
aim or steadiness of nerve. These 
went after the puma, or mountain lion, 
the jaguar, the lynx or bobcat, the 
black bear and its varieties the brown 
bear and the huge cinnamon, and the 
much dreaded and magnificent silver- 
tip, a variety of the grizzly of the 
Rockies. 

One of the party got a big gray 
timber wolf, another a gray fox and a 
third a wild hog. Wild turkeys were 
abundant. The wild pigeons, once fav- 
orite game in the North, but vanished 
from their old haunts, have taken 
up their abode in these mountains* 
and migrate no more. We saw any 
number of bright-hued parrots, a so- 
called bird of paradise and wood- 
peckers as big as chickens. 

We found the mountain sheep in the 
lower ranges, the barren crags and 
rocky stretches. They were not so 
fast on the level as the deer, but they 
roam the most difficult country, climb- 
ing up and down smooth, bare rocks 
where one would hardly believe any 
animal could go. .Those who went 
after bear or the big cats found dogs 
absolutely indispensable. 

It is very cold in the Sierra Madre 
country at night Intending hunters 
should keep this in*mind when fitting 
out. Sleeping bags and heavy blankets, 
night caps, bed stockings, and all that 


*You will have to show me.—The Editor. 
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sort of thing will be found handy. As 
for not being safe in the wilds of north- 
ern Mexico—that’s bosh A man is as 
safe there as on the streets of New 
York, so far as renegades, highwaymen 
and Indians are concerned. As for 
danger from wild animals, our greatest 
difficulty was to come up with them, 
for they invariably ran from man or 
horse. Nor were there any dangerous 
snakes or vermin. 

Nearer the heart of civilization, near- 
er the railroad where farms abounded, 
we still found good hunting, though 
still in the Sierra Madres. We saw 
pelicans, swans, cranes, geese, brant, 
ducks, snipe and plover, and other 
aquatic birds. The nearby wheat- and 
corn-fields served as feeding grounds. This 
and the high price of ammunition in 
Mexico, the difficulty of approach, the 
vast extent of the region, make a com- 
bination of circumstances such as any 
hunter dislikes to leave behind. 

We had exceptional luck in the Sierra 
Madres, of course. Ordinarily the best 
season for hunting in this region is in 
October and November. The bear holes 
up about the middle of December. 
April and May is another good season 
for bear, with the certainty that the 
fur will be in better condition than in 
the fall. The season for mountain 
sheep, deer and antelope is from the 
first of September to the first of March. 
Mountain lions may be had at any 
time. The jaguar may be hunted to ad- 
vantage in the early months of the 
year. 

In parts of Mexico, other than the 
places I have named, there is plenty 
of sport for the man with shotgun or 
rifle. In the country between Laredo 
and Rodriguez, in the winter months, 
there is the best quail-shooting in all 
Mexico. About nine miles east of 
Rodriguez, along the Salado river, is 
the winter resort of quail, blue pigeons 
and turkeys. Deer also are plentiful 
along that river. Horses may be had 
for thirty cents and guides for fifty 
cents a day. 

One of the very happy hunting 
grounds of Mexico is at Huingo. A 
little way from the railroad lies the 
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lovely little lake, Cuitzeo. If the lake- 
let were larger it might harbor more 
ducks than it does in the winter months. 
As it is its surface is alive with. them. 
Jack snipe, pelicans and geese keep 
company with the ducks. Guides at 
this lake charge only twenty-five cents 
a day, and canoes are forty cents. 

At Patzcuaro the sportsman may real- 
ize the heaven of his hopes. For there 
he may shoot waterfowl without effort 
or exertion. But enterprising natives 
have gotten together a lot of old shot- 
guns, which they place in racks so as 
to sweep the surface of the lake, firing 
the guns simultaneously by means of 
wires attached to the triggers, when- 
ever a flock comes within easy range. 
The lake is twenty miles long. Its 
surface swarms with teal, spoonbills, 
mallards and canvasbacks; and the 
lake itself teems with fish. 

In many of these parts of the coun- 
try the favorite way of hunting ducks 
and geese is by stalking them from 
a canoe, or “jumping” them. The 
rushes render it easy to approach the 
feeding birds, the abundance and the 
tameness of the fowl permit of stalking 
a large number of flocks in the course 
of a day. Point shooting, popular 
along the shores of Chesapeake bay, 
may be enjoyed here, on some of the 
Mexican lakes mentioned, especially 
where there are marshes; but such sport 
is more expensive in Mexico, as it is 
necessary to employ natives to fire 
little skyrockets at the flocks or scare 
them up in some other way to make 
them fly over the points. 

Such are the conditions for the hunter 
in Mexico, such the sport that awaits 
the man who wishes to take his holiday 
away from the well-worn roads, out 
of sight of houses and fences. The 
wonder is that more lovers of the rod 
and gun and of field and stream do not 
go to Mexico for their sport. For 
in Mexico the vast hunting grounds 
whither so few Americans find their 
way, enable the lover of the outdoors 
to break away entirely from the con- 
trivances of torture that commercial- 
ism and false ideas of comfort have 
thrust upon the city man in the States. 








A TOUCH OF SOFT SOAP 


The Story of an Interrupted Hunt for Prairie Chickens, in Which Four Bald- 
Headed Men Discover Themselves 


By EDWARD CAVE 


HEY radiated good-will even as 
the sun, which, sending its 


long-handled brushes of light to guild 
with the colors of the wild rose the 
morning clouds, tempered the nip of 
the early autumn breeze. The buck- 
board sagged dangerously to starboard 
under the combined weight of the fat 
man and the dog, while the thin man, 
hoisted aloft, clutched at the seat in 
constant apprehension of disaster at the 
next chuck-hole. The gray mare jog- 
ged merrily into the west, the dog, be- 
tween his master’s indulgent knees, per- 
sisted in having his leather-destroying 
front paws braced on the dashboard, 
threatening at every jounce of the 
buckboard to tumble out under the 
mare’s heels, and the fat man told on 
the old, old stories of sports afield. 
By and bye the fat man turned the 
mare into a lane and they came to a 
farmhouse. As they stepped to the 
ground and stretched their cramped 
legs they appeared indeed an odd pair. 
The fat man, none other than Mr. 
Orlando V. Goode, in his professional 
capacity the traveling representative 
of the Fultz-Fogarty Calendar Com- 
pany, stood picturesque in weather- 
worn corduroys, canvas leggins and 
cap a-tilt, two hundred and eight 
pounds of affability. As he made 
off for the house his hop-and-go-fetch-it 
gait made manifest the sad fact that one 
of his legs was a trifle shorter than it 
really ought to have been. The thin 
man, Mr. W. Herbert Purdy, artist, 
of Philadelphia, wore a short gray 
overcoat over a suit of carefully ironed 
gray serge; neat drab spats topped his 
patent-leathers and his bald spot was 
sheltered by a gray derby of the latest 
style. He must have weighed as much 
a hundred and twelve pounds, and 
inclined toward knock knees. But he 


was full of joy this October morning 
and capered around with the dog, keep- 
ing, however, a good grip on the ani- 
mal’s collar that it might not come to 
harm from the farm dog which surged 
and barked at the end of its chain hard 
by the back stoop. 

A man opened the kitchen door. 

‘HELLO! GEORGE,” called Goode 
stentorian voiced; “Seen any bears 
around here?” 

“ *Morning! No, we aint seen no 
bears, leastways not lately. I s’pose 
you’re after prairie chickens.” 

They shook hands. Goode declined 
the invitation for himself and friend 
to ‘‘come in and have somethin’ to eat.” 
“‘We’ll just put up the horse, George,” 
said he, “‘and get along after chickens. 
We'll visit after we get something to 
take home with us. Come out and 
meet my friend.” 

The horse was soon stabled, and 
the hunters made off across the fields 
toward the promised land of prairie 
chickens, the big, strong-gaited pointer 
ranging swiftly before. 

“JACK! Hey/ JACK!” roared 
Goode, and getting the dog’s attention 
he signaled frantically for him to 
“charge.” The dog dropped to the 
ground immediately. 

“See that! What ‘d I tell you, 
Purdy? Didn’t I say he was a real, 
live, flesh-and-blood, ring-tailed snorter? 
He’ll stay right where he dropped till 
[I tell him to go on. Never saw any- 
thing like that, did you?” 

Purdy was properly impressed, and 
they approached the dog. 

“That’s a fine old fellow; hold up 
boy,” said Goode in greeting to the 
obedient dog. “Out run, out jump 
and throw down any dog in Iowa, aint 
so Jack?” thumping Jack’s ribs en- 
thusiastically. ‘‘But you musn’t go 
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over in that corn, boy; George says 
that’s posted ground and we better 
keep off. Go on boy; here! Over 
this way. That’s the stuff. Hunt ’em 
up!” 

The dog raced away on a new tack, 
and Goode now bethought him to 
load his gun. As for Purdy, be it said, 
this was the Philadelphian’s first hunt- 
ing experience—though he had painted 
many ‘‘hunting” pictures, some of 
them for the Fultz-Fogarty Calendar 
Company—and in deference to the non- 
resident law he carried no gun. 

That meadow disclosed not one 
chicken, but just where the Qsage- 
orange hedge started in at the far corner 
of the next corn-field the dog started a 
rabbit. Like the good bird dog he 
was, Jack refrained from giving chase, 
and the bunny came clipping along 
through the standing corn toward the 
hunters, all unaware of the lurking 
danger. The men stood quiet and as the 
rabbit scurried past at twenty yards 
Goode tumbled him over, topsy-turvy. 
Purdy hurrahed with boyish enthu- 
siasm. 

Purdy had never killed anything, save 
time, and his fingers now itched to clutch 
a gun. The dominant primordial man 
was strong in him, even though he was 
small and wizened, and it needed only 
this touch of the hunt to bring it to the 
surface. Forgotten were his precious 
patent-leathers, now wet and muddy 
from the heavy dew; he strode on after 
the swift ranging dog, filling his small 
chest with deep breaths of the in- 
vigorating air and outdistancing his 
slower-gaited companion. A new life 
was opened up to him and he responded 
with the verve of the born artist. Goode 
had done more for him in taking him 
on this hunt, he told himself as he 
walked along, than he could ever hope 
to de by buying his pictures. Pictures! 
Bah! Why. until now he had been 
a little, old dried-up paint-tube, giving 
forth color when squeezed by necessity, 
and gradually, surely, running out of 
paint. 

Beyond the hedge was another mead- 
ow well grown with a second crop of 
timothy. Goode took the dog around 
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to the east side before entering, that 
he might have the benefit of the gentle 
west breeze. And scarcely were the 
hunters in the meadow when Jack 
twisted around into a double-jointed 
point, having caught the hot scent of 
the birds as he was turning and 
“freezing”? in a most ludicrous at- 
titude, with his nose and his stiff tail 
pointing in the same direction. 

“Look at that! Now, Purdy, just 
you watch out sharp and see where 
they fly to while I am shooting,” said 
Goode, hitching along carefully to- 
ward the dog. Purdy remained cau- 
tiously in the background in open- 
mouthed expectancy. Things were com- 
ing to a focus, he told himself; the 
long ride now was to be 

“WHIRR! WH-I-R-R-R! Brrrrrrrr- 
r-r!” Away they went! And Goode, 
squatting comically, aimed first at 
one hurtling blotch of brown, then at 
another. “BANG!” said he, solemnly, 
each time before changing his aim from 
a bird well away to another just getting 
into its flight. 

“Oh, very good! You were well 
named,” exclaimed the man from Phil- 
adelphia, in tones of sarcasm and rebuke. 
‘‘What’s the matter? You afraid it will 
kick you?” 

“QUAIL!” roared Mr. Orlando V. 
Goode. 

“Oh!” 

“Didn’t I tell you the quail season 
isn’t open yet? Say! if them were 
chickens, how big d’ you s’pose a quail 
would be, anyway? Why, an Iowa pin- 
nated grouse is AS BIG AS A PENN- 
SYLVANIA TURKEY!” 

Goode called off the dog and they 
returned toward the field in which the 
rabbit was killed. Goode wanted to go 
climb up on the fence at the higher end 
of the field and reconnoiter. He never 
reached the fence, for they were met 
midway by the owner of the corn-field. 
Now, be it said there is a trespass law 
in Iowa which empowers any land-holder 
to arrest and take before a Justice of 
the Peace anyone found trespassing on his 
land, providing the same is properly 
posted. Lucklessly our friend Goode 
had ventured on land he had that very 
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morning been told to avoid. Now was 
come the time of reckoning. 

“?Morning, neighbor,” said Goode, 
with a smile and reaching toward his 
flask pocket. 

“Hol’ up yo’r han’s, gosh hang y’u!” 
was the angry response, and the man 
presented a horse poistol, large of caliber 
and ancient of days. 

Goode stood firm, while 
trembled in the background. 

“Lay down that gun or I’ll shoot yo’r 
blamed head off!” 

Goode remained impassive, his round, 
ruddy face still awry with his peculiar 
smile. ‘‘Be a gentleman, neighbor,” 
said he, kindly, “and don’t make 
trouble. Why, if you should shoot my 
old bald head off you’d likely hang for 
it—maybe before the day was over. 
I don’t need to lay down my gun—it 
aint heavyy—and I WON’T HOLD UP 
MY HANDS! Say, what’s the matter 
with you, anyway?” 

“T don’t ‘low no shootin’ on my land! 


his friend 


Got it posted all over, ev’ry field. You 
shot a rabbit in this field; I got the 
evidence, for I found the hull you 


and seen where the rab- 
bit was hit. You got that rabbit in 
your pocket. J arrest you, so help me 
God, an’ you got to come along with me 
to the Justice.” 

“Suppose we won’t go!” 

“By thunder you will go, or elst lay 
down that gun on the ground where you 
stand!” 

“How much for the rabbit?” 

“You come along with me or I'll 
shoot that dog!” 

“Say, neighbor,” warned Goode, a 
dangerous light in his blue eyes; “you’d 
just about as well shoot me! Don’t you 
even look ugly at that dog, or I'll be in- 
clined to kick them greasy old overalls 
clear off you! Where is your Justice of 
the Peace? WHERE IS HE, I SAY? 


throwed away 


DON’T STAND THERE LIKE A 
FOOL! WHERE IS YOUR COURT 
oo" I WANT TO TALK TO A 
MAN!” 


“He’s over this way a piece, shuckin’ 
corn,” answered the farmer, subdued. 
“All I want is my rights.” 

The party duly arrived in the court 
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of justice, a sixty-acre field of grand 
good corn. They descried the Justice’s 
wagon astraddle. a protesting row of 
long-legged cornstalks and bore down 
upon it. The Justice appeared to have 
been made from the same stuff as the 
complainant in the case; for while our 
friend of the horse pistol was long of 
body and short of legs, the Squire was 
just the other extreme. Purdy found 
himself mentally calculating that his 
Honor could scarcely find a horse to 
ride which would be tall enough to keep 
his feet off the ground. The Justice had 
red chin-whiskers, trimmed short and 
stubby, and no mustache; the complain- 
ant wore a stubby red mustache but no 
chin-whiskers. And when the four found 
seats in a circle on the ground and the 
Justice called the court to order, the 
removal of hats in honor of the majesty 
of the law disclosed the fact that neither 
saint nor sinner had a single hair on top 
of his head. 

The complainant stated his case, iter- 
ating and reiterating that all he wanted 
was his rights. 

The Justice looked at Goode. ‘Mr. 
Goode,” said he, mild voiced, ‘what 
have you to say for yourself?” 

Goode arose to his feet, while the 
others remained seated. “Honorable 
Judge,” said he, gravely respectful, “1 
should have been glad to have settled 
this trouble out of court; but our 
friend here would not listen. He be- 
haved himself very badly, I assure you. 
If I trespassed on his land, as he claims, 
it was due to my ignorance as to which 
were and which were not his fields. 1 
had been warned to keep off his land, 
and had no wish to trespass. But I saw 
no signs and, really, the splendor of 
this beautiful autumn morning, the 
sense of unbounded freedom which 
comes over one in the fields, brushed 
away all thought of individual owner- 
ship of this field or that. To me this 
was God’s country; I saw no fences 
but picture fences. Why, my friend 
here is a painter, a great artist, come all 
the way from Philadelphia to see these 
beautiful, rolling fields in their wonder- 
ful autumn colors. He carries no gun, 
but he gets more game than all of us, for 
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he shoots it all with his eyes. Why, 
my shooting was merely incidental. 
But our friend here, who is, no doubt. 
suffering from a domestic belly-ache, 
has seen fit to cause us trouble. I would 
gladly have paid him for this rabbit, 
which he claims was killed on his ground, 
and gone my way. He has chosen 
this course and it now devolves upon 
him to prove that I was at any time 
on land belonging to him. Surely, 
Honorable Judge, you will see the danger 
of yourself being in error if you should 
accept this complainant’s mere say- 
so as sufficient evidence on which to ren- 
der a decision. As I have said, I am 
willing to pay for this rabbit, waiving 
the probability that it was really not 
killed on the complainant’s ground. 
But I know the law and I cannot be 
convicted of trespass.” 

“There’s nothing dis 
menced he of the horse pistol. 

“Order!”’ exclaimed the Justice, ir- 
ritated. *‘‘Mr. Goode,” he continued, 
with some asperity, “‘it reflects no credit 
upon a man of your age and ability to 
stand there and talk that way to grown- 
up men. Sit down sir; you don’t have 
to stand and you don’t have to ‘Hon- 
orable Judge’ me, but you’ve got to 
talk sense or it’s going to cost you the 
maximum fine. Now tell us,” he con- 
tinued, as Goode resumed his seat on a 
flattened tumbleweed, “without any of 
your platform manners, just why you 
think you should not be fined.” 

“There’s nothing disgusts me 
began the still bellicose complainant, to 
be interrupted this time by the tres- 
passer. 

“Thank you, Judge,” said Goode; 
“T see my error. I feel”—with a 
mirthful twitching of his ruddy features 
—“T feel—right contrite in here behind 
my watch,” indicating with a comical 
gesture the approximate position of his 
heart. “If the Court please 

“There’s nothing disgusts me more 
than to hear a man s “ 

“Order! Go on, Mr. Goode.” 

“Tf the Court please I will first tell 
a little story. Then I will explain— 
if necessary. 

“Firstly, my wife was born and 
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raised in this neighborhood. We were 
married in that little white house 
across there on the other road. If you 
two gentlemen will just think back 
about twenty-two years and three months 
I guess you will remember; for no doubt 
you both were there. Maybe it was 
one or the other of you who put the 
soft soap on the door-sill. Say, didn’t 
I cut a pigeon-wing when I stepped on 
it, though? It was fun for you coun- 
try fellows and it wouldn’t have both- 
ered me any if it hadn’t broken a bone 
in my ankle. I didn’t know it at the 
time, but I have known it ever since, 
and maybe you have noticed it still 
affects my walk. Well, that’s all right— 
boys will be boys—and I never laid it up 
against anyone. And perhaps that ac- 
counts for the fact that I’ve ever since 
been mighty welcome to hunt on ground 
owned by my wife’s relatives. They 
didn’t like me, to speak of, until after I 
hurt myself, but that seems to have 
been the test and I guess if I had got 
my back up over it they would have 
had no sympathy for me. You see, the 
young fellows had it in for me, for | 
got the finest girl in the township and, 
in addition to the offense of being a 
city man, I suppose I used to be kind 
of free with what the Judge has called 
my ‘platform manners.’ But you could 
hardly blame me for that, for I was a 
land lecturer those days for the railroads. 

“The trouble is,’’ the speaker con- 
tinued, his voice grown mellow and his 
expressive face once more _ illumined 
with good-will, ‘‘the farmer is too will- 
ing to see faults in the city man and 
the city man too ready to look for 
ill-will from the farmer. There was 
never any reason why I should not have 
been friends with every fellow at that 
wedding. But we didn’t understand 
each other. Since then I’ve got ac- 
quainted with all my wife’s men folks. 
But I haven’t been able to come &- 
hunting often and so I’m still a stranger 
to the rest of you. I’ve never been 
bitter about that bum ankle; I’d prob- 
ably been the first one to play the same 
trick had I been one of the country 
boys. I’ve always felt kind of proud 
that my wife’s folks found me not so 
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A TOUCH OF SOFT SOAP 


bad as my ‘platform manners’ might 
have implied. I have been proud that 
I could come out here any time and be 
welcome, and I will say to you that 
I have found my ‘country cousins’ the 
best people on earth, bar none!”’ 


Drawn by ' S 
Roy Martell Mason 


“I’m the guilty party 


“Now, do you suppose I want to be 
disgraced again after twenty-two years of 
good behavior? I thought I was eman- 
cipated—sort of felt myself at home out 
here, and one of you. And then came 
this fellow here just now with his horse 
pistol and refused to accept my apology 


who soaped that 
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or listen to a word I said, but was de- 
termined to disgrace me.” Goode’s 
blue eyes flashed resentment, as he 
continued, ‘‘He threatened to shoot 
my dog and then I got off my trol- 
ley. I’ve had that dog* since he was 





door-sill ‘i 


six weeks old, Judge, and I trained 
him myself, and he takes care of my 
wife and the youngsters when I am 
away on the road. Who wouldn’t get 
mad? Of course I was up in the air 
or I wouldn’t have started in to talk 
the way I did. I suppose I did trespass, 
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but I didn’t mean to and I'll do anything 
reasonable to make amend. But I 
don’t want to be disgraced by being 
fined for trespass.” 

“Nothing disgusts me more than 
ad n fool!’’ declared the defendant 
in self-condemnation. ‘Beg pardon, 
Squire. I might have knowed you, Mr. 
Goode, if I didn’t remember the name. 
I ought to recognized that strong voice of 
yours and the way you talk, and your face 
too, even if you have got bald, like the 
rest of us old fellers. I’m right sorry I 
been such a fool, an’ I want you all to 
come over t’ my house an’ take dinner 
with me. Then, after dinner, we'll all 
go ‘long together an’ hunt the hedges 
a spell—that’s where the chickens are 
through the middle of the day. I'll 
guarantee to find ’em and we'll foller 
‘em into the corn for a bit an’ then 
give ’em a rest till toward evenin’, when 
they'll be in the stubbles. There’s 
nothin’ disgusts me m “ 

“Order!”” The Justice looked grave. 
“Jim,” he continued, “‘you evidently 
forget the Court still sits. This trial 
has got to be disposed of, and since 
both parties now seem to agree that 
the case be wiped off the slate, I gladly 
do so. But there still remains my fee 








to be attended to. I can’t hold Court 
for nothing, and so, as a return for the 
services of the Court, it is my pleasure 
to demand that you gentlemen come 
to my house for dinner.” 

The Justice now put on his hat and 
stood up, dusting his trousers with his 
canton-flannel mittens. He looked im- 
pressively at each of the three men, who 
remained seated on the ground, and, 
clearing his throat, continued abstract- 
edly to dust his breeches. ‘‘Gentle- 
men,” said he, ‘‘Court’s dismissed. I 
do hope there’s a good dinner over to 
our house; forit so happens that your 
‘Honorable Judge’ is the meanest man 
in this corn-field: I’m the guilty party 
who soaped that door-sill!” 

Mr. W. Herbert Purdy found his 
tongue; it had been hopelessly lost 
since the coming of the man with the 
menacing horse pistol. Now, he re- 
leased his grip on the collar of the long- 
suffering Jack and, springing up, executed 
a waltz-step. Then, striking an ec- 
clesiastic attitude and showing much 
of the whites of his eyes, he declared: 
“A touch of soft soap makes the whole 
world kin!” Whereupon the others, in 
sudden revulsion of feeling, laughed 
loud and long. 


HUNTING WILDCATS WITH HOUND 
AND RIFLE ' 


Exciting Times in the Arkansas Wilderness, When the Days Are Very Short 


By ERNEST McGAFFEY 


OWN in the deepest recesses of the 
Arkansas swamps, where the pan- 

ther still lurks, and the bear, the deer, 
and the timber wolf inhabit the cane- 
brakes and dense forests of that pri- 
meval wilderness, the wildcat, whiskered 
and green-eyed, prowls in search of 
furred or feathered game, and is him- 
self both the hunter and the hunted, the 
slayer and the slain. He is not, in those 
wilds, the “bobcat” of the mountains 


or the mountainous tablelands. He does 
not “tree” readily (seeking safety in 
some tall tree after running a short 
time before the hounds). Environment 
has shaped his feline traits in a different 
mold; has made him more cunning, 
more like the fox in his way of running 
before the pack. Indeed, at times, he 
will imitate the bear, and run straigth- 
away through the roughest country he 
can find, never stopping, unless actually 
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HUNTING 


overtaken and compelled to climb to a 
refuge in the tree-tops. The hardest 
country to be found in Arkansas can 
only be traveled on foot, and is almost 
indescribably difficult to get through. 
Imagine a country of hills and hollows, 
the hills covered with dense forests, in- 
terspersed with huge fallen logs, and the 
bulk of the space under the trees and a- 
round the logs grown up high and _ tan- 
eled with green-brier growth, an almost 
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iron-hard and as immovable as granite 
columns. Dead logs, with innumerable 
branches reaching out in every direction, 
bristle all over these swamps, and mossy 
sink-holes abound. The swamp may be 
ankle-deep, knee-deep or over head. 
The only test is to sound it. To get 
through it is like wading through the 
infernal regions. 

Yet to the Arkansas wildcat (both 
the bay and the spotted lynx) either 
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THE CAMP OF THE AUTHOR'S PARTY ON A WILDCAT HUNT 


impassable bush, something like a black- 
berry brier, only with heavier girth, and 
studded with vicious briers capable of 
tearing a buckskin glove to strips. 
Smaller logs, hidden by the under- 
growth, are scattered all around, and you 
are apt to stumble over them every- 
where. It is awful territory to thrash 
around in, and progress is slow. 

In the hollows you have a different 
style of going. There the cypress swamps 
lie. There are acres and acres of the 
smooth cypress “knees” sticking up 
from water of varying depth, each knee 
of a different height, and all of them 


portion of this country presents no 
obstacles whatever. On the hills and 
timbered ridges he glides through the 
thick briers and rank undergrowth with 
the ease of a rabbit. In the swamps he 
will jump from log to log, and make 
his way with incredible speed across 
pieces of swampland, where men and 
dogs will flounder almost to the bogging 
point. His capacity as a long-distance 
jumper comes into play in these low- 
lands, for where a man or a dog would 
be compelled to wade laboriously from 
one log to another, the wildcat simply 
leaps the space as lightly and as sure- 
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footed as only the agile cat tribe can. 

In the Arkansas swamps they hunt 
the cats with a good pack of hounds, 
and the men go armed with rifles. The 
game is almost always shot while run- 
ning through the undergrowth, or while 
trailing through the swamps. The cats 
very seldom tree, because they cannot 
be hard pressed by the dogs, as in more 
open country. Hounds simply go wild 
when they are chasing wildcats, and the 
chase, much of which is carried on where 
the hunter never sees the quarry, calls 
into action the utmost sagacity of the 
hounds. 

Sometimes a wildeat will dodge and 
double about in a comparatively small 
piece of thick cover if there are not 
enough dogs to make him break cover. 
The dog-music at these times is enough 
to set a tenderfoot crazy with excite- 
ment, ranging as it does from the dis- 
appointed yelp of the hind dog to the 
reverberating bay of the hounds who 
have caught sight of the fleeing cat. 
Occasionally the cat will take to a spot 
hardly an acre in extent and weave 
around in that, and the excitement of the 
pack at such times is indescribable. 
The heavy timber re-echoes with their 
baying for miles. They strain every 
nerve to reach the cat, and he, sly beast, 
attends strictly to business, sneaking in- 


to a dense green-brier bush here, dodging 
into a hollow log there, creeping, crawling 
running, jumping, back-tracking and 
doubling, the hounds meanwhile making 
the timber ring. 

A man forgets the character of the 
ground he is covering. He falls over 
dead logs six feet high and “bucks” the 
green-brier growth madly in an effort 
to get a shot at the game. He will take 
a stand as the chorus nears him, with the 
feeling that now he will get a chance. 
And then there will be a pause as the 
cat executes a flank movement, and the 
ery of the pack will break out again 
furiously away to his right or left, be- 
hind or in front of where he has taken 
his stand. 

The cats never fight. If they can 
run, they will do it from dawn to mid- 
night. Cornered, they will, of course, 
defend themselves. But there is no 
aggressiveness in them. I once jumped 
from a log into a green-brier thicket in 
an attempt to clear the thicket. The 
instant I jumped I saw a wildeat. He 
was sitting in the bushes watching for 
rabbits. I lit within two feet of where 
he had been sitting. But he jumped 
as I struck the ground. Only a personal 
comparison of our respective feelings 
could have determined which of us was 
the worst scared, but my fright was 














A WILDCAT (SPOTTED LYNX) KILLED IN ARKANSAS BY A MEMBER OF THE AUTHOR'S PARTY 
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“REBECCA AT THE WELL” —ONE OF THE WILDCAT HUNTERS 


more from surprise than anything else. 
The wildeats are of a retiring nature, 
and this one was like the rest. 

In a straightaway run the chase be- 
comes even more exciting. Usually there 
will be one man on;horseback who will 
try to keep in sight of the hounds, and 
he rides the ridges, for no horse on 
earth could traverse some parts of an 
Arkansas swamp. Sometimes he can 
head the cat by cross-cuts through 
the timber, and he always carries a 
rifle for a shot when opportunity offers. 

Some of the native Arkansans are the 
best shots at running game in the world. 
The ones I hunted with used .32 cali- 
ber repeaters, and shot from _horse- 
back or on foot with equal accuracy. 
They very seldom missed a shot at 
running game, whether deer or wildcats, 
and often killed flying wild turkeys 
with a rifle bullet. They did not kill 
every shot, but they nearly always hit. 
At marks they were not such wonders, but 
how they could shoot at running game! 
And the way they could get action with 
a repeater was something marvelous. 
The bullets followed one another like 
drops of rain in a sudden shower. 

When a wildcat starts for a straight 
run from the dogs he is likely a cat 
which has been chased before, and 
which may have had a close call at some 


time for his pelt. When he gets down 
in the cane-brakes and deep into the 
most impenetrable part of the swamps, 
he can go faster than ever, while the 
water and the frightful going hinders 
both dogs and men. The pack is often 
thrown off the scent by the cat travel- 
ing through water, for much as he hates 
water he can go through it if it comes 
his way. The heavy and even danger- 
ous character of the country makes it 
slow going for the hunters, and while 
some of them try to skirt the fringe of 
the swamp to get a shot, some of them 
must go straight through with the dogs. 

A full-sized old cat has a tremendous 
amount of staying power, and will make 
a pack hump itself to keep anywhere 
near him. Snap-shooting is the order 
of the day, and sometimes one of the 
party will take a shotgun along to try 
a wing shot at “Brer” Wildcat as he 
springs from log to log in the swamps. 
One of the largest cats we killed was 
shot in this way. Several rifle shots 
had been fired at him by our party, the 
others being ahead in an effort to turn 
him. We were in the middle of the 
worst swamp I ever saw, and dogs and 
men were floundering about almost 
helpless. The cat himself was some- 
what at a loss, for on one side the 
water was deep and wide and on the 
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other side the dogs were baying. He 
turned and started along the edge, 
leaping from log to log, and was in a 
fair way to escape, when one of the 
men, who had a shotgun, fired at him 
while he was in the air on a long jump 
from a cypress stump. Apparently he 
was untouched, as he disappeared in 
a dense growth of cane and rushes. But 
a few minutes later one of the dogs gave 
tongue and began to worry him, and 
we ran in and found him dead. A single 
buekshot had struck him near the 
fore-shoulder, and had penetrated the 
heart, as we afterwards discovered. 

This cat was of a deep, grayish-black 
color, not nearly so light in color as the 
Western or Northern cats. He had led 
us a chase over miles of the ugliest 
country out of doors, and it was a chance 
shot that ended his career. Men and 
dogs were pretty nearly played out at 
the finish. But it was a gallant struggle 
to get anywhere near him and the old 
“Tom” died game, killed in his leap, 
and giving up the ghost at the very in- 
stant when we thought to lose him. 
He was a very powerfully built animal, 
and from a front view his head was 
squarer than most cats. Up to the time 
the buckshot caught him he was entirely 
unseathed, although more than a dozen 
shots had been fired at him 

We did not have a hound mauled 
during any of our hunts in Arkansas, for 
the simple reason that no cat was ever 
cornered, and when the dogs did get 
at them the cats were “all in.” That 








they are tenacious of life was proven in 
one instance by a cat receiving three 
rifle bullets before he dropped. 

The wonderful scenting powers of the 
hounds was never at fault while the game 
stuck to dry ground, old logs, cane- 
brakes or green-brier mazes. But when 
“Tom” took to the water that would 
hold them for a while. Yet they usually 
picked up the scent where the cat had 
crawled out of the swamp, and unless 
fresh cat-trails crossed one another they 
would hang on to the trail with indom- 
itable pluck. They were usually pretty 
stiff at night, and torn by the briers 
and brush. When the campfire was 
blazing they would hobble in near 
enough to get the warmth of it, and lie 
down, and in a little while would be 
asleep. Dogs dream as well as men, 
and it was amusing to see them stretch 
and whine in their sleep, gaping and 
reaching out as though still in the 
throes of the chase. 

The best way to.make sure of good 
hunting is to get men who live there 
to guide you. Take tents, camp equi- 
page, a cook. organize a party and go to 
stay a month, at least. The Arkansans 
have good hounds, are splendid guides, 
born rifle-shots, and the soul of hospital- 
ity. And with a good pack of hounds wild- 
cat-hunting is the cream of sport, and 
such a wild chorus as fills those sunless 
vaults, over-roofed by timber that 
stretches to the clouds, when the game 
is afoot, is worth traveling a thousand 
miles to hear. 





“DIXIE,’’ THE BEST TRAILER IN THE PACK OF DOGS USED IN ARKANSAS BY THE AUTHOR'S PARTY 
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SOUTHERN SPORTSWOMEN 


Hunting Quail on Horseback Over the Finest Grounds in Dixie 


BY ANDREWS WILKINSON 


WITHIN the past few years there 

has been a renaissance of the 
old passion for field sports once dis- 
played by high-born Southern women. 
Before war came to interrupt or destroy 
for a generation their social customs 
and pleasures, many were the dainty 
dark-eyed and _ soft-voiced Southern 
dames who were as fond of the leading 
field sports as ever were the proud 
princesses of the Plantagenets and Tu- 
dors of following hawk and hound 
through the vales and forests of merry 
England. 

But there came a time when the 
winding blast of the hunting horn was 
hushed by the fiercer bugle-calls of war; 
and the fields and forests where the 
men and women of the old Southern 
regime, mounted on their matchless 
thoroughbred hunters, chased the gray 
fox and the antlered deer, were beaten 
into dusty and frighted silence by the 
hoofs of hundreds of battling squadrons. 

In those memorable four years the 
characteristic fondness for field sports 
of the dominant classes of Southern 
society was satiated and sickened with 
the smell of powder-smoke, or entirely 
destroyed by the endless tragedies of 
the battlefield. Where the gentler sport- 
ing spirit still survived it could no 
longer be given rein as of old. The ease 
and opulence that fostered it were gone. 
Many of the luxurious and hospitable 
old plantation mansions remained stand- 
ing as monuments of better times; but 
their retinues of servants, their stables 
of fine horses, their packs of hounds, 
and their gay house-parties were things 
of the past. 

In the changed state of affairs the 
women completely abandoned the pleas- 
ures of the hunting-field; and many 
a delicate hand, which once knew no 
more difficult task than to lightly 


touch the rein of some tender-mouthed 
thoroughbred steed, became wasted and 
hardened with necessary self-support- 
ing toil. 

But that generation of the old regime, 
with its ante-bellum pleasures, and its 
subsequent poverty and bitter mem- 
ories, has all but passed away. The men 
and women of the new generation have 
been blessed by the return of pros- 
perity to this section. Among them 
the olden spirit of hospitality and love 
for field sports are making themselves 
actively manifest, not only in our Gulf 
states, but along the Atlantic coast 
from Virginia to Florida. 

The general feminine tendency to these 
diversions afield seems to be most 
marked in the South in those par- 
ticular localities where the population 
is most largely composed of descendants 
of Anglo Saxon pioneers from the 
Atlantic Colonial provinces. 

Under the writer’s immediate ob- 
servation in the middle counties of 
Mississippi and the upper river parishes 
of Louisiana we have cultured and re- 
fined lady-representatives of most of the 
socially prominent resident families, who 
continually demonstrate their fondness 
for field sports and show their skill and 
endurance therein over ranging setters 
afield. Here and in many parts of 
the Southern states numerous members 
of the gentler sex not only join in the 
jaunts afoot or horseback hunts after 
birds; but, in equal numbers with the 
men, they share in the pleasures and 
trials of the week-long camp-hunts often 
enjoyed in the winters. 

But this article is meant to be mainly 
devoted to the Southern woman’s ex- 
perience in bird-hunting, and the fav- 
orite mode of following that sport as it is 
conducted in Mississippi and adjoining 
states. 
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Quail-hunting on horseback might 
probably strike the Northern _bird- 
shooter as a strange style of sport. It 
might reasonably appear remarkable 
to men accustomed to trudging many 
a weary mile over stubble-fields, strug- 
gling through thickets and underbrush 
and baffled by thorny hedges and wire 
fences in search of their favorite game. 
This form of diversion is impracticable 
and even impossible in any well-cul- 
tivated and closely fenced country. 
But the conditions are such in many of 
the interior counties of the Gulf states 
that horseback bird-hunting is not only 
feasible but it is the form of the sport 
followed almost exclusively by the high- 
er-class of sportsmen and sportswomen 
in this section. 

In the rolling and hilly counties of these 
states, north of the great Southern pine 
belt, there are hundreds of thousands 
of acres of lands which have been 
worn out and abandoned owing to 
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the shiftless and reckless modes of 
cultivation followed by the negro ten- 
antry during the past thirty years. 
Such lands have been seized and covered 
by the wavy growth of the all-conquer- 
ing broomsedge. Above the wide wastes 
of broom and briar and bush, from every 
sweeping slope and rolling ridge sur- 
rendered by the swart husbandman, 
the scrub pine flaunts a thousand ever- 
green bannerets to proclaim the final 
victory of wild Nature in the sturdy 
struggle to regain her own. 

In this newly made or reconquered 
wilderness, many comparatively fertile 
spots still remain and are picked out 
for their more facile cultivation by the 
toil-hating sable yeomanry, and planted 
in patches and plots of cotton and corn 
and peas. The reduced cultivated areas 
are rudely fenced, while the growing or 
ungathered crops are on the ground. But 
on the far more extensive abandoned 
lands the fences have been long ago 
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left to rot and fall. Hence, in much of 
this partly cultivated region a horse- 
man, familiar with the lay of the land, 
with a very little twisting and turning 
to avoid artificial barriers, may ride 
for ten or twelve consecutive miles 
across country without the necessity 
of once dismounting. 

The leading prerequisites for the 
comfort, pleasure and success of the 
equestrians and equestriennes who ride 
over these famous shooting grounds of 
Dixie in quest of quail are steady horses 
and staunch dogs. The mounts used, 
if possible, should be between fourteen 
and fifteen hands high. The necessarily 
frequent dismounting and remounting 
before and after the firing spells make 
a tall horse in this sport an especially 
tiresome beast to the rider. This same 
necessity renders it particularly advis- 
able that the side-saddle stirrup-straps 
for the ladies who shoot on such ex- 
cursions should be let out extra long. 
This greatly facilitates the remount 
of such riders, who, as a rule, in sharing 
these sports afield insist upon sports- 
women’s rights in the matter of man- 
aging their own horses and handling 
their own guns. There are some who 
reommend that such equestriennes 
should ride like Chaucer’s lady pilgrims 
to Canterbury; and the good old South- 
em conservatism once so averse to the 
innovation of this very ancient custom 
is beginning to concede that there are 
at least comfort and safety in that 
style of horsewomanship. 

The horses or hunting ponies should 
have the staying qualities to carry 
their riders at an easy, elastic gait all 
day, with an hour or two for midday 
rest. They are usually called upon to 
travel twenty or thirty miles, going 
and returning, their course being up 
and down long hill-slopes, through path- 
less wastes of broomsedge, briar patches 
and scrub-pine thickets, and across nar- 
row and deep-wooded valleys. 

And those same stout steeds must 
possess the nerves to hold in equine 
contempt the petulant popping of dis- 
mounted ‘‘guns” a few yards in front 
of them, or perhaps one or two single or 
double charges fired by the riders from 
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their backs. Some of the most expert 
horseback ‘sportsmen prefer to take 
mounted every chance available. That 
practice is never followed with ladies 
along; and usually the environments 
are such around a pointed bevy that it 
is more convenient to dismount and take 
afoot the offered shots at the rising 
birds. 

Here is where the staunchness of the 
dogs is indispensable. Let us take 
it for granted that two speedy setters 
of the famed Gladstone strain are rang- 
ing a hip-high sedge-field, some hundreds 
of yards ahead of the horses. There is 
a sudden slacking up in the splendid 
“go” of the bounding flashes of black 
and white only momentarily visible at 
that distance in such a growth. At 
that significant change in the gait of the 
dogs the jogging horses are hastened by 
their riders into a brisk canter toward 
the canine skirmishers in front. Before 
the “guns” have covered half of the 
intervening space the setters have dis- 
appeared, probably stretched out they 
are, and stiffened, like statues, on a 
close stand in the taller sedge-growth, 
or perhaps crouching lower, while cau- 
tiously beating their way up-wind on 
the warm scent of a running bevy. 

If the setters be found where they were 
last observed frozen to a point in the 
open, the members of the party will 
dismount remote enough from the 
“point” not to disturb the hiding 
birds; they will step up and the “guns” 
will be ranged with due observance 
of the good old French maxim, “ Place 
aux dames,” the game will be flushed 
and the proceedings begun. 

But suppose the dogs are not found 
where they were last visible and that 
they have disappeared entirely. The 
party dismounts as a measure of caution, 
since proceeding further on horseback 
would involve the risk of riding into 
and wildly flushing a running bevy. 
The reins are thrown over the horses’ 
heads and left to trail on the ground. 
No hitching is necessary, as the horses 
all stop together to greedily crop the 
green winter grass growing under the 
shelter of the brown broomsedge. The 
dismounted riders load their guns and 
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pocket half a dozen shells each, from 
the hunting bags strapped to their 
saddles; then they quickly and quietly 
as possible follow the last direction taken 
by the vanished setters. A scrub-pine 
thicket or extensive briar-patch, per- 
haps, lies a hundred yards ahead. The 
sedge-grown space intervening is trav- 
ersed and searched without seeing a sign 
of the dogs. The party widely scatters 
looking for them. It may be fifteen 
or twenty minutes or even longer before 
some one eagerly calls from the far side 
of the thicket: ‘‘Here they are! Got 
’em fast! Hurry up!” 

If, on the rise. that bevy scatter 
conveniently, it is followed further, but 
if it reach impenetrable cover after the 
first flight, its pursuit is promptly 
abandoned. 

The hunters return to their horses 
and remount. The setters, dogs trained 
to hold a hiding bevy nailed to earth 
while their masters are riding up half 
a mile or hunting them half an hour in 
thick cover, are held in for a brief blow- 
ing spell and then ordered out again 
to resume their fleet, sweeping range 
ahead of the horses in the hunt for 
fresh bevies. 

This horseback bird-hunting in the 
Gulf states is the perfection of field 
sports for both men and women. There 
is scarcely a week of the open quail 
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season, from the first of November 
to April first, in which this delightful 
diversion cannot be enjoyed. And 
women as well as men in this section 
show that they can appreciate the 
outings of our bright, bracing winter 
days, can admire the beauties of our 
blue skies, our billowy landscapes, our 
singing brooks and our richly-tinted 
woods; and they show too, that women’s 
hearts can be moved by the beautiful 
field-work of well-trained thoroughbred 
dogs, that their pulses can stir and throb 
in response to the whir of springing 
bevies and the merry music of gunfire. 
They show that the genial feminine 
spirit can be more congratulatory and 
sympathetic than the masculine in the 
triumphs or the defeats of the sporting 
field; and that their voices can enliven 
the journeyings and sweeten the rest- 
ing places of these all-day horseback 
hunting jaunts. 

Now, with the opening of each shoot- 
ing season, true Southern sportsmen 
welcome an increasing number of active 
recruits coming to join their ranks 
from the gentler sex. And every newly- 
enrolled “girl behind the gun” is hailed 
with rejoicings at the prospect of her 
delightful companionship afield, and 


with the warmest hopes for her prowess 
in the province of sport so long monopo- 
lized by men. 











RUNNING DOWN A STURGEON 


On Skates with a Siwash on a Mountain Lake 


in British Columbia 


By B. W. MITCHELL 


Pak back in the caribou country of 
British Columbia, back in the 
depths of it, near the land that is the 
birthplace of the winter, lies Lake Le 
Hache. Few are the white men who 
have seen this beautiful sheet of water, 
only a stray prospecting party, or an 
occasional coureur, or mayhap one of 
the mounted police; it is a hidden lake 
in a hidden wilderness. Lake Le Hache 
—Axe lake—is an enduring witness to 
the trivialities of nomenclature, the 
slight happenings in an eventless land 
that fix the names of mountain, lake, 
or river. An Indian once, they say, 
camped upon its pebbly beach and, de- 
parting with the morning light, forgot 
his axe. Now, axes in the wilderness 
mean food and fire and life itself; 
so our ill-remembering brave retraced 
his steps a whole weary day’s march 
and found his precious axe and gave the 
lake aname. It is not a large lake, only 
about twelve miles in length by three 
in greatest width; but it is notable for 
several reasons. Clear as crystal, pure 
as virginity itself,in a region where nearly 
all the waters are alkaline and undrink- 
able, through all its miles of length and 
breadth it is very shallow, four to six 
feet of pellucid water, rarely deepening 
in spots to eight or ten. Furthermore, 
in a fishless waste of alkali streams and 
ponds, it abounds in fish, splendid 
lunge and magnificent sturgeon. They 
can be seen darting about in sport, 
pursuit or flight, or lying idly at rest 
with fanning fins, all as plainly as in an 
aquarium. Whence they came to this 
solitary lake is beyond ken; but enough, 
for the Indian, that they are there. 
Your Siwash doesn’t worry over first 
causes. No wonder, then, that Lake 
Le Hache is a favorite spot with the native 
tribes, and a godsend to the weary pros- 
pector whose digestion is the victim of 
the cannery and the smokehouse. 


It was at the summer’s end of 1904 
when a certain prospecting party, worn 
with months of hard search and re- 
search, halted its jaded pack train by 
the shores of Le Hache. It was a 
beautiful sight, the long silver ribbon 
of the lake winding away in prospective 
and the dark greens of the conifers 
clothing the swelling foothills and sweep- 
ing majestically down to the very shore. 
A thin column of distant smoke told 
of Siwashes. But it is doubtful whether 
just at that moment the aesthetic side 
of the jewel lake in its malachite setting 
appealed to a single man of that tired 
company. Early in the season though 
it was, the tang of winter was in the air, 
and the spirits of the party fell as they 
saw the lake entirely covered with a 
sheen of ice an inch or more in thickness 
and transparent as the finest plate glass. 

The men expressed their disappoint- 
ment in lines of conversation more or 
less vigorous, according to the prompt» 
ings of their inclinations; but all fell 
to with a will, and diamond hitches were 
unhitched and lashings were unlashed, 
and the little tents rose like white mush- 
rooms. The Scientist got out his blow- 
pipe and blew infernal looking flames 
upon certain suspected minerals; the 
Diarist scribbled in his diary; the 
Meteorologist cocked his weather eye 
at the heavens and read thermometers 
and barometers; the Engineer squinted 
through sextants and cameras and 
things, and Flapjack Dan kindled his 
fire. Next, this worthy drew forth, 
even as a prestidigitator doth draw 
forth many questionable articles from 
a silk tile, sundry implements and 
materials of culinary value from the 
mountainous pack almost concealing the 
blasé animal that the Diarist had dig- 
nified by the title of The Sumpter Mule, 
and also did Flapjack “stand off” num- 
erous curious, light-fingered and un- 
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washed Siwashes who had promptly 
gathered like buzzards to a carcass. 
No one spoke words to this important 
functionary nor questioned him; for 
he had set his face sternly, and from the 
first, against orders, advice or inquiry, 
and any address savoring of the im- 
perative or interrogative and nearly 
concerning Daniel’s function in the party 
always laid a great strain upon the 
resources of Daniel’s vocabulary, which 
he met manfully; aye, more than met, 
with coruscations and pyrotechnics of 
speech, which were positively startling. 
Therefore, was it that not for a plat- 
inum nugget as big as your head would 
any one have addressed Daniel occupied 
in discharge of his duties. But since 
Daniel’s face had been turned toward 
home—which for him meant any region 
of unlimited aleohol—Daniel had notice- 


ably mellowed; so that when his whistle. 


arose upon the evening air, quavering 
and reminiscent of the dance halls of the 
land of plenty, the wonderment was 
only mild. And as the Diarist glanced 
now and then at the flapjacks somer- 
saulting quickly and accurately to the 
play of Daniel’s deft wrist, he did not 
dream that Daniel’s heart had warmed 
to the extent of giving “the bunch” 
a culinary surprise. At last a series of 


warwhoops and_ skillet-poundings an- 
nounced supper. The hungry band 


flocked to the plates. A divine aroma 
greeted every nose. 

“What!” gasped 
“What’s this, Dan?” 

“W’at t’ ’ell er ye askin’ me questions 
fer?” responded Daniel, suavely grin- 
ning. “Mebbe ye don’t like it, eh? 
Fry ye some sowbelly? Thet thar’s 
sturgeon steak, ye ——tenderfoot!” And 
this to the chief of the expedition! But 
Daniel’s jocularity was apparent, and 
the chief passed over the affectionate 
epithet. 

Everybody set to; and oh! what 
a feast; fit for kings, and in abundance. 
And then one of the packers, as he drew 
his sleeve across his bristling mustache, 
voiced the sentiments of the crowd: 
“God bless the Siwashes an’ Flapjack 
Dan! They’re both of ’em some good, if 


the Scientist. 


it has took a life-time to find it out.” 
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Daniel, be it noted, was just then out of 
earshot, turning more sturgeon steaks, 
After supper the Diarist approached 
Flapjack Dan cautiously and diplomat- 
ically. ‘Dan, that was bully grub.” 
6 S’pose I don’t know 


———] 


that?” 
“How did you get them, Dan?” 
“Go to ——!” growled Dan. “Si- 


washes, of course. D’ye reckon I clumb 
a tree an’ pulled ’em?” 

“Sure,” said the Diarist. ‘“ But, Dan, 
that grub calls my hand. Have one.” 

The chief was elsewhere engaged; for 
this sort of thing was forbidden. Daniel 
unscrewed the cap of a small vessel and 
inverted it. 

“H -! but that’s good stuff,” he 
whispered. 

The Diarist pocketed the vessel and 
looked at the scenery in silence. Daniel 
broke in on his reverie. 

“Say, d’ ye want to see a new kind o’ 
fishin’?” 

“Sure I do,” said the Diarist. 

“Well, ye jist orter see them Siwashes 
ketch them big boys.” 

“How do they do it?” queried the 
Diarist. 

“Run ’em down,” replied Dan. “Say, 
pardner,” he continued, with an injured 
air, ‘‘don’t look that-a-way when I 
tells ye a thing. I aint no liar, specially 
with that taste in my mouth. Fact, I 
tells ye; water’s so clear an’ so dem- 
nition shaller they skeers ’em through 
the thin ice an’ runs ’em down same’s 
ye would a goll-dern ol’ rooster. Say, 
’f I calls ye airly in the mornin’, want 
to come along ’n’ . 





see it done? 

The Diarist gave an eager assent. 

The gray down was in the east when 
Dan tugged gently at the Diarist’s 
sleeping-bag. 

“Pile out quiet,” he whispered. ‘ Let’s 
git off fore the boss wakes up. He 
can’t start without the grub man.” 

Off slipped the pair to the Siwash 
camp. It was tingling cold and heavy 
hoarfrost beautified the dark greens of 
the vegetation. The ice upon the lake 
had thickened and strengthened during 
the night, though it still far from con- 
formed to the Eastern skater’s stand- 
ards of safety. Two young Indians 














were binding on their skates; clumsy 
native-made affairs, but sharp and effect- 
ive. A bribe of such things as the 
Siwashes love produced a pair, which 
were strapped to the Diarist’s feet after 
shoes had been discarded for native 
foot-gear. Dan would not try it. 

“Me for dry land,” he said senten- 
tiously; “it don’t break. No skatin’ on 
a winder-pane fer me.” 

It was rather on the window-pane 
order, that beautiful, smooth surface, 
bending and cracking with metallic ring 
as the young Siwash and the Diarist 
glided swiftly along. The very pebbles 
of the bottom could be counted through 
the glassy ice.as the rays of the morning 
sun gleamed through it and through 
the waters beneath it. Soon the long 
form of a basking sturgeon was seen. 
The great fish lay motionless, not far 
from shore. The Siwash skated over 
it. The sturgeon moved off slowly, the 
Indian keeping directly above. The 
fish gathered speed to escape the im- 
minent threatening shadow. The pur- 
suer skated swiftly along, following every 
turn of the quarry. The sturgeon now 
became panic stricken, and the chase 
was on in earnest. Out to the deeps, 
back to the shallows sped the fish wildly, 
with every turn and curve and angle 
that the ingenuity of terror could suggest. 
The Indian skated magnificently and 
matched speed for speed, turn for turn, 
angle for angle, with the fish. Skater 
and swimmer were always in a vertical 
line. The civilized man skated his best 
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to witness every detail of this strange 
pursuit;. but he was no match for the 


barbarian. He had, however, the mili- 
tary advantage of being able to choose 
the “inner line of communication,” 
and by joining the Indian from time 
to time, intersecting his track, he could 
view the strange game perfectly well. 
For a full hour the chase kept up, the 
sturgeon now noticeably wearying, the 
Indian fresh as at the start, the Diarist 
panting but game. 

Now the speed slackened, but the 
Indian’s gliding form was still always 
directly above the fish. The sturgeon’s 
struggles became spasmodic. Now he 
stopped, motionless, but for the quick 
beating gills; now he darted like light- 
ning ten or a dozen yards. The Indian 
remorselessly dogged his victim. At last 
the fish turned upon his side, exhausted. 
The Indian cautiously sprawled flat upon 
the thin ice and tapped it sharply; 
another dart by the fish. Again the 
Indian lay down and tapped the ice. 
The fish was too exhausted to respond. 
Now the Indian broke a small hole in 
the ice and plunged a long harpoon 
through the gills of the sturgeon. The 
blood issued in a red cloud, diffusing 
in the clear water; the violent struggles 
of the fish became weaker and weaker, 
till it floated dead beneath the ice. 
Then it was cut out and the skaters 
dragged it away in triumph to the 
camp, and one more lesson in the pisca- 
torial art had been learned by an already 
enthusiastic disciple of good old Izaak. 








THE DETHRONEMENT OF BOWLES 


Reminiscent of a Cold Day in the Klondike for a Warm Member of the Man- 
Handling Constellation 


‘By NORMAN H. CROWELL 


Illustrated by C. W. Pancoast 





EVENTEEN of us gaunt, aromatic 
humans were hived up on the creek 
that winter. It was the real article— 
that winter, too. None of the imitation 
just-as-good brand that you get palmed 
off onto you back in the States. Old 
Boreas had hopped out of his refrigerator 
and shook the frost from his whiskers 
along Shingle creek in a manner thorough 
and impressive. 

After the first touches were over we un- 
furled ourselves and wormed it down 
to Jim Hackett’s Emporium, where we 
instituted a sort of impromptu ex- 
perience meeting, including hand-clasp- 
ing and so on. Some of the boys had 
their belts buckled up to the last notch; 
for the thing had held on for four days 
and most of us had been detained on 
a startling paucity of delicacies. 

As a consequence we had business to 
transact forthwith with Herr Hackett. 
We entered at once into executive ses- 
sion and, when we concluded, Hackett 
stowed away sixteen little bethumbed 
documents wherein we had, one and 
all, each and severally, hypothecated 
our past, present and future claims as 
security for the urgent need of our 
interior men. 

Hackett then unlocked his victual- 
hamper. The weight in our stomachs 
put new life,into us and our glittering 


futures once more were just outside 
trying to kick the door down. The game 
that had held undisputed sway behind 
the stove was inaugurated anew. Peace 
and equanimity dwelt over us and we 
felt satisfied with the trend of human 
events as it spread before our eyes. 

Several of us seized the opportunity of 
rejuvenating personal regalia, which had 
withstood severe strains of late. Bill 
Snelling and Doe Phillips had their 
trousers neatly laid over their knees 
sewing away in childlike innocence, when 
we had an arrival. Glancing out, we 
saw the said arrival drawing up with 
a long string of oaths and a short string 
of dogs that did not enjoy his acquaint- 
ance to any noticeable extent. 

The newcomer came shoving in and 
began to claw icicles out of his whiskers 
onto the stove. Hackett perked up. 

“Be a mite careful, pard,” he said, 
“not to adulterate that there coffee with 
your slush.” 

Mr. Whiskers took a squint at Hack- 
ett and then snorted. 

“Ha! You fail to recognize me, eh?” 
said he, in a loud yell. 

Hackett remarked that he had to con- 
fess to a slight deficiency in that par- 
ticular regard, but that he 

“Wah!” said Whiskers, “Can it be 
that you have never heard of the cham- 
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peen ketch-as-ketch-kin rassler in the 
Polar regions? Never heard of the 
gent that cleaned up Larry Noakes, the 
Tanana Tiger? And twisted the head 
off Whisky Williams up to Plug Hat? 
And broke the back of a desperado at 
Thunder Gulch less than a week ago?” 

Hackett leaned over and appeared in- 
terested. 

“Nope,” said he, “I haint. Who 
was he?” 

Whiskers was staggered, but he re- 
covered gamely. 

“He was me! That’s who he was! 
Bowles, the Bull Terrier, who aint never 
saw his equals nor aint a-going to. 
Gimme a pound of that dark-complected 
chawing yender and do it sudden!” 

Hackett winked at us and tapped his 
forehead significantly, but he ripped off 
a piece of the weed and handed it over. 
Bull Terrier worried a lump off one 
corner, frisked the rest into an inside 
pocket and calmly folding his feet, fell 
into an attitude of restful mastication. 

Hackett stood it a few minutes, then 
he wrinkled his brow and looked eager. 

“H’m. Dust?” said he, pushing the 
scales forward a trifle. 

“Eh?” Bull said back, letting his 
jaw hang down as though he was com- 
pletely paralyzed by surprise. 

“Come on!” remarked Hackett, easily, 
“Loosen up! Give down!” 

What happened next was instructive. 
Hackett seemed to rise from behind 
the counter, soar up to the ceiling, 
circle round among the cobwebs, then 
scoot across and come down in the exact 
center of the card game behind the stove, 
all displayed out to the best advantage. 
When he got perpendicular he saw Mr. 
B. T. Bowles standing up against the 
counter chewing dreamily and fingering 
the bristles on his upper lip. The air 
felt chilly, though the stove was red 
around the waist. 

Hackett limped around behind the 
counter and pulled down his little 
memorandum book. He drew a pencil 
and wrote in it. Bull watched him with 
a gleam of pleasure in his eye and when 
the charge was entered, spat unerringly 
at Doc Phillips’ off bare knee and with- 
drew from the scene. 


A week later Mr. Bowles’ personal 
history trailed in. We gathered enough 
of it to learn that Bowles needed a ser- 
enade by a spikemaul. Besides choking 
one wife to death, deserting another and 
breaking a stove-leg across a third, he 
had left his brand on a select assort- 
ment of Thunder Gulch’s most prominent 
citizens of the male persuasion. These 
discrepancies, however, were as naught 
in comparison to the heinous circum- 
stance that his departure was sim- 
ultaneous with that of a sledgeload 
of provisions selected privately from 
the Bon-Ton Supply Company’s stock. 

This unlovable character was now in 
our midst and kept us aware of it in 
many little ways peculiar to himself. 
He developed a mania for the laying-on 
of hands. He would snatch one of us, 
flip us into the air like a cent, and 
juggle us till we were dizzy. Jim 
Bender got kicked head first into a pail 
of mackerel for objecting to having his 
boots expectorated upon. Hank Leathers 
got tapped in the eye for wiggling his 
ears contrary to laws of public decency 
made and provided by B. T. Bowles. 

These trifles were somewhat annoying, 
but worse was to come. We felt it com- 
ing. Hackett’s Emporium was none 
too surfeited with eatables at any time 





** began to claw icicles out of his whiskers 


and Bull drew up one day suddenly 
and filed an order for a dray load of 
provender. The Emporium looked a 
trifle lank when that load went out, 
and Hackett wore a frightened look as he 
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* * and juggle us ’till we were dizzy 


broached the delicate subject of liqui- 
dation. 

“What? Aint my credit good for 
that there dose?” roared Bull, gripping 
his dogwhip tight. 

“Why—it—er—perhaps I 

“Just it exactly! It is, of course! 
Now run on in, sonny, or you’ll get the 
croup standing out here this way. [’ll 
drop in with a gunnysack of dust some 
of these days and buy you out!” 

Hackett came back and dropped a 
figurative bale of guncotton into our 
midst. 

“The next shipment like that and the 
Arctic Emporium disbands!” was his 
remark. 

We looked at him in pained surprise. 

“That’s my ultimo matum, boys!” 
he added, asperously. 


” 
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At this stage of events we sat up and 
took particular notice of things. Meta- 
phorically, we had drifted across a 
sunken mine and we could hear the fuse 
sizzling. 

Doe Phillips suggested an immediate 
session of the Commercial Club, for the 
purpose of handling the Bowles in- 
cident in regulation parliamentary form. 
We whirled ovr chairs around and met 
instanter. Eb Stowers arose in his place 
and suggested tar and feathers as a potent 


remedial agent in afflictions of this 
character. Jim Hackett seconded it 
and the motion was put and carried 


with arush. Then we found that we had 
neither tar nor feathers. The meeting 
then adjourned for lack of new business, 

The ensuing three days were a trifle 
morose along Shingle creek. Boreas was 
on his return trip and he had enough dust 
left in his baggage to make it interesting 
for all concerned. And right on the 
endgate of his private car came Bowles’ 
particular, made-to-order, day of reckon- 
ing, better man. The stranger’s toes 
had been somewhat affected by the tem- 
perature, and we hustled him in and 
massaged his feet. Hackett poured a 
ladle of hot extract of kine down his 
throat and we could hear it siss when it 
struck the frost line. In twenty min- 
utes he sat up, fresh and talkative. 
From his remarks we gathered that he 
was Nobody from No Place, traveling 
to Nowhere on a private time-table. 
His conversation was about as lucid as 





* * we could hear it 


siss 


when it 


struck the frost line 
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mud. But that man’s figure! It was 
grand! He had Apollo Belvidere billed 
to the scrap-pile and Hercules was 
weak compared to him. Shoulders like 
boiled hams—neck like a yearling bull 
—arms—arms! Every man of us col- 
ored up and felt like an infant. We 
clustered together in one corner and com- 
pared notes, with the result that we 
agreed unanimously that Mr. B. T. 
Bowles’ panacea had arrived. 

We began vearning for Bowles to make 
an appearance, and the strain made us 
look lean and ghostly before a week 
went by. Our man grew sleek and 
glossy as a pet pony and did not appear 
to notice that we were becoming snappy 
and irritable. The tension was getting 
unbearable. But it ended. 

A hoarse hoot from outside announced 
the approach of our anxiously-awaited 
guest, and in a moment he came can- 
tering up, using language that trailed 
behind him like blue smoke. He was 
champing like a wild boar when he 
finally kicked in the door and entered. 
He made a broad jump toward Hackett 
and rammed a round, shiny object under 
his nose. Hackett discreetly dodged, 
then laughed and wiped his lips. 

“Tell me what that is, you mullet- 
headed Siwash!” roared Bowles. 

“H’m. Looks like a piece of tin,” 
said Hackett, as he squinted critically 
at the object. 

“Correct. It is tin. And now, where 
do you think I located it, eh?” 

“Didn’t know there was any tin 
along Shingle 4 

Bowles brought his fist down on the 
counter and the scales jumped a foot. 

“T found that tin in my tobacker! 
Located it with my teeth. Want to 
know my idee of a spike-whiskered 
Malamoot that sells a man tobacker 
that breaks his jaw?” 

Hackett began to go white and glance 
anxiously toward where we _ were 
bunched. 

“T didn’t sell it to you,” he said, 
weakly. 

“What? What did you do?” 

“I—I credited you with it on the 
book.” 

Bull gasped and staggered a trifle, 
but recovered. 





“Credited me, eh? It’s just as I be- 
lieved—you are shy on business in- 
stinct. Do you know that I have de- 
cided to take a half interest in this 
ranch and assist personally in its op- 
eration?” 

“Wh—what?” 

Hackett backed up against the shelves 
and swallowed hard. 

“T’ll put in my experience and abil- 
ity against a part of your ignorance, 
you see.” 

Hackett’s lips were twitching and 
Bull turned to the crowd. 

None of us moved a muscle except 
the new man, who was calmly sewing 





* * Hercules was weak compared to him 


a rent in an old mitten. Just then 
he pulled too strong on his needle and 
the thread broke. 

“By Hen!” he ejaculated, as he gazed 
at the frayed ends in despair. 

Bowles eyes reddened and he rose to his 
toes. 

“You there—old lady—do you know 
that we don’t allow no profanity on 
these precincts?” 

Our man went on trying to spear 
the eye of the needle with the thread. 
He missed, then bit the thread viciously. 

“Darn it!” he remarked. 

““Woo-oo!” yelled Bowles, and we 
cleared the floor like cats. 

Thud! They were together. Slap- 
slap, there hands clasped on each other’s 
back. 

Bowles’ face was a picture of fury 
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and surprise—it grew redder, caused 
perhaps by that unhuman pressure 
being exerted at his waistline. We 
could see the billows on our man’s 
shoulders and guessed what might be 
happening to Bowles’ lumbar vertebrie. 

But by a mighty tug and twist he 
escaped. For a moment he was hug- 
ged tightly to our man’s breast and 
then released, our man stepping quickly 
back. 

With a snarl like a wolf Bowles 
whirled and rushed. He swung his 
right leg up in a vicious lunge at his 
opponent’s stomach and we gasped. 
But we caught our breath again as a 
hand flew out, lifted suddenly on 
Bowles’ heel as it shot up and the 
room shook as the bully collided with 
the floor. 

Bowles rushed again. Our man side- 
stepped and hooked his fingers over 
his man’s collar as he went by. Rip! 
That was Bowles’ vest and shirtsleeve 
saying farewell. 

Back came Bowles fanning the air in a 
manner which aggravated our man. 
It abused his feelings. He shot out one 
of those pillar-like arms and seized his 
man. The rest was amusement, pure and 
simple. He first stirred the terror around 
on the floor like he was a kettle of bran 
mash. Wearying of this, he picked him 
up and flirted him out like a thrifty 
housewife shaking out a strip of carpet. 


He ended by pitching Bowles math- 
ematically into a distant corner, where 
he at once fell into dreamless slumber. 
Five minutes later he awoke and in- 
quired how many had been killed, and 
if the wrecking train and the physicians 
had yet arrived. 

After we had straightened up the 
furniture and gto the game on its feet 
again, Hackett made his debut from be- 
hind the counter and strolled over to 
where Bowles was recuperating. 

“Tl just trouble you to liquidate,” 
said he, as he tapped the debtor on the 
naked shoulder. 

Bowles spat two teeth onto the 
floor, licked his lips and whispered that 
his last will and testament was about 
to be filed and in it he would make 
provision for the amount. 

“Produce!” was Hackett’s ironical 
remark. 

Mr. Bowles extracted his treasury 
and settled. 

“Now, kind sir,” said Hackett, as he 
handed back the sheephide, “Here’s 
where we miss you. Gird up your 
sirloin and waddle due south. Ten 
minutes from now I want to see the 
peak of your skull disappearing behind 
that ridge off yonder. I may shoot if 
there is enough showing to draw a bead 
on. Arise! That’s it! Fine! Now, 
hep! hep! I'll close the door! S’long!” 

He never came back 
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TOLD OF WEST VIRGINIA 


By G, N. SMITH 


P near the headwaters of the 
Monongahela river, in the coun- 
ties of Harrison and Lewis of West Vir- 
ginia, is a beautiful rolling country. 
Here we find green hills and splendid 
woodlands. While the hills are but 
a few hundred feet high, they are many 
and continuous. Ridges, that are water- 
sheds between two parallel creeks, run 
for miles, zigzagging back and forth 
from a straight line. but holding the 
same general direction, while on each 
side of these general divides run off 
spurs or foothills; and when approaching 
the main river or its larger tributaries 
we find quite frequently rough and pre- 
cipitous ground, with here and there 
a rocky cliff more than one hundred feet 
in altitude. 

In this picturesque country the sport 
of chasing foxes is considered a fine art. 
There is no master of the hunt as in the 
hunts of those who ape the old English 
fashions, but there are recognized leaders 
in every neighborhood who are respected 
for the knowledge they possess of the 
sport. One man in particular comes 
before my mind as I write, and he was 
a past master of the art of “jumping the 
fox.” An old lady, disgusted with her 
grandson for following the hounds, called 
this old veteran of the chase “Captain 
of the dog company,” and it so pleased 
his followers that those who could 
boast of familiarity with him thereafter 
called him ‘‘Cap;” those not quite so well 
acquainted called him “Cap” Cottrill. 

“Cap” Cottrill, while not an old man, 
was old in the experience of the chase. 
He was a large, muscular fellow, stand- 
ing over six feet high and weighing more 
than two hundred pounds. Strong and 
athletic, he was never known to com- 
plain of being tired. When every one 
else had been worn out a-traveling, 
“Cap” could always be depended upon 


to make one more effort to start the dogs 
on a new trail or get them together for 
the trip home. 

For the benefit of those of my readers 
who are not so well acquainted with the 
red fox and his ways, it may be well 
here for me to tell some things I have 
known him to do when followed by the 
hounds. On one occasion when we had 
chased an old fellow from about six 
o’clock in the morning till about four in 
the evening and had turned in fresh dogs 
two or three times and had taken up the 
tired ones to rest, we heard the hounds 
coming in our direction, and about a 
half-mile ahead of the dogs we saw the 
fox, running in that easy, graceful 
manner peculiar to the fox, stopping 
every now and then to look back at the 
dogs; not turning in his track, how- 
ever, like other animals, but simply 
turning his head back over his shoulder. 
On he came, nearly in our direction, 
till he reached a bench or flat running 
around the side of the hill where there 
was a woods that came down to the plain 
upon which he was running; when he 
reached the edge of the timber where a 
large tree was lying in nis path he at 
once sprang upon the log and uttered 
a short bark, and trotting up the log, 
he was met by another fox, smaller in 
size, coming down. The second fox 
went down the log to where the first fox 
came onto it, and then went on around 
the flat as if he had been the one the 
dogs had chased to that particular 
place. It then occurred to us that this 
was the third time that the chase had 
passed through that cove and near the 
woods that day. So while we were 
turning in fresh dogs they were sub- 
stituting fresh foxes! 

Some people have said that foxes 
enjoy the chase, but I do not believe 
it. They do too many things to throw 
the dogs off the scent for that theory 
to hold. Men who say that the fox 
enjoys running before the hounds, ask 
why he does not run to his den or to 
some large cliff of rocks where he would 
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be absolutely safe. I have seen foxes 
run down and caught on the ground 
rather than go to hole. So long as the 
dogs are not too close they feel safer 
on top of the ground. They seem to 
have a great horror of being penned up, 
even in a large cliff of rocks. I remember 
several incidents when a fox had taken 
shelter in some great cliff where he 
would have been perfectly safe, but 
when the dogs and men came their 
noise so frightened reynard that he 
would find some unguarded place and out 
he would go, with perhaps the whole 
pack of hounds close after him. 

In the coldest of weather foxes lie out 
intheopen. On the highest and bleakest 
points you find their day lair, where 
they can hear and see all approaching 
enemies. A bare rock, an old stump 
or log is good enough couch for them. By 
this I mean to show that foxes like the 
open air and that is one reason why they 
do not go to cover when pursued by 
the hounds. The older a fox is the 
less likely he is to go to cover when 
chased, for he has had experience of 
being run to hole when he was younger 
and not able to keep away from the 
dogs and before he knew how frightened 
he would be to have the dogs and men 
so close to him. 

To run through a bunch of sheep or 
cattlein order to bother the hounds is a 
very frequent trick employed. The writer 
has seen a fox follow sheep, apparently 
keeping in the thickest of them for quite 
a while, then leave them and mount a 
fence and walk it for a long distance in 
order to bother his pursuers. To rufn 
through unexpected places like barn- 
yards and farmyards, is one of the many 
ruses he resorts to, for he knows that 
around such places as these he often 
gets away from the dogs entirely. 

Now, let us get back to our old friend, 
“Cap” Cottrill, the crowd that followed 
him and the pack of hounds of which 
he had the use. Let us first look at the 
dogs, of which there were many, owned 
by nearly as many different men; 
but all, in a way, belonging to any one 
man in the company who wished to use 
them on any particular occasion. The 
major part of these dogs were black and 


tan, with here and there a black-and- 
white-spotted fellow to set off the pack 
and make it a little more picturesque. 
Sometimes, there would be a yellow-and- 
white-spotted dog; in fact, one of the best 
foxhounds I ever saw was yellow and 
white. These hounds were tall, large, 
trim and of sufficient strength to drag 
down a deer. They were broad-chested 
and heavy around the heart and lungs, 
which gave them endurance and voices 
resembling the deep notes of a trumpet, 
the clear clarion of the bugle and when 
all were going in full ery, the chimings 
of bells. For no one who has heard a 
splendid pack of hounds in full ery after 
a fox will say that the noise is anything 
other than the grandest of music. 

It was understood by all of us that on 
the coming Thanksgiving there was to be 
a general meet. The dogs were all to be 
gotten ready for it by being tied up 
and fed the purest and best of food, with 
just enough exercise to keep them in good 
condition; and on the morning of the 
chase they were to be fed only dry bread 
and a small piece of fresh meat. It was 
agreed the hunters should assemble at 
a certain place where it was thought the 
foxes stayed. 

The writer remembers getting up be- 
fore daylight, feeding and saddling two 
good horses, one for himself and one for 
his brother; for it was not his privilege 
to attend to “Shover,”’ the best known 
foxhound in the country. That was 
the privilege and duty of the older 
brother, who claimed the dog; but in 
reality, Shover belonged to everybody. 
He was the oldest dog in the pack and 
was built on heroic plans. He was the 
largest type of staghound, not so tall as 
manv of the other dogs in the company, 
but much heavier than the most of them. 
He was to the other hounds what 
“Cap” Cottrill was to the men, old in 
experience. For ever since Shover was 
two years old he had been called “Old 
Shover” by his friends. It had been 
he that had trained all the young dogs, 
and they all knew his deep, clear voice 
and were ever ready to go in answer to 
it. Many of the pack were faster than 
he, but none of them could equal him in 
starting the fox or in following a cold 
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trail. In the beginning of the chase he 
was alwavs up with the fastest, but he 
did not forge ahead and try to carry 
the trail as many of the other dogs did. 
In an all-day chase he was always one of 
the first, and more often carried the trail 
than any other dog in the company. 

The appointed place was reached about 
daylight, when Shover and two young 
dogs that could be trusted to keep away 
from the rabbits, were turned loose. 
They had not been gone long before we 
heard Shover far off to our left trailing 
a cold fox track. We then turned 
some of the other dogs loose. The pack 
followed tne cold trail for about an hour, 
when presently the fast going and the 
change of music told us that the fox 
was up and running. Then the re- 
mainder of the hounds were loosed, and 
with joyous cries they tore off to join 
their fellows. 

It was a still, damp morning, which 
favored the hearing of the chase as well 
as the trailing of the dogs. The pack 
soon passed cut of hearing over a ridge, 
but were not gone long when they were 
heard climbing the opposite ridge or 
watershed. It looked as if we were 
not going to hear very much of the chase 
and we were getting ready to follow the 
dogs when, far up the divide to our left, 
about three miles away, we began faint- 
ly to hear the dogs and by the time we 
could make out distinctly the baying of 
the hounds and each fellow was saying, 
“Yes, I hear my dog, and there is your 
young dog, George,” and similar things 
like that, some one called out, “ Yonder 
comes the fox!” and sure enough, about 
a half-mile away came one of the largest 
foxes I ever saw. Then the word was 
passed around for all to be still, to see 
what he would do. He was in no hurry, 
for the dogs were at least two miles 
behind him. He was running a narrow 
ridge between two higher knobs, upon 
one of which we were standing. He 
came on to within a quarter of a mile of 
us, then, turning suddenly to his left, 
he ran at right angles to his former 
direction till he reached the flat or bench 
below, when he turned and went side- 
wise up the hill till he reached the top 
of the ridge about a hundred yards 
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from the place he left it, crossed over 
the divide and on out of sight. 

We all began to speculate upon the 
result of the fox’s trick. Some said 
that the dogs would turn as the fox did 
and would not stop till they reached 
the bottom of the hill, nearly a half-mile 
below, and would, of course, be utterly 
off the scent. Others said, had the fox 
reached the top of the ridge further out 
when he came back to it, the dogs 
would have raced perhaps to the bottom 
below, but as it was the fox had come 
back too near the place where he had 
left it and the dogs running the ridge 
as they were would pass on by, or over- 
run, the place where the fox turned 
and would not find out their mistake 
till they had run across the scent further 
out the ridge. Both opinions were 
vindicated by the dogs. On they came, 
all running in a close group, but seem- 
ingly led by the yellow-spotted dog, 
belonging to a young man by the name 
of Gaston. It was a splendid sight. 
We almost, figuratively speaking, held 
our breath, for the excitement was at 
fever heat. What would the dogs do? 
Would they fall into the trap set so 
cleverly by the fox, or would they con- 
tinue on out the ridge and thereby throw 
the fox the loser? The yellow-spotted 
dog decided the question. He was 
leading the pack by a few feet only, but 
there was assurance in his voice. Every 
dog there was in full ery, and every man 
on the hill above was trembling with 
suppressed excitement. On came Bruiser, 
the spotted dog; on past the place where 
the fox had left the ridge—if he missed 
the scent he thought those behind him 
had it, for hounds depend on each other 
wonderfully when accustomed to running 
together. But some of the other dogs, 
among them Old Shover, hesitated and 
commenced walking along the sidehill. 
However, Bruiser had gone far enough 
ahead to strike the trail again where it 
crossed the ridge and his voice called all 
the rest after him in hot pursuit. 

About this time some other dogs 
from another neighborhood, that had 
been started behind our dogs, came up. 
These dogs were rivals of ours, so we were 
anxious to see how the two sets would 
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compare. We soon found that the con- 
test was to be between a mouse-colored 
dog of the rival pack and our yellow-spot- 
ted Bruiser. Not that they could run 
off from the others, but a contest to see 
which one could carry the track the 
most. The rival dog was older and had 
more experience than the yellow-spot- 
ted fellow, as this was practically the 
first prominent chase Bruiser had figured 
in conspicuously. 

For five hours those two hounds 
led the pack, first one and then the 
other. Many of both sets, not able to 
stand the strain, had quit or had been 
lost out of the chase. There were now 
only eight dogs left in the race, five of 
ours and three of the others. 

About this time another dog began to 
show up in the front rank. Not that he 
had been running behind, but he had 
not been able to carry the trail from his 
younger and quicker opponents, and 
had been content to do his’share of the 
work in less conspicuous places than 
in the front. We had always known 
he was there; his clear voice showed 
us that he was in no distress from the 
pace which the leaders had set. On 
coming into hearing over a distant 
ridge his voice, though never the first, 
was always among the first; in going 
out of hearing his was never the last 
one heard. We knew that his time 
would come, and now our conjectures 
were verified. 

The dogs had been gone for about an 
hour when, suddenly, over a high hill 
far up the valley came the clear, distinct 
voice of Old Shover, followed closely 
by the baying of the remaining pack. 
On he came, nearly always leading from 
a few to several yards, and always giving 
free tongue. Some one proposed giving 
three cheers for the old veteran of the 
chase that had saved the day for us, 
and they were given with a heartiness 
that showed where he stood in the 
affections of the crowd. The chase 
continued until about three o’clock that 
evening, when the dogs had gotten up 
so close to the fox that he ran into a 
groundhog hole, when, if he could have 
run a mile further, he would have been 
absolutely safe from his tormenters in a 
large cliff of rocks. 


We dug him out in order to encourage 
the young dogs that had never seen g 
fox, and also that we might hold him 
up for a few days and have another 
chase, but when we reached him he 
was dead. We had either smothered 
him to death or he had died from ex- 
haustion, more likely the latter. 

So ended the life of one of the most 
crafty foxes I ever saw, and such wag 
the finish of one of the best of chases. 


TOLD OF FLORIDA 
By FRANCIS B, WINTHROP 


ETURNING home one cold night (for 
Florida) in December I found a 
letter from my old friend Houston Cay 
awaiting me, so, kicking the fire into a 
blaze, I sat down to read it. It was an 
invitation to come down to his place in 
the adjoining county with my pack of 
hounds and try to catch a famous fox 
known as the Safety-valve fox. Ac- 
cording to Houston’s letter the fox 
was a wonder and had worsted the best 
packs in the county. Having nothing 
particular to do for the next two or three 
days, I decided to accept his invitation. 
Accordingly, the next day about noon 
I mounted my horse and blowing to 
my hounds set off to ride the fifteen 
miles to my friend’s house, where I 
arrived about dusk and found him ex- 
pecting me. Having seen the dogs well 
fed and put away for the night under the 
care of Uncle Mose, I followed my friend 
into the house, where we found supper 
awaiting us. After I had satisfied my 
appetite, which was rather keen after 
my long ride, we adjourned to the study 
and, having lighted our cigars, Houston 
began telling me about the Safety-valve 
fox. 

The fox, it seemed, was always found 
in the same place and could be jumped 
at almost any time, but after running 
for an hour or more he would take 
refuge in the “Safety-valve,” a dense 
swamp about two acres in extent, where 
the hounds invariably lost the trail. 
The fox had been hunted time and 
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ain during the winter, and each time 
had pursued the same tactics with such 
success that he had become known as 
the Safety-valve fox, and had acquired 
a reputation throughout the county. 
After discussing plans for the hunt, we 
decided to try the fox the next morning, 
so, telling Uncle Mose to wake us at 
4:30 a. M., we turned in for a few hours’ 
sleep. 

Promptly at 4:30 Uncle Mose had us 
up and in a few minutes we were dressed 
and seated at breakfast, which he had 
prepared before waking us. Breakfast 
disposed of, we mounted our horses and 
calling the hounds set out for the Rip- 
pey place, a plantation about a mile 
from my friend’s, where we were to 
meet Charles Rippey and Walter Long 
and begin the hunt. We found them 
ready and waiting and the whole party 
was soon riding over the fields. Day 
was just breaking as we reached the 
fied where the fox was always found, 
a low broom-sedge bottom on the edge 
of a stretch of woods which terminated 
in the swamp, or Safety-valve. 

No sooner had the hounds, which were 
spread out on all sides of us, reached 
the field than ‘“‘Buck,”’ a large black-and- 
tan hound, gave tongue. The whole 
pack soon rallied to the old dog and after 
casting about for a few moments, were 
off in a body, their clear, bell-like notes 
making music in the crisp morning air 
as they carried the scent off in a manner 
which announced a running trail. Turn- 
ing our horses, we followed the pack, 
which had left the field and were now 
out of hearing in the direction of the 
Safety-valve. Feeling sure, however, 
that the fox felt too good to take to his 
favorite swamp so early in the race, we 
rode slowly along the road, and we had 
the satisfaction of soon hearing the pack 
coming toward us. Spreading out along 
the road, through which we knew the 
fox would pass, we waited, and soon 
we saw him coming towards us through 
the woods. Covering the ground with 
long easy strides in a manner which be- 
tokened no fear of the hounds in the rear, 
he crossed the road about two hundred 
yards ahead of the pack, and headed for 
the field where we had jumped him. 
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We waited until the dogs had crossed 
the road, when, putting spurs to our 
horses, we followed at a swinging gallop, 
arriving at the field just in time to see 
the pack disappear over the hill in full 
cry. Stopping a moment to get the 
direction the fox was taking, we rode 
to the opposite side of the woods and saw 
the pack pass a second time, their short- 
mouthed baying indicating that they 
had gained on the fox. On they went, 
straight for the Safety-valve and think- 
ing the fox, which had now been running 
for over an hour, was trying to reach 
the swamp, we set out at full speed to cut 
him off, and were soon spread out along 
the road which separated the woods 
from the Safety-valve. However, it 
soon became apparent that we were mis- 
taken, for instead of trying to cross 
the road the fox swung to the right and 
started back down the woods. 

Knowing that we could not follow 
the hounds through the thick woods, 
and fearing that if we left the road the 
fox might cross before we could get 
back and cut him off, we decided to 
remain where we were. We could hear 
the hounds as they carried the trail 
to the lower end of the woods and then, 
as their baying grew more distinct, we 
knew they had turned and were coming 
back. On they came, directly towards 
us, and sitting quietly on our horses 
we waited for the fox to try to cross 
the road. Nearer and nearer came the 
hounds, their baying growing louder 
and louder as they approached. Sud- 
denly the fox appeared on the edge of the 
road, but seeing us, he turned again to the 
woods. He was evidently worried now; 
for finding the hounds close upon him 
and being cut off from the swamp he be- 
gan doubling and running in short 
circles toward the fields and then, while 
the pack was for a moment at fault, we 
saw him shoot across the field and dis- 
appear in the underbrush of the swamp. 

It now looked as if we had lost the fox 
for good. The hounds soon picked up 
the trail and brought it across the field 
to the place where the fox had entered 
the swamp, but from there on they 
seemed unable to follow it. The other 
men soon gave up, but hearing Houston 
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remark that my dogs could not run fast 
enough to keep warm, much less catch 
a fox, my blood rose, and riding around 
the edge of the swamp I began en- 
couraging the hounds. I could hear 
them creeping through the water and 
bushes, but, with the exception of an oc- 
casional bay, they seemed to have lost 
the trail altogether. 

For half an hour I rode back and forth 
alternately cheering the dogs and curs- 
ing my luck. I had just started to give 
up and admit my defeat when a series 
of short, quick yelps from ‘“ Annie” on 
the opposite side of the swamp told me 
that the fox was up. The other hounds 
soon came to the bitch and after a few 
moments began working the trail to- 
wards the edge of the swamp. The fox 
had evidently dodged the hounds in the 
thick underbrush and was lying down 
when the bitch came upon him, for in- 
stead of sticking to the swamp he came 
straight across and finding the pack close 
upon him was forced to come out within 
fifteen feet of where we were standing. 

Now it was that the race began in 
earnest. The dogs were soon out of the 
swamp and picking up the trail, which 
was now breast high, they were soon 
out of hearing in the woods. Knowing 
that the fox would soon have to take 
to the fields, we set out at a gallop for a 
hill overlooking the woods and waited 
for him to come out. Three times he 
made the circuit of the woods, but find- 
ing that the dogs were gaining on him he 
came out to the fields and made off 
around the hill. Sitting quietly on our 
horses we saw the whole pack swing 
into view not seventy-five yards behind 
him. The dogs had now strung out in- 
to a long line, with Buck and Annie 
fighting for the lead and going like mad. 
It was now no time to sit and look, 
so clapping our hats down over our 
eyes we started in pursuit. 

For an hour the fox twisted and 
doubled around the fields in a vain 
effort to throw the dogs off, but finding 
it useless he came by us in plain sight 
and started down a fence row for the 
woods, which joined the Safety-valve. 
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This time he was evidently in distress; 
his brush was dragging and his blood- 
shot eyes stood out like balls of fire 
as he passed us and dragged himself 
off in the direction of the sheltering 
swamp. For once, however, he had 
overestimated his powers; for seeing 
that the dogs were close behind and that 
he could not make the woods, he started 
across the fields for the Safety-valve 
in full view of the pack. With a wild 
babble of tongues the hounds told that 
they saw him and leaving the trail they 
ran by sight, each dog doing his best 
to outstrip the others. Over the hill 
they went in full cry and headed for the 
swamp a quarter of a mile away. The 
terrific pace was now telling on the dogs, 
and fearing that if they did not over- 
haul the fox before he reached the swamp 
we would never see him again, I raised 
myself in my stirrups and called on 
Annie with a cheer which seemed to lift 
the game little bitch off her feet. With 
a last burst of speed she forged ahead 
of the pack and running without a sound 
began gaining rapidly on the fox. Small- 
er and smaller grew the gap between 
them as they raced for the swamp, now 
scarce a hundred yards away. Again I 
frantically called on my gallant bitch 
and again she responded. With a su- 
preme effort she launched herself forward 
and came up with the fox. There was a 
snap of glistening teeth, a sharp cry 
and the Safety-valve fox was no more. 
“Houston,” said I, with some se- 
verity and tossing him the bedraggled 
quarry, “just you keep that skin for 
yourself. When you can show me & 
fox that can run fast enough to keep 
my dogs warm, I'll consider his brush 
worth taking home with me.” 
“Thanks, awfully, Frank,” he an- 
swered, grinning. ‘‘You’ve got a right 
to say even more. You’re my guest and 
yet I clean forgot what everybody 
ought to know which is that to love a 
man you must love his dogs also. There'll 
be a heap of talk about your dogs here- 
about for a right smart spell. Boys, 
shake hands with the gentleman who 
owns the best pack of dogs in Florida.” 
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JUNE, AFTER A FORTNIGHT’S ANGLING 
—THE CROSS INDICATES MR. HILL, AND THE STAR COL. LAMONT 


HOW JAMES J. HILL SPENDS HIS VACATION 


Some Interesting Facts About the Salmon River Which the Railroad Overlord of 


the Northwest Has Acquired in Quebec 


By WILLARD 8S. RICHARDSON 


YING to the northeast of Quebec 
city and distant about three hund- 
red and eighty miles, is the mouth of the 
River St. John, on the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence coast; the mouth of a river 
which ranked among the best on the 
coast in producing salmon for the 
markets, and from what I have learned 
of the coast rivers I believe it affords 
the best satisfaction to the angler. 
_To the estuary of this little wilderness 
river each summer comes Mr. James 
J. Hill of St. Paul, Minnesota, “the 
railroad overlord of the Northwest,” 


in his palatial steam yacht, to spend 
his sporting holiday. For six successive 
summers has Mr. Hill whipped the 
salmon pools of the St. John—always 
with eight or ten friends and usually 
remaining for from twelve to fifteen 
days. And with characteristic single- 
ness of purpose, in the face of disap- 
proving sentiment, he has monopolized 
the salmon fishing of the whole river— 
no salmon are now taken from the 
St. John by any angler outside of Mr. 
Hill and his guests, nor by the net 
fishermen. 
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Thirteen miles up the St. John 
from its mouth, the Chambers branch 
is met, flowing in from the northwest 
over a fall dropping two hundred 
feet in twelve hundred—over this fall 
no salmon run. Seventeen miles farther 
up the main river the Salmon branch 
enters, also from the northwest; salmon 
ascend this branch about one and one- 
half miles, to an insurmountable series 
of falls. Fifteen miles beyond the mouth 
of the Salmon branch is the mouth of 
the Kettle branch, which comes in from 
the northeast and is ascended by the 
salmon in large numbers. Up the Ket- 
tle branch two and one-half miles is a 
fall which the salmon mount with great 
difficulty. And many years ago it was 
learned from the Indians that often sal- 
mon in their ascent over this fall were 
thrown back by the force of the water 
into a rocky cavity at the foot of the 
fall; this cavity had a capacity of several 
barrels and, on the outer edge, a crack 
or opening served as a spout through 
which small salmon passed out. But the 
larger salmon so trapped were compelled 


STREAM 


to await the river freshet or fall prey 
to the bears, most often the latter. 
This peculiar natural salmon trap sug- 
gested a name, hence the place is called 
the Kettle, and the stream the Kettle 
branch. Benjamin Chambers and sever- 
al other residents of the St. John vil- 
lage were, some twenty-five years ago, 
engaged by the government to blast that 
part of the falls, to do away with the 
loss of the salmon. Mr. Chambers tells 
me the bears had a well-beaten path 
to this Kettle and many were the bones 
lying in the vicinity of salmon killed 
by these wily fishers. From the junction 
of the Kettle branch and the main stream 
it is ten miles to the first upstream 
portage, a short one around a rapid. 
From there on the river may be ascended, 
with occasional portages, to the survey 
limit, eighty miles from the Gulf. 

All this preamble is to show that 
thirty miles ascent of the St. John, to 
that first rapid, can be made in one day, 
and on the second day twenty-five 
miles, to the second rapid, thus making 
fifty-five miles and only one portage. 
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Small launches ascend thirteen miles 
and could continue farther. Hence it 
is a very accommodating salmon river, 
this St. John Mr. Hill has acquired, 
just the sort of a river for a busy man 
and a keen angler who has friends to 
entertain. It was a pretty good sort 
of salmon river before the advent 
of Mr. Hill, too, the humble folks of the 
village somewhat ruefully admit. 

Mr Hill first leased from the pro- 
vineial government the right of angling 
on the St. John above the Seignory* 
line (which claimed the lower thirteen 
miles of the river). Later, he bought 
or leased the exclusive right of fishing 
on the Siegnory waters, and further- 
more, in 1904 he acquired from the 
federal government the exclusive right 
to fish in the tidal waters of the river, 
having outbidden the net fishermen’s 
license fees. Thus Mr. Hill controls 
the fishing rights of the entire length 
of the river. But who shall say that the 
right of might as it obtains on the St. 
John is any more all-embracing than in 
any other corner of the globe where men 
have laid hold of the thought that all 
men are created free and equal? May 
not Caretaker Chambers wink a for- 
giving eye at certain things which occur 
during the fifty weeks of the year that 
the Overlord is far, far away? He is a 
charitable man, is Caretaker Robert 
Chambers, and let it be hoped his in- 
terpretation of his duty to his “boss” 
is no more exacting than will permit 
of his holding his job. 

In addition to acquiring exclusive 
right to the salmon fishing, Mr. Hill has 
had an eye to his own convenience and 
comfort. One mile from the mouth of 
the river, on the west side, near the bank, 
he has built a storehouse in which he 
keeps his canoes—fifteen in number. 
Thirteen miles further up the river, 
just about its junction with the Cham- 
bers’ branch, he has erected a fine log 
house, a building for the canoemen, an 
icehouse and a small cook-room. Then 
again, near the Salmon branch, on the 
east side, he has another small house 
and out-buildings. 


*The Seignory is an old French grant. The present 
heirs call themselves the Labrador Company. 


The canoe-shed is about forty feet 
long and fifteen feet wide; side walls 
and ends are of logs; roof of boards and 
shingles. One end serves as an ice- 
house, but is not often needed, except 
when salmon are brought down to go 
aboard the yacht and the heavy sea 
prevents the steam launch crossing 
the bar. The canoes are built of poplar; 
they are twenty-four to twenty-five 
feet long, three feet wide and fourteen 
and a half inches deep. They have 
four seats. The seats are stained or 
varnished, and the shell is painted inside 
and out aslate color. These canoes have 
a wonderful carrying capacity—a ton 
ean be safely transported in each. 
When carrying two canoemen and an 
angler I don’t think they draw over 
three inches of water. 

The log house, which is built almost 
entirely of spruce, is a fine structure. 
The main building is fifty by thirty 
feet, having two stories and attic, with 
a kitchen on the back, twenty by 
fourteen feet. The piazza is eight feet 
wide and extends the whole length of 
the front and two ends, the space from 
roof to floor being completely covered 
from the outside with wire mosquito 
netting. In the building of this house 
due care was exercised to obtain 
logs of uniform size and straightness, 
and free from big knots. The logs are 
not locked at the corners as in ordinary 
camp style, but a better klea was in- 
vented, the credit being due to Mr. 
Robert Chambers, caretaker for Mr. Hill. 
Half the logs are hewn to a uniform 
thickness and width, one side being 
left in the natural state; also about 
two feet of the ends of these logs is not 
hewn at all; but left round. The other 
logs are hewn to the same _ thickness 
and width on three sides for the whole 
length. It will be noticed on close 
observation of the illustration that 
every alternate log locks its neighbor 
(those are the logs the ends of which were 
left round), and, at the point where the 
flat surface begins, the shoulder, or 
notch, forms a lock with the log made 
like it—the other logs are snipped at 
the ends and are used to fill in the 
space between and butt against the pro- 
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jecting logs just back of the shoulder. 
After all the frame was up the projecting 
logs were cut off nice and square, allow- 
ing the ends to project about eighteen 
inches. The roof of the piazza was 
made from small logs of eight and nine 
inches diameter, the logs split in two 
pieces and the heart scooped out. 
One row of these was placed on the 
roof, close together, convex sides down- 
wards, and then a row was placed on 
these, convex sides up, so that the 
edges rest in the concave sides of the 
lower row. This style of roof added 
much to the rustic appearance of the 
house. The roof of the main building 
is covered with boards and _ shingles. 

On the ground floor are smoking- 
room, dining-room, four bedrooms and 
kitchen. All save the kitchen have 
wainscoting of best quality of beaded 
spruce sheathing, four feet high; above 
this the walls are covered with a red 
canvas, or cotton. The rooms are 
about eight feet high. The joists of the 
second floor are made of round logs from 
which the bark has been removed. The 
top sides of those log joists are flattened 
so as to receive the flooring, which is 
laid on beaded side downwards. 

The second floor has four bedrooms, 
finished the same as the rooms below, 
excepting the ceilings, the sheathing 
being nailed to the lower side of the 
joists, no third floor being necessary. 
The whole interior, after very careful 
sand papering, received a _ thorough 
application of yellow stain polish. The 
base of the chimney stands out in the 
smoking-room; it is eight feet high 
and about eight feet wide. The fire- 
place is let in and is about four feet 
wide and three feet high. The inner 
edge forming this opening for the fire- 
place is made of firebrick, but outside 
of this the whole facing is formed 
of round stones, taken from the river, 
the whole being firmly set in cement. 

The furnishings of this house are not 
elaborate, but are such as one might 
expect to find in surroundings so prim- 
itive, and are consistent with the style 
of dress the sportsman dons in sport- 
ing and camping life. 

The camp for the men is made in the 
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usual lumber camp style. On the east 
side of the main river, at the Salmon 
branch, Mr. Hill has another house, 
which he bought from his predecessor, 
This house is plainly built, has but one 
story—dining-room and five bedrooms 
—and is not often visited by its owner. 
I have spent several months in timber 
exploration of the territory watered by 
this river and am well acquainted with 
all heretofore described. 

Now, let us follow Mr. Hill on a trip 
here and through attendant incidents. 
About the first week in June, having 
received word from his caretaker by 
wire that the first run of salmon has 
appeared, Mr. Hill advises the captain, 
Mr. D. A. Weed, in command of his 
steam yacht, the ‘‘Wacouta” (which 
winters at New London, on the New 
England coast), to proceed to Montreal. 
This year I believe the Wacouta went 
to Montreal, but later returned to 
Quebec, where Mr. Hill and party em- 
barked. The whole party numbered 
eight—Mr. James J. Hill, his secretary, 
Mr. Tooney; his son, Mr. Louis M. Hill; 
Colonel D. S. Lamont, Dr. Stewart, 
Messrs. G. Baker, W. B. Dickerman, 
and 8. Thorne: these four last named 
I believe are from New York. 

Leaving Quebec, about thirty hours’ 
steaming brought the Wacouta off St. 
John early Saturday morning, June 
24. A windstorm had caused a heavy 
sea to break on the bar too angrily to 
permit of putting out in the launches, 
so the Wacouta ran on to Mingan 
Harbor, twelve miles farther. By Sun- 
day morning the sea had calmed, and 
about nine o’clock the Wacouta put in 
an appearance about three quarters of a 
mile off St. John river. Launching the 
largest and one of the smaller of the 
Wacouta’s three launches, the party 
got aboard the largest, the smaller 
one taking baggage and_ provisions. 
Leaving the yacht, they started for the 
river. When a half mile in the river 
and opposite the telegraph office, they 
were met by the caretaker and nine 
canoes, each manned by two expert 
canoeists. Ten of these canoemen are 
hired and brought from the south 
shore of Gaspe bay; the remaining eight 
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are from the village of St. John. Im- 
mediately on meeting the canoes, the 
baggage was transferred from the small 
launch to the canoes and the party got 
aboard the small launch, the larger 
one returning to the yacht. The small 
launch now set out up river for the log 
house, followed in hot pursuit by the 
canoes, all arriving within a very few 
minutes of each other. 

For a while after the arrival all was 
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skips over the water, when he is re- 
minded that he has other flies than 
artificial ones to deal with, and he gets 
the kind of bites he is not looking for. 
Just then, splash! jumps a salmon to 
his fly. Now his sporting blood is up, 
and he lands two or three salmon, for- 
getful of the biting flies, till the hour for 
breakfast calls him off. On his way to 
the house, with pocket microscope he 
begins to examine the bites on his hands 














THE LOG HOUSE AT THE JUNCTION OF THE CHAMBERS BRANCH WITH THE ST. JOHN 


bustle—the baggage was placed in order; 
the cook and waiter (brought from 
the yacht) overhauled the provisions 
and made ready for lunch in quick 
style. Dinner came on in the evening, 
and so the day passed. 

Now it was Monday morning, and 
long before breakfast one or two of 
the party were out to try for salmon, 
believing the old saw that “the early 
bird catches the worm.” The early 
fisherman calls to order his two men by 
telephone connecting the buildings; they 
take a canoe and proceed to the center 
of the stream to fish. The mosquito, 
blackfly and sandfly are believers of 
the old adage and they are out early 
“for blood.” The early fisherman be- 
gins to cast his fly, admiring it as it 


and arms, which by this time have begun 
to swell, and in his mind he pictures the 
horrors of malaria fever and fatal results 
of blood poisoning. Next time we see 
him he will be arrayed in hood and 
gloves, as one might appear when 
handling a swarm of bees. Break- 
fast over after nine o’clock, any of the 
party are free to spend the day fishing 
or at leisure. 

Some of the very enthusiastic anglers, 
Mr. James J. Hill being one of them, 
take a lunch, only returning after dark. 
They fish up and down river within 
four miles of the house. This fishing 
trip is a great means of recreation of 
mind for Mr. Hill, for when killing a 
salmon (and a plucky fellow will some- 
times take half an hour) he is forget- 
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ful of all else and handles his fish with 
the ambition and energy of a man 
twenty years his junior. 

The secretary busies himself with the 
general order of everything, daily, about 
noon, dispatching two men with tele- 
grams; they also take along with them 
in the canoe the salmon from the snow 
shed, which were put there from the catch 
of the day previous. At the telegraph 
office they are always met by Captain 
Weed, who takes the salmon aboard his 
launch and starts at once for the yacht, 
where the salmon are put in the re- 
frigerator. On his last summer’s visit, 
the Captain frequently came ashore, 
accompanied by some one or other of 
the crew. He is a fine, jovial fellow, 
and was much sought after by young 
boys and girls, from whom he bought 
two hundred pounds of codfish tongues. 
I think ere the good Captain left he 
surely learned the phrase ‘“Voulez 
vous des lanques de morues, Monsieur,” 
the oft-repeated demand of those youth- 
ful venders. Captain Weed many times 
intended to refuse buying more tongues, 


but when some little child would bash- 
fully approach and ask in French, “Will 
you buy more tongues?” the Captain 
would never refuse. The day before 
departing the Captain called out, “More 
tongues, boys?” The boys, taking it 
up “Encore des langues,” in a few 
minutes returned and the Captain was 
kept busy counting out small money, 
and to his surprise forty pounds were 
procured in those few minutes. 

I once visited aboard the Wacouta. 
She is a beautiful yacht. Cleanliness 
seems to be the motto aboard. The 
eye is at once struck by the polish and 
shine of everything. It is not my 
intention to give a detailed description 
of what is to be seen aboard. I will, 
however, comment a little on the con- 
venience of everything, which assures 
comfort and must make the pleasure of 
a voyage superb. I first descended 
to the engine-room, the place aboard 
ship that always interests me most. 
Steam is always kept up in the boilers; 
the engines are at rest, but these only 
form a part of the complicated mass 
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to be seen in there—pumps, condensers, 
dynamos and piping fill almost the entire 
space, leaving but narrow passages for the 
engineer to get around. The pumps are 
continually at work, one pulsating hot 
and cold water automatically, always at 
even pressure, to every quarter of the 
ship—at hand in kitchen, bathroom, 
stateroom, laundry, and wherever need- 
ed; another required in the making of 
ice; another in connection with the 
condenser; then the suction pump, 
drawing off the impure air from all the 
living rooms, the pure fresh air naturally 
taking its place. Then there were the 
dynamos, supplying light where re- 
quired, and much else my limited 
knowledge and hasty glance do not 
permit me to describe. 

Ascending from the engine-room, we 
descended by another stairway and passed 
through the dining-room, parlor and 
staterooms, each and all showing evi- 
dence of luxury and comfort. 

I include with the other Illustrations 
a snapshot of Caretaker Chambers, 
which shows also the canoe and chair 
which figured in an incident which I 
will relate. On Sunday, July 2, Mr. 
Hill, accompanied by Messrs. W. B. 
Dickerman and G. Baker, started up 
river for the smaller house, in three 
canoes. Enjoying the pleasure canoeing 
affords, they glided along in thoughtful 





TO GO ON BOARD THE WACOUTA 


silence. Mr. Hill’s two men, the care- 
taker astern and his son in the bow, 
were poling (which is faster and better 
when ascending the stream). Unex- 
pectedly, the bowman’s pole got fast on 
the bottom; he was unable to pull 
it clear quickly, to hold on might mean 
to be hauled overboard or perhaps 
upset the canoe, so he let it go. Mr. 
Hill’s impulsive disposition, which leads 
him to lay hold of all coming his way, 
impelled him to grasp the pole, which 


he did, with grim determination to 
extricate it. Alas! He held on too long, 


the pole did not leave go the bottom, 
and by the momentum of the canoe he 
was hauled overboard, himself and his 
chair receiving a thorough baptism. 
He arose to the water’s surface, chair 
in hand, and was caught by the men 
of the canoe following closely in the 
rear. They paddled ashore, and when 
once on terra firma Mr. Hill thought 
little of being wet, but at once sought 
from his pocket a substantial roll of 
paper money, which he put in his valise, 
first allowing it to dry out a little in the 
canoe. 

With the exception of this incident 
and one rainy day, the time was passed 
in angling, each day following the other 
as heretofore noted, till Thursday, July 
6. On the day previous word was re- 
ceived at the village that Mr. Hill 
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and party would leave at noon next 
day. This St. John village comprises 
about forty families—racial suicide is 
by no means practiced here; folks 
believe in nature taking its course, so 
families of children numbering six to 
a baker’s dozen are common. It is 
customary for Mr. Hill and party before 
their departure for the yacht on the day 
of leaving to land on the shore near the 
telegraph office. This gives them a 
chance to supple their legs from the 
cramped position while descending the 
river by canoe, while Mr. Tooney is 
settling accounts, and baggage is being 
transferred. On previous occasions like 
this Mr. Hill amused himself, to the de- 
light of the children, by throwing silver 
pieces among the youngsters, to excite 
ascramble. Needless to say, the young- 
er population were on tiptoes of ex- 
pectancy. 

The day of departure came beautiful 
and clear, a slight breeze blowing from 
the southwest, and indications pointing 
to it becoming stronger after noon. 
It was a holiday for the school-children, 
and, as hinted before, they were many. 
Long before noon they gathered near 
the landing near the telegraph office. 
At last, about oneo’clock, the millionaire’s 
canoes were sighted and ere long mingled 
among the boys and girls were the 
“belles demoiselles”’ (too big? Ah! Yes; 
for the scramble, yet wanting to be 
noticed they had donned their best 
dresses, hats and ribbons of many 
bright colors), and the mother with babe 
in arms and another little chap by her 
side. With my camera in hand I dodged 
among the anxious boys and girls, and 
with some difficulty got a snapshot of 
the party arriving. 

The Captain was on hand with his two 
launches. 

“The wind has increased and the 
sea is beginning to make on-the bar. 
Hurry, please,” said he. 

The party landed, all in bustle; bag- 
gage was transferred, Mr. Hill and his 
secretary hurried to the telegraph office. 
Mr. Hill, of course, was the central figure 
for the boys and girls, who watched his 
movements closely, the belles demoziselles 
standing to the rear. Said the mother to 
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the little chap at her side in undertone: 
“Va donner la main au Monsieur” 
(“go shake hands with the gentleman”), 
which, when a boy does so, is usually re- 
warded by him receiving a silver piece 
of money. Alas! This time all were 
disappointed. The party hurriedly de- 
parted, the children following Mr. Hill 
to the very water’s edge in the hope of 
a scramble, and myself among them, 
with some difficulty dodging my camera 
between their heads to get a snapshot 
as the launch left for the yacht. 

This fishing trip lasted thirteen days 
since the arrival of the Wacouta; de- 
ducting from this two Sundays, one 
wet day, the day of arrival, and the 
day of the anglers’ departure, and 
they have had eight days remain- 
ing to fish. The party in this time 
caught 368 salmon, 53 being the largest 
number caught in one day and 39 the 
least. Mr. Louis M. Hill headed the 
list for the best individual catch, at 
105, and he also headed the list for the 
best single day’s catch, at 18. 

Since preparing this article I regret 
to learn of the death of Colonel D. S. 
Lamont, who so recently was here on 
the fishing trip. 

The writer finds it hard to harmonize 
his simple reasoning with other than 
the natural laws of demand and supply. 
He has no sympathy with a condition 
which permits one man to kill a hundred 
and five good salmon who has abso- 
lutely no need for them, where those 
who do need them for food may have 
none. In his opinion it must be a poor 
kind of sport which has to do with 
killing for the mere “sport” of so doing; 
and surely Mr. Louis M. Hill and his 
family cannot consume one hundred 
and five salmon (even should they need 
them) ere he again returns to whip the 
salmon pools of the St. John. Since 
Mr. Hill, the elder, has deprived the 
people of the St. John of their salmon 
fishing, he might at least leave them some 
of the salmon he catches; it is a common 
practice, and a most praiseworthy one, 
among sportsmen in eastern Canada 
and Newfoundland to remember the 
poor folks who are now denied to catch 
their own salmon, 








A CHRISTMAS WEEK QUAIL-HUNT 


A Day Afield in Pike County, Missouri, 


Where Bob White is Carefully Protected 


By G. S. CAKE 


HIS is the short chronicle of a 
Christmas week quail-hunt in Pike 
county, Missouri, in a certain township 
which furnishes such a large number of 
sportsmen to the proportion of men who 
carry guns and go afield behind dogs, that 
it will always remain a land blest with 
as good quail-shooting as one would 
want. For years it has been so; for 
years it will be so, because its hunters 
hunt intelligently, and the farmers care 
for and protect the birds. 

A sportsman noted in this vicinity 
for his dogs, skill and clean-cut practices 
is Dr. B——, now but a milestone re- 
moved from seventy years, yet still 
keen for his gun and remarkably suc- 
cessful. He shoots one of the very 
first hammerless guns placed upon the 
market, and mostly from the back of a 
“hoss” well trained to this work. 

Dr. B—— and two sons were in re- 
ceipt of their annual invitation from 
the doctor’s good friend and neighbor, 
Mr. V ——,, to come over for a day with 
the latter’s quail, sending word that he 
had five large, fine covies on less than 
two hundred acres of land. It has long 
been Mr. V——’s custom to set aside one 
day in each Christmas week for his friend 
the doctor, the doctor’ssons anda friend or 
two to enjoy the splendid shooting his 
farm affords. The writer was included 
in the party on this day. And such 
a day! Clear as a bell, with the at- 
mosphere full of that ozone which gives 
snap to the actions of both hunters and 
dogs. However, the reader must not 
gather from the sentence followed by 
the exclamation point that it was one of 
slaughter for the birds. Not that. 
The bag of the party totaled a few less 
than sixty birds, to which our host was 
asked to help himself. A reasonable 
number for four men. The quail had 
not been shot at before and were not 
hunted again that year. 


In a large woodland pasture where 
we found the first covey, Dr. B——, 
thirty and forty years ago, killed deer 
and turkeys, and over the fields and 
knobs surrounding us had chased foxes 
with his father, a noted sportsman, 
who had come to Pike county from 
Virginia in the early 40’s. The dogs, 
working true to their breed and training, 
pointed on the first covey before we had a 
chance to fairly stretch our legs. It 
scattered just to suit, the doctor and I 
following the portion that flew up a 
ravine heavily carpeted with leaves and 
brush. My venerable shooting com- 
panion suggested that on single birds 
we both shoot, as under the existing 
conditions there would be no waiting the 
result of the first shot. Point number 
one proved to be a single and our 
guns cracked, mine I thought a second 
in advance, and I was satisfied the bird 
tumbled at my shot. William, a negro 
who was attending the doctor for the 
purpose of opening gates, expressed the 
same opinion and the doctor, who had 
not spoken, awarded me the bird, adding: 

“Don’t show me any favors, my boy, 
because I may not be as quick in getting 
my gun to shoulder as you are. I'll 
take my chances on an even footing 
with you, sir, or any of the other boys.” 

While he knew he was handicapped, 
he was game to the core. I appreciated 
what he said and more, I knew if I 
killed as many birds as the old gentle- 
man I would have to shoot quick, hard 
and long. The next point was on a 
single and the bird went down at the 
report of my gun. 

“You’re pretty quick on the trigger 
to-day, George,” he remarked. 

The third single bird sailed straight 
away from us and it was the same story. 
The fourth bird flew directly across 
our path from our right-hand side, 
flushed by the boys below us. I beat 
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The Doctor played foxy this time and held up 
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him to this one by a hair’s breadth, we 
agreed. Then the fifth single bird got 
up. The doctor played foxy this time 
and held up. I shot and missed and he 
killed it at about sixty yards, to the 
great amusement of William. It was 
a pretty stiff jolt for me and I was a bit 
chagrined, but a harder one was coming. 

I must digress here a bit in order 
to incorporate an incident which oc- 
curred after we had lunched with our 
host. A portion of a covey flushed 
in the corner of an old orchard was 
found in very heavy wild grass about 
a foot high, bordering a brook. Under 
this a part of the birds took cover. To 
flush them after found by the dog we 
actually kicked them out, and one at a 
time. Here we witnessed such work 
by one of our dogs as I am sure deserves 
mention, for it will long live in our 
hunting annals. We had no means of 
knowing at the first point whether there 
were ten quail or only one in that grass. 
William kicked in under Jakey’s nose 
and away went a bird. It was killed. 
Jakey retrieved and without a word 
being spoken to him dropped the bird, 
turned around almost in his tracks and 
again came to a point. William kicked 
out another, and after it was bagged, 
the dog went through exactly the same 
performance, pointing his bird about 
ten feet from where he found the second 
one. Five more times on single birds 
the dog did this, flushing them all with- 
in a thirty-foot square and without a 
word being said to him. He was master 
of the situation and he knew it mighty 
well. The presence of mere man was 
only needed that his excursions after 
the birds need not be in vain. When 
the eighth bird had been returned Jakey 
bounded across the brook. This was the 
id he told us that he had found them 


Here we decided to call it a day, and 
again entering the woods took our way 


to our host’s house. In order to pick 
up any scattered birds in the woods, 
the doctor, William and myself kept 
to the ridge of a steep bank. A hundred 
yards on a squirrel skipped up the bank 
and took to a tall silver-birch tree. 

“Kill ’im fer me! Kill ’im fer me!” 
yelled William. 

I unlimbered and got into action after 
the squirrel, but it proved my undoing. 
While he was scurrying about in the 
topmost branches I let go and missed him. 
All hands saw the miss and there was a 
great roar of laughter. That laugh cost 
me my nerve. To get the next shot I 
descended half way down the bank, 
only to find that instead of it being a 
better position to shoot from here, 
I would have to take an almost impossible 
one. The footing was treacherous and I 
was compelled to throw my head so far 
back my gun pointed upward at an 
angle of ninety degrees. Of course I 
missed the second shot; also the third, 
fourth, fifth and would have continued 
to miss had I not been persuaded to 
hand my gun over to William and let 
him kill it, which he promptly did. It 
was remarked that the squirrel had a 
splendid chance to live long and prosper 
so far as my shooting was concerned; 
but Dr. B—— said it was better to kill 
it, since it no doubt had several shot 
pellets under its skin, and it would be 
cruel to leave it to suffer. But it would 
not have mitigated my disgrace had I 
killed on the sixth shot, and I was glad 
to give the darky my gun. 

As we were climbing into the wagon 
a few minutes later, the Doctor turned 
to me and thoughtfully but emphatically 
remarked: 

“George, I reckon you’d better give 
me those five birds we doubled on. I 
wouldn’t have mentioned it—but that 
squirrel. Yes, you’d better give ’em 
back.” 

And I did. The laugh is on me still. 
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YULE TIDE 


BY ALIDA POTTER 


The Yule log builds its ruddy spires of light, 
And whiles away the watches of the night 
With one soft-shrilling lullaby of song ; 
With pictured castle ruins, and a throng 

Of sylphic phantoms, flashing forth in flame, 
And ever perishing before the claim 

Of new-created forms. Upon the wall 

A thousand vivid shadows nse and fall, 

And trip their merry measure like a host 

Of dancing mutes, intent to chase the ghost 
Of sad-eyed Sorrow from the haunts of men 
Before the dawn shall waken them again. 


Without, the cold world sleeps beneath a sheen 
Of chastened glory. Bitter winds and keen 

Have ceased a while their wintry war, and 

Rest their wearied wings. The bare earth lies caressed 
With drifts of untouched snow. The gentle skies 
Look down with such benignity as eyes 

Of angels well might shed. The trees are still. 
O’er all there is a solitude, a thrill 

Unspeakable. And countless stars are born 

To tell the story of that ancient morn 

The silent evening prayerfully awaits; 

For with the morrow shall the eastern gates 

Their fullest floods of radiance release 


To welcome in anew The Prince of Peace. 
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WOLF-HUNTING IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN 


Hunting Timber Wolves on Foot in Mid-Winter with Foxhound and Rifle 


By NELSON ROBERTS 


A LAW was passed at the last session 

of the Wisconsin legislature plac- 
ing the bounty on wolves at $20.00. 
It was formerly $10.00; that is, if the 
county paid $5.00, the state paid $5.00, 
or if the county paid $2.00 the state paid 
$2.00. The amount of bounty was 
regulated by the county. The state was 
willing to do as much as the county. 
Outside of that, it had no special interest 
inthe matter. Now the state says to the 
county, “I am going to pay $10.00 each 
for grown wolves. You pay the same.” 
The reason is that wolves have increased 
so rapidly during the last three years 
as to prove a public menace. 

Two years ago we shot a wolf ahead 
of ahound. It was the first wolf killed 
here. People were shocked and alarmed 
to think of wolves being so near town 
(Mosinee). We ran several that winter, 
but failed to kill any more. There has 
been a change since then, and now when 
the snow falls in November, it shows 
long lines of oval tracks, one directly a- 
head of the other, leading from the 
swamps to the farms and across the 
slashings, following a rabbit trail here 
and a wagon road there. And at night, 
when the moon is beaming and all is 
still, there comes floating through the 
night air the long, lonely cry of the 
gray wolf. Farm dogs bark fiercely, 
and the lone woodsman on his way to 
camp whistles merrily to drive away the 
feeling of dread that steals over him. 

The substance of this is that wolf 
hunting is now a sport. Not only are 
the animals hunted for the bounty, but 
for the sport also. The man who has 
listened to the music of a pack of fox- 
hounds, knows what sport is. The fact 
that a wolf runs much the same as a fox 
but does not “hole,” makes wolf-hunt- 
ing better sport than fox-hunting. The 


chase lasts until the wolf is killed or the 
dogs quit the trail. 





Since wolf-hunting has developed in- 
to a full-fledged sport, we have started to 
breed hounds for that purpose, but so 
far we have little more than the foun- 
dation for a splendid pack. Naturally, 
a wolfhound must be a stayer. It is 
not essential that he be a fighter. Ex- 
periments with different hounds from 
different kennels have not proven entire- 
ly satisfactory, one trouble being that 
nearly all of the registered foxhounds 
we have used lacked voice. The proper 
hound for wolf-hunting is a cross be- 
tween the long-eared foxhound and the 
bloodhound. This makes a hound that 
will stay on a cold trail until the game 
is raised. They have good tongues and 
great noses. The thoroughbred, long- 
eared Northern foxhound, often mis- 
called a deerhound, makes a good dog, 
but add a little bloodhound to him and 
you have your ideal. 

Northern Wisconsin is not a rolling 
field, with here and there a hedge or 
copse. There are s'ashings, grown over 
with brush and blackberry _ bushes, 
stretches of timber for miles, small 
second-growth jack-pine, and river bot- 
toms, tangled and twisted. This is wolf 
country. You must get into the heart 
of it, unmindful of the work, if you 
wish to follow the hounds. 

Imagine a rather damp morning in 
mid-winter. It has snowed during the 
night and the snow is soft and yielding. 
You are clad in good woolens and wear 
a light pair of rubbers and leggins. 
After breakfast, we place a lunch in our 
pockets, light our pipes, and leading three 
eager, lop-eared hounds, sally forth. 
There is “Mag,” and “Dad,” and 
“Trail,” the black-and-tan puppy, who 
is going to make his first run on a wolf’s 
trail to-day—and we shall see how well 
he works. We have the dogs on chain, 
for they are eager to be off. The road 
leads from the little town through a 
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sturdy growth of small pines. Small 
birds are flitting over the snow and there 
are rabbit tracks everywhere, which the 
older hounds sniff contemptuously. The 
morning air is bracing and you drink 
it in deeply, breathing the scent of the 
pines and balsams. 

A mile or so of walking brings us to a 
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slashing, interspersed here and _ there 
with thickets of small timber. To the 
left is a big marsh and to the right 
stretches a broad expanse of dark forest. 
You look anxiously ahead for the trail 
of oval tracks. Here a cat has crossed 
the old road. The snow is melted from 
a log, on which he squatted, which shows 
he must have paused there for some 
time. Presently the old road leads into 
a deserted farmi—a small clearing, with 
a tumble-down cabin. Just to the left 
of the shack, close to the creek, is a long 
line of footprints, leading from the creek 
into the clearing and out on the south 
end. You are at the trail in an instant. 
The hounds bay furiously as they push 
their noses into the snow. The puppy 
takes up the scent and he is followed by 
the old hounds as soon as you have taken 
off their collars. 

“Hunt ’em up, Mag; 
boys!” and away they go. 

We look at the tracks carefully. They 
were made by a good-sized wolf, and the 
trail is not so very old. 

The hounds have settled down to 
business now, giving tongue every two 
or three rods. The puppy has not open- 
ed his mouth, but he is hard at work 
just thesame. The trail is leading for the 


hunt ’em up, 


AND 


STREAM 


heavy timber to the right, but you know 
the wolves are not there. Now the dogs 
are circling south. Ahead of them are 
an old, cut-over slashing and a series of 
brushy thickets. We had better head 
that way, for the game must soon be 
jumped. So we trot along, and then, at 
the edge of a strip of pines, we stop and 
listen. 

This is the exciting moment. The 
hounds are voicing their long howl 
every few jumps. But now listen! 
They have entered a rather large poplar 
thicket near a little marsh. You in- 
stinctively feel that the game is there, 
Your heart jumps and your blood 
courses swiftly as Dad’s long ery breaks, 
falters, stops, and then rises in a deep, 
hoarse roar. Mag sends out one short 
howl after another, and the puppy now 
howls and screams discordantly. The 
game is up! 

The chase leads straight away. Then, 
after going almost beyond hearing, the 
dogs turn, and, though making a large 
circle, head our way. But just as we 
grip our rifles expectantly, the chase 
swings to the left, strikes the creek and 
follows it in the direction of the clearing, 
where we first found the trail. We do 
some sprinting now, but are only in time 
to see the dogs go by. 

Now, as we listen, the baying grows 
fainter and fainter. The wolf has led 
out and we must follow, so, taking an 
extra hitch in our belts, we take up the 
trail. 

The ice on the creek will not bear 
our weight in places, so we cannot make 
the best of time. Besides, the alders 
are so thick we can hardly push our way 
through. Perhaps a mile farther on 
the trail leaves the creek and crosses a 
piece of cut-over country, where walking 
is much better. Then it takes us into 
some heavy timber—hemlock and small 
balsam. The wolf has circled here, 
and we are an hour finding where the 
trail leads out. At the edge of the tim- 
ber two deer have started from their 
beds, climbing the hill in long jumps, 
as their trail tells. 

The chase has led us around in 8 
great circle; and, in a short time, we 
strike a well-used road. We are just 
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three milesfrom town. To the left of the 
road, running in a great half circle, is a 
marsh, and beyond the marsh—or rather, 
half encircled by it—is the “Island.” 
Bounding its other side is the Wisconsin 
river. We stop and listen. 

Hark! 

Woo—oo—oo! Woo—oo! Woo—oo! 

Ah! they are coming. Each cry is a 
trifle nearer. Now we can hear Mag, and 
now the puppy. They are not so eager 
now. There is no yelping, no whining. 
Each cry is long and clear. We are 
watcing the marsh closely. Nearer and 
nearer come the dogs. There! 

From the low brush at the edge of the 
“Tsland,” slinks a dark, lank form. 
His tail droops almost to the ground and 
then curls out, pointing straight behind. 
His snout is sharp and pointed. Now 
he stops and looks back, listening de- 
risively to the clamoring hounds. Then 
he trots out on the marsh. He is cross- 
ing not far below us. 

“One—two—three.” 

Bang! Bang! 

The snow flies over him. 
over-shot! 

Quick, into the road, or we shall lose 
him! 

The dogs are out on the marsh now, 
bawling wildly. 





We have 
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We dash into the road, and the next 
instant the wolf bounds into it twenty 
rods below. For one second he stops 
and throws his head back. Both rifles 
cover the gray outlaw, and, at the si- 
multaneous report, he sinks into the road, 
snapping at his side for a moment, and 
then lies quite still. 

The dogs come up and sniff the silent 
form, then drop down beside it to lick 
their sore feet. 

The puppy is very tired and creeps up 
to us, whining and crying. After to-day 
we may call him a trained wolfhound, 
for he has done nobly. 

The walk home is short, but we are 
glad when we drop the wolf on the door- 
step; yet, he has given us a good day’s 
sport, notwithstanding the work, which 
is a part of every sport that is worth 
while. 

You may hunt many times before 
killing another wolf, or you may kill 
one the next time out. You will never 
admire the wolf or call him game; he 
will never be other than a sneaking 
coward, no matter how well you may 
learn to know him. But you will 
admit that he furnishes great sport, and 
though he may not be game, the dogs 
and men who hunt him down must 
possess that quality in large degree. 





THE AUTHOR 
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A MILD MAN OF MONTANA, WITH HIS PET BEAR GUN AND A BEAR WHICH, MR. BRUNNER DECLARES, 
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A BUDGET OF BEAR LORE 


HUNTING THE GRIZZLY 


By J. S. NASH 


UITE a number of years ago the 
writer, then a young man, and 
supposed to be dying of consumption, 
was sent to the Rocky mountains to 
either recover or die, as the case might 
be. But fate had decreed I was to be- 
come a bear-hunter, and these do not 
die of ‘‘the great white plague.” 

No doubt I was a hunter born; for 
my mother was directly descended from 
the “Nameless clan” of the Scottish 
highlands, the never-subdued clan Me- 
Gregor, and my father and his father be- 
fore him were pioneers and had with 
axe and rifle held their own against the 
wild animals of the frontier and the 
wilder redmen. Small wonder, then, 
that I had tired of hunting the smaller 
fur-bearing animals and the prairie hens 
and wildfowl of the Illinois prairies, and 
hailed with delight that I was to go 
to live in the mountain home of the 
big game I had so long hoped to pursue. 

I could shoot a rifle fairly well when I 
left the “‘States’—I could beat any 
man in our section at target shooting 
and really imagined I was a fine rifle 
shot—but I had been shooting against 
men who were most used to the shotgun, 
and one of the first things I discovered 
after being fairly introduced into moun- 
tain life was that I was a long way 
behind the trained mountaineer in the 
use of the grooved barrel. 

I was placed in the care of Ben 
Williams, a big-bodied old hunter, whose 
heart was large in proportion to his 
body, and he found an enthusiastic 
and somewhat apt pupil in the slender 
boy who so soon grew strong in the 
health-giving air of the mountain land. 
Game of all kinds was abundant, and 
found a ready sale for spot cash. Wil- 
liams, with characteristic sagacity, had 
located near a large tie-camp, and the 
crashing reports of his “Old Reliable” 


Sharps rifle meant death to the animal 
that stood before it and money to the 
man behind it. In my own case, I 
regret to say that many misses on running 
deer were for a long time my lot. After 
much practice, however, it was, to a 
certain extent, dangerous for a deer or 
an elk to break cover within point-blank 
range of my rifle. But shooting deer 
and elk soon became tame sport and I 
turned my attention to that great bear, 
the silver-tip grizzly. 

Now, in shooting these large and 
sometimes dangerous animals, there is 
one quality that ranks far above good 
marksmanship, viz.: steadiness. The 
shooting is usually at short range and 
the target is fairly large—a bear’s brain, 
so far as size is concerned, is a target 
that an indifferent marksman could hit 
four times out of five at thirty yards. 
But with this same target on an in- 
furiated silvertip and the finest marks- 
man on earth will miss the vital spot, 
and maybe the whole bear, unless he has 
this one-needed quality—steadiness. This 
indispensable qualification of the big game 
hunter is at least partially born in some 
men, others acquire it by practice. 

In the first place, the hunter of the 
grizzly bear must provide himself with 
a rifle that is in proportion to the game 
he would kill. He must use this weapon 
until he has absolute faith in its ac- 
curacy, its death-dealing powers and its 
certainty to not missfire, choke, clog or 
in any way fail to perform the work 
for which it’ was made. Given this, 
the hunter can depend that with reason- 
able steadiness and nerve he can kill 
with the modern high-power rifle any 
wild animal that lives. Grizzly bears, 
as a rule, are peaceable animals, the 
opinion of many men to the contrary 
notwithstanding. There are exceptions 
to this rule. I once met a large grizzly 
face to face at an abrupt turn in a rocky 
gulch. The animal charged me with 
murderous rage. Had we been one 
hundred yards apart there would likely 
have been no trouble. The animal 
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seemed to think it was in danger of 
its life, and so charged in self defense. 
Well, it was right, and thanks to stead- 
iness and a good rifle, it fell within ten 
feet of me. 

Again, one may come upon an old 
she bear digging roots or eating berries, 
her cubs out of her sight. She sees the 
man, cannot see her little ones, and 
unless the man can take care of himself, 
there will be a death in his family right 
there. 

Even the small black or brown bear, 
one of the hardest wild animals to find 
without trained dogs, will put up an 
awful fight at times when cornered, 
crippled or battling for its young. 
The reason they are so hard to find is 
simply because they are afraid. Spo- 
kane, Wash., my home, is a modern city 
of nearly 80,000 people, yet within 
twenty-five or thirty miles of its center 
bears can be found by the trained dogs 
of the experienced hunter, hidden away 
in the dark and brushy gulches of the 
nearby mountains. Were these animals 
at all bold or daring, they would have 
been killed off long ago, and Tom 
Hopper, the veteran bear hunter of 
this city, could hardly have made-his 
record of four bears and one cougar in one 
day’s hunt within twenty-five miles of 
Spokane, and “Old Tom’s” pack of 
trained hounds would have to content 
themselves with smaller game. 

In hunting grizzly bears the average 
man must have trained dogs, and the 
other fellow, who is far above the average, 
ean do better with than without them. 
Under certain conditions, however, griz- 
zly bears can be hunted, found and 
killed by the skilled woodsman without 
the aid of dogs. To accomplish this 
end, it requires patience, persevering 
patience, a familiarity with woodcraft, 
a steady nerve, and other things. A 
French receipt for cooking a rabbit says, 
“First catch your rabbit.” In this case, 
first find the haunts of the bear. Study 
his tracks and find the locality he 
frequents most. Then make a resting 
place in a tree, on a ledge of rocks, any- 
where above the ground and well above 
it. Choose a moonlight night and watch 
for your bear. Of course, this plan, to be 
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successful, must be laid in open timber 
or some glade where one can see to shoot 
by moonlight. 

Bears can also be baited. Fix your 
resting-place near a well-beaten bear- 
trail, or any place where bear sign is 
plentiful. Make a trough, or use a heavy 
pan, to hold a quantity of honey, if you 
can get it; or use molasses. Set this 
bait in a convenient spot, within easy 
range of your blind. The first bear 
that comes along will scent the bait, 
eat it, and come back for more. After 
you think bruin is well baited (having 
moonlight nights in mind while making 
these preparations), get into your blind, 
keep still and wait. You may wait 
all night, perhaps several nights, but 
in a locality where bears are plentiful your 
patience is likely to be rewarded. 

One of the wickedest bear fights I 
ever witnessed was over a bait of old, 
moldy combs of honey, between two 
large brown bears, while a third quietly 
ate the honey—reminding me forcibly 
of two men going to law while the lawyer 
was the only one to profit by it. 

Under certain conditions bears can 
be trailed or stalked and killed. For 
instance, in company with a. skilled 
bear-hunter, my old friend Ben Wil- 
liams, I trailed a bear up a rocky gulch 
to his bed, near the head of the gorge. 
Stopping at a distance, we saw the fresh 
trail going in and none coming out, so 
knew he was there. The wind blew 
in our faces, therefore the quarry could 
not scent us. We picked our way slowly 
and carefully up the rocky pass, never 
snapping a stick nor making a sound— 
we were so quiet, indeed, that we walked 
up to within a few rods of a bobcat 
asleep on a rock before we aroused it. 
A rain had fallen the night before, making 
the ground damp and the trailing excel- 
lent. We walked quietly to within thirty- 
five or forty yards of the bear, and Wil- 
liams shot him dead as he rose from 
his bed at the foot of a large fir tree. 

In hunting these animals it is well 
to keep in mind the fact that there 1s 
often*more than one in a place. In the 
above instance, for example, we were 
almost instantly charged by the dead 
bear’s better half, from an adjacent 
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clump of bushes. And for a short time 
she made things unpleasantly lively. 
After the trouble was over we found 
two little baby bears in the mother’s 
bed. 

A year or so ago I read in a maga- 
zine purporting to be a sportsman’s pub- 
lication, concerning the grizzly bear: 
“Tf the forest or field do not furnish him 
food, he may turn with equal relish 
to the orchard, He will 
climb a fruit tree, and strip whole 
branches of ripe fruit,” ete., and again 
the article told how,“ . . . . 8 
grizzly bear came that way, climbed 
a live oak tree that grew near, and, 
walking out on a branch that grew 
over the pigpen, dropped to the ground 
within the paling, snatched a terrified 
pig, and making for the gate, that could 
be opened from the inside only, hastened 
to the family den miles away up the 
cafion.” This dished up as “Grizzly 
Bear Lore” is rank misrepresentation, 
though it might go in fiction for children, 
for any experienced bear-hunter in the 
West well knows the grizzly does not 
climb trees. 

Nothing can be more despicable, to 
my way of thinking, than the practice 
of trapping bears. I have come across all 
manner of suffering creatures, from a bad- 
ger to a grizzly, caught in bear traps. 
I once met a trapper going to his set, 
which he said was nearby, and went along 
with him. We found a_ poor little 
marmot caught in the huge trap, un- 
fortunately by one fore leg. Had it been 
squarely caught its life would have been 
crushed out instantly, but here it lay 
in the full glare of the midday sun, 
suffering terrible agony, and I judged 
already a prisoner for over two days. 
That trapper would not go near the 
trap, declaring the hapless marmot 
deserved all it got for meddling with 
his bear trap. He said it should die 
by inches now, so he would have some 
return for the loss of the chance of 
getting a bear! And he started off. 
I shot the marmot and told the trapper 
what I thought of him, but I came 
mighty near getting into a gun fight for 
my pains. Once I came across a house 
trap, apparently more than a year old. 


The door was down, and on looking 
inside I found it contained the skeleton 
of a largé black bear, which had starved 
to death, having been trapped, no 
doubt, after the man who built the 
house left the country. 


THE UNEXPECTED BEAR 
By REGINALD GOURLAY 


6 |? you set right down on that big 
birch log thar, jest behint that 
big hemlock, an’ set still, an’ not go 
gunnin’ after porkypines or rabbits 
or such like trash, I'll run a deer slap 
over you in about ten minutes.” 

Thus spoke the well-known guide, 
Kit Blackburn, somewhat of a celebrity 
throughout northern Algoma in that 
somewhat distant day, as he stood 
before me with his three hounds at the 
entrance of a queer place called the “ Fry- 
ing-pan” in that district. It was a dense 
cover of about ten or twelve acres, sur- 
rounded on all sides but one by high 
perpendicular rock cliffs. This side 
where we were standing was exactly 
like the handle of a frying-pan and 
formed the only possible means of 
exit for any big game that might be in the 
thicket. Here I was posted. 

“Now ye can shoot well enough 
when ye’re put to it,” further remarked 
Blackburn, as he turned away to put 
his three eager hounds into the cover. 
“What I objec’ to is your permiscious 
habit of shootin’ after all kinds of rub- 
bage—patridge, chipmunks, rabbits and 
sech, when’ your whole soul ought 
to be glued onter gettin’ a buck.” 
And as he forced his way into the cover 
he delivered a final aphorism for my 
benefit, which I commend to the at- 
tention of every young sportsman: 
“When you’re after patridge, shoot 
patridge; when you’re after deer, shoot 
at deer and nothin’ else.” 

It was very quiet after he left, in the 
great wilderness that surrounded me, 
so quiet that the noise made by a red- 
headed woodpecker tapping at an old 
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pine shell close by seemed positively 
obtrusive. Now and then a dead leaf 
fluttered to the ground or a chipmunk 
ran across the trail, and once a par- 
tridge came slowly out of a clump of 
spruce close to me, spreading out his 
ruff and tail. He advanced to within 
ten feet of me, and then, on my making 
a slight movement, was off with a 
whirr which made me start. I didn’t 
fire at him for two reasons; first, be- 
cause I had the fear of my guide’s 
displeasure before my eyes, and second, 
because my twelve-bore gun was loaded 
with cartridges containing one heavy 
round bullet, our favorite charge in 
those days for big game in thick cover, 
and more effective at close range than 
anything a rifle could throw. 

My partridge visitant had hardly 
made his departure when a hound opened 
in the very center of the Frying-pan, 
the sweet voices of the other two chim- 
ing in a moment afterwards. I jumped 
behind my hemlock tree and waited, 
tense and eager. I waited some five 
minutes, but the wow-wowing in the 
cover still continued. 

I was then, as the reader has, by this 
time, probably inferred, a rank green- 
horn about deer-shooting. Still, I knew 
enough to be sure that any deer would 
have been out of that long before. 
Also, from the loud, excited and station- 
ary nature of the hounds’ cry, that 
they were running no trail, but were 
“baying” something. So I resolved to 
go in and investigate. 

After a somewhat strenuous exper- 
ience of the “forest primeval,” con- 
sisting, in this case, of one of the densest 
cedar and spruce swamps I ever crept 
through—and I’ve been through a good 
many, I emerged suddenly on a small 
beaver meadow. And then I saw what 
the dogs were talking about. I had 
thought they were after a porcupine, 
which made me in such a hurry to inter- 
fere. Every sportsman knows what 
& porcupine’s quills are in a dog’s 
mouth and throat, and what a job it 
is, both for the man and the dog, get- 
ting them out. But it wasn’t a por- 
cupine. Raised on his hind legs, in the 
center of the little beaver meadow, 
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with the slaver dripping from his jaws 
and evidently in an awfully sinful 
passion, was a fine black bear. Not 
one of the largest size, perhaps, but a 
good average bear for all that. The 
hounds were baying him at a respectful 
distance and he was trying to get hold 
of one of them with all the energies of his 
being, when I appeared on the scene. 
The instant I grasped the situation I 
fired at him, but whether from the 
quick movements of the brute, or 
whether I was experiencing a slight 
touch of that ignoble feeling which 
English schoolboys denominate “funk” 
(I was then unaware that the black 
bear is the most cowardly of all his 
tribe, except, as is the case with all 
wild animals, when he is “crippled 
or cornered’), the shot struck far 
back, hitting him in the loins. 

The bear instantly dropped on all 
fours, and came straight at me. I re- 
member distinctly that at this moment 
the generous wish flashed across my 
mind that Blackburn were with me 
to share the glory—and the danger. 
Luckily for me, however, the dogs were 
animated by the shot, and ran in on 
bruin. Then I had a demonstration of 
what even that “woolly coward,” the 
black bear, could do when he was in 
a tight place and couldn’t run away. 

One of the best hounds—called by 
his master in a prophetic mood, Sorrow; 
probably on account of the mourn- 
fulness of his voice—went straight at the 
bear, dodged the terrible swing of the 
forepaw and caught hold of bruin’s 
ear, literally leaping on his back, and 
seizing him behind the ear. The bear 
rose on his hind legs and with a swift 
brushing sort of movement of his paw 
literally wiped poor Sorrow off like a 
fly. At this moment I sighted at 
the bear’s chest and fired, and he fell 
stone dead the heavy round bullet 
having made a hole in him that you 
could have put three fingers into. 
At that short range no rifle bullet could 
have stopped him so effectively. 

I was standing over my bear, hardly 
able to believe my good luck, when 
Blackburn appeared. 


— 
“So you left yer stand again, sir? 
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he said, with melancholy resignation. 
“What hev ye shot?” he continued, 
with fine scorn, ‘“‘a nice leetle rabbit?” 

“No,” said I; “I’ve shot a bear.” 

He looked at me, came over, looked 
at the bear, and then he sat down on 
the ground. 

“Wal, wal,” he presently remarked. 
‘Beginners hes luck, and miracles aint 
through happenin’ yet.” 

He rose and went over to the in- 
animate form of poor Sorrow. 

“Did ye shoot the dog, too?” he 
inquired. 

We did our best to resuscitate Sorrow, 
but, as the Irish gentleman remarked of 
his adversary after a bit of a discussion, 
“He wasn’t worth pickin’ out of the 
gutther.” So we interred him on the 
field of battle. Half an hour after 
two hunters might have been seen 
paddling a dugout down the beautiful 
river, which flowed close to the scene 
of action. A short pipe was in each 
man’s mouth, and serene contentment 
spread all over each face. They were 
Blackburn and myself bringing into 
camp the remains of the unexpected 
bear. 


SOME BLACK BEAR 
NOTES 


By A. McCHARLES 


HE black bear of northern Ontario 
is the finest animal of his kind in 
the world. He is of good size, weigh- 
ing from 200 to 300 pounds when full 
grown, and in some cases 400 pounds 
or more. His coat of long, soft hair 
is remarkably fine and of shining black 
color until he dens up for the winter, 
but it has a dirty, brownish shade when 
bruin comes out in the spring. The fur- 
buyers, however, will give a higher price 
for a spring skin than for a fall skin, as 
an undercoating of finer silky hair about 
two inches long grows on it during the 
hibernating season. 
When he leaves his den in the spring 
bruin is astrolling fat as when he went in, 
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but in two or three weeks he is reduced 
almost to a skeleton, as his food supply 
is then limited to roots, and the old 
fat slumps off him by a natural process. 

His chief delicacies are pork, wild 
honey, fish and ants. In fact, one 
could easily follow up a bear’s trail 
in the broule, or burnt country, by noting 
the rotten logs he tears up for ants as 
he meanders around every day, not in 
a circle but in a sort of loop like a 
mammoth ox-bow. Ten miles is a good 
day’s tramp for him, and he generally 
comes back to his headquarters at 
night. 

He gorges himself during July and 
August on the blueberries and other 
wild fruits that are so plentiful in 
northern Ontario, and his meat is, there- 
fore, sweet and tender in the fall. I have 
eaten fall bear-steak with a relish in the 
bush, as a change from salt pork and 
beans, many a time. 

But to my story. Except when the 
female is nursing her cubs, the black 
bear is far more afraid of man than 
man need be of the bear. The old 
male bear is then on hand, ostensibly 
as a protector, but he never helps to 
support the family, and is usually 
the first to run away on the approach of 
any danger. The mother, on the other 
hand, will die, if need be, in defense 
of her young. But she often risks 
her life in a very foolish way. She 
cannot reason worth a cent. For in- 
stance, when taken by surprise with 
her cubs she will stand up on her hind 
legs and face a man, and even walk 
towards him, until the cubs have 
time to climb up into trees or get away, 
and then she will scamper off into the 
woods. Now, the silly part of this 
performance is the fact that in such 
an attitude she is more easily shot, 
and the cubs are more exposed when 
up in trees than when on the ground. 

Some years ago, in one of my many 
tramps prospecting for mines on the 
nickel range, I wandered away several 
miles from my camp, as the rock for- 
mation was rather favorable to the 
occurrence of ore deposits on it in the 
direction I had taken that day. I 
wanted to explore the whole of that 
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rock belt, and so decided to stay out all 
night and finish my tramp next day. 
In climbing up a high bluff out of a dirty 
swamp, so as to get dry wood for my 
night fire, I came unexpectedly upon 
an old female bear and her two very 
young cubs. I had my gun, and could 
have shot her, but bear-skins are of no 
value in the summer months. One of 
the cubs crawled up a burnt pine stub, 
and the mother took the other one 
with her into the swamp. 

I made a fire at the foot of the stub 
for the double purpose of making a 
cup of tea in a little tin pail for my 
supper, and also to smoke the cub 
down, I intending to carry him with 
me to the camp for a pet. I invariably 
take a day’s grub in my knapsack on 
every such trip. 

The cub soon began to descend, and 
I caught him by the scruff of the neck, 
though he was too young to bite much. 
Having no cord, I took the strings 
out of my shoe-packs and tied him to a 
small sapling near the fire. 

I shared my frugal supper with the 
cub, and then he curled up and went to 
sleep. I knew very well that the old 
mother was watching us all the time 
in the edge of the bush, and that I would 
have to keep up a fire the whole night 
through to prevent her from coming 
after the cub. I gathered a pile of 
stumps and roots for this purpose, 
and sat down for an all-night’s vigil, 
with my back to a tree and smoking my 
pipe. But I was tired, and towards 
morning I fell asleep and the fire went 
out. 

The first thing I knew I was suddenly 
awakened by feeling the warm, wet 
tongue of the old mother bear passing 
over my face! I jumped up fast enough, 
but before I could realize what was up, 
she was half way down the hill, and I 
never saw her nor the cub again. 

Why did she lick my face? No doubt 
the New Nature writers will say it was 
simply out of gratitude because I 
had not killed the cub! But I have 
learned too much of bears to entertain 
so silly an idea. She was simply so 
scared that she didn’t know “what she 
was up against.” 


AND 
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BEAR HUNTING IN FIN- 
LAND AND RUSSIA 


By COUNT ERIC VON ROSEN* 
(Translated from the Swedish by Ivan Brattberg). 


URING the last few years I have 
had the pleasure of shooting a 
good many of the largest and most 
interesting beasts of prey in northern 
Europe, namely, the bear; and in virtue 
of experience gained during these years, 
I am in a position to relate some bear- 
hunts in the Finlandian and Russian 
Karelen, where I have seen thirty-six, 
and personally killed twenty-three bears, 
including six cubs. During these hunts 


and my wanderings in the Swedish 
Lappmarkent I have had _ excellent 


opportunities to study the life of the 
bears, especially the different ways 
in which they prepare their sleeping- 
places for their winter’s sleep. I have 
also drawn several sketches of their 
footsteps, but space would not allow 
me to enter into such details here. 

My hunts in Finland and Russia have 
always taken place during the winter, 
but in many different ways. I then will 
begin with the one which has given me 
the greatest pleasure, namley, “par- 
foree’’—hunting on ski. 

The starting place for most of my 
bear-hunts, and also for this one, is a 
little village, Suojarvi, lying on a lake 
of the same name, about fourteen 
Swedish milest east vf Waresila station, 
in the province of Karelen of Finland. 

A bear was “ringad”€ only four 

*The author of this, Count Erie von Rosen, be- 
longs to one of the foremost families in Sweden. and 
is a well-known sportsman. Although but twenty-six 
years of age, he is one of the greatest bear-hunters in 
Sweden, and while three years ago he was a member 
of a Swedish exploration party to South America, he 
there, besides proving himself a very good hunter, also 
gave evidence of being an excellent mountaineer, 
climbing several of the higher peaks in the Andes. 

+One Swedish mile equals ten kilometers or about 
six and one-half English miles. 

tBelongs to the most northern province of Sweden, 
Lapland. 

{In the wintertime, when the bear is lying asleep in 
his lair, a general search for him is made by a score of 
men. When he is found, the men walk into a x 4 
circle, and then draw in closer and closer round the 
lair, so they may be quite sure he has not run away 
This is called a ‘‘ring,” and the bear is said to be 
‘‘ringad.”” Now, these country fellows who have 8 


bear so surrounded offer the ring forsale, and it often 
brings a high price. 
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Swedish miles from the village, which 
was rather lucky, as I often have been 
obliged to sleigh or go on ski more than 
fifteen Swedish miles to reach the 
“rings.”” My companions were Mr. Sjog- 
ren, Captain Bjorkenstam, and a Finnish 
master of the chase, Broberg, who kindly 
had promised to help us as interpreter 
and who afterwards became my insep- 
arable partner, when hunting. 

At daybreak we started from the 
village, in a sleigh, and after a couple 
of hours reached the place, where we 
had to continue on ski. It was a 
beautiful winter morning, the ground 
being covered with frozen snow to a 
depth of four feet, over which rested 
new fallen snow, about two or three inches 
thick, so it was an excellent way for 
our ski, and soon we had reached a 
thicket, in which the bear was said to be 
found. We agreed that the Captain 
and I should enter the thicket in order 
to get sight of the bear, which we knew 
was not lying in an underground lair, 
but in an overground one. Although 
we had short ski it was rather difficult 
to get through the thicket, and we were 
also a little excited, because every 
moment we expected to jump the bear. 

I was about fifteen feet ahead of the 
Captain when I suddenly saw a black 
mass under a bushy pine. I understood 
instantly that it was the bear and I 
must not go farther, because should 
I take my eyes off him for an instant he 
might sneak away from us in the thicket. 
So I took aim at the black-brown mass 
and fired. The bear disappeared as a 
shadow. I hastened forward, but no 
blood could be seen; only a plowed 
furrow in the snow showed the way he 
had taken. His long, shaggy hair had 
fooled me and the bullet had passed 
through this, without hurting him. 

As this was my first bear-hunt I 
may partly be excused for having shot 
too early, and I had not yet learned to 
choose the right place for my bullet. 
But that the bear should escape on 
account of my inexperience was, however, 
more than I could tolerate; therefore, 
I immediately started after him. Bro- 
berg followed me and now began a ski 
contest such as I never dreamed of. 
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To go on ski in the fleeing bear’s 
trail was impossible, because he had 
sunk too deep in the snow, so we fol- 
lowed at the side of it, which was rather 
difficult, because we often lost it when 
we had to go round the many thickets. 
At last we came out into a more open 
wood, and here we were able to increase 
our speed considerably. Suddenly we 
got sight of the animal about fifty 
yards ahead of us. With frightened haste 
and speed not to be despised he plunged 
through the deep snow. A more im- 
posing sight than the black bear making 
his way through the blinding white snow, 
the pinewood in winter dress as a back- 
ground, is not often to be seen. Taking 
aim, [ fired, and with a roar the bear 
stopped; but only for one moment, and 
then he started again. A second shot 
dropped him on the snow. Our run on 
the ski had then lasted three quarters 
of an hour. 

To write about the ancient customs, 
which are inseparable from a bear-hunt 
in Karelen, would take too much space, 
but I will now relate another hunt, 
when the bear was lying in an under- 
ground lair. 

This was situated under the roots 
of an old fallen pine tree, where the bear 
had dug out a suitable cavern. When 
we came near the cave my people 
stopped and I stole forward alone. I 
went on as noiselessly as possible, lifting 
the ski to avoid scraping on the crust. 
At the roots of the fallen pine I observed 
that the snow had a_brown-looking 
appearance; this was the breathing- 
hole of the bear, so I was quite sure 
of the spot where to find him. I shouted 
a couple of times at the bear, hoping 
that he would be kind enough to wake 
up, but when I did not hear anything 
from him I called to one of my men 
to cut down and trim a pine sapling and 
poke into the cave. He did so and out 
came the bear, furious or frightened, 
I know not, and made a rush toward me. 
He received my bullet through his 
head and dropped instantly. It was 
a big male, with a pelt of the greatest 
beauty. 

Twice I have killed bears with a 
spear, and I will now tell of one of these 
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hunts, hoping it will interest my readers. 

The lair was situated on a small 
island in a marsh. Broberg and I soon 
sighted the opening of the animal’s re- 
treat, before which I placed myself, 
armed with a bear-spear.* As soon 
as the bear came out I tried to push 
the spear into his throat, but he warded 
it off and I missed him. He now 
raised on his hind feet and tried to attack 
me, but fortunately I hit him right in 
his breast. He lunged wildly and bit the 
spear, trying to knock it away with his 
paws. His bites were so powerful that 
they almost pierced the copper-plate, 
and it required all my strength to hold 
him at a proper distance. By and by 
he got weaker and sank down to the 
ground. I withdrew my spear, but still 
he had strength enough to bite the 
spear-point with such force that there 
were deep marks in the iron. Broberg 
then came to my aid and soon the fight 
was ended; it had lasted about five 
minutes. 

Some papers have blamed me because 
[used a spear and have called this a 
cruelty, so I consider it proper to give 
my opinion on this matter. 

It happens sometimes that the bear, 
even when he has been shot through 
the vital parts of his body, still has 
strength enough left to attack and kill 
the hunter. I could tell of many 
accidents which have occured from so 
doing. After firing, I consider it neces- 
sary to have a spear in reserve with 
which, in case of need, you can hold 
the bear back, but if you have not tried 
yourself and your weapon, you cannot 
depend on either. Because of this I 
have undertaken the two experiments 
and I cannot understand why it should 
be said that I have done anything 
unsportsmanlike. It is also to be noticed 
that the bear in Karelen still is a formi- 
dable animal. Last winter, for instance, 
I shot some bears there, which, together, 
during the autumn had killed twenty- 
two cows and nine young horses. 

I have only shot a few bears that 


*This weapon consiste of a staff made of ash, about 
seven feet long and two and one-half inches 
thick onjthe widest part, cupplied with a age of steel 
about one foot long. Behind this point the shaft is 
covered with copper plate, so that the bear cavnot 
20 easily epli-ter it, when biting it. 
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holed up in underground lairs; most 
of them have taken the precaution to 
choose an overground one and often it 
has been very difficult to come within 
range of bruin. So, for instance, was 
the case with the biggest bear I have 
shot. He had placed himself in the 
middle of an old woodland cleared 
of trees by fire, where bushes about 
seven feet high were covered with 
snow, which in the utmost degree made 
entrance to the thicket difficult. To 
advance noiselessly was impossible. be- 
cause every bush formed a trap, into 
which my ski stuck. Eventually, I 
fell, and I was lying almost helpless in the 
deep snow when the bear raised up only 
a few yards ahead of me. Though 
half buried under the snow, I fired, 
and that great beast actually turned a 
somersault! That the shot hit so well 
was a mere chance, because it was im- 
possible for me to take careful aim, 
and had the bullet only wounded him, 
I suppose this had been my last hunt. 
This bear had once before been hit, as 
it afterwards proved when I found a 
small lead bullet in his right shoulder. 

One of my most interesting hunts 
was after hounds. I had placed myself 
quite near the border of a wood where 
there was an opening towards a small 
marsh, over which the chase had to 
pass, if chase there was. I used my 
ski as a seat and sat down to wait for 
awhile. Half an hour passed, and then 
I could hear the hounds coming. | 
seized my rifle and was instantly ready. 
About thirty or forty yards ahead of me 
were some small pine trees, and through 
these I could see the bear coming. As 
he did not notice me, I decided to spare 
my shot as long as possible in order 
to study his movements. When he 
was at a distance of about fifteen yards, 
I fired. He stopped, and raising on his 
hind feet defended himself against the 
hounds,t which boldly attacked him. 
I drew my hunting knife, ran in and, 
with all my force, thrust into his breast. 
Without a sound the bear sank to the 
ground. Afterwards I found that my 
bullet had passed through his right 


tThese hounds are used by the Laps as guards for 
the reindeer herds, and when hunting big game, 
lynx, wolves and bears. 
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shoulder, without severely wounding him, 
but the knife had penetrated his heart and 
caused instant death. It was a male 
of medium size, with a beauty of a pelt. 

During some of my bear-hunts I have 
been in rather dangerous situations, 
especially once, and this occurred in the 
following manner: 

On the slope of a hill I and Broberg 
had discovered a lair, but it was so 
thickly surrounded by small pine trees 
and bushes that it was impossible 
for us to enter. While we were looking 
for an opening in the bushes the bear 
suddenly came out on the jump. I 
shot twice, so did Broberg, but the bear 
disappeared through the thicket and 
ran up the hill, pursued by our hounds. 
Broberg hurried up the hill on one side of 
the trail and I on the other. Broberg 
first sighted him and fired two shots. 
The bear turned and charged him, and 
Broberg had nothing else to do but 
dive into the thicket. In the meantime 
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I had arrived, and the bear now got 
sight of me and immediately rushed at 
me. When firing I fell off my ski, and 
that caused the shot to miss. How- 
ever, the bear was so near me that he 
was frightened by the discharge and 
the concussion of the air, so he stopped 
a few seconds; but only to make a 
new rush for me. I now had to hit him 
in his head at any cost. It was an 
exciting moment; wild with rage, his 
mouth wide open and violently swinging 
his head, he came on. I aimed and 
fired and the fight was ended. The 
bullet had passed through his right eye 
into his brain. 

It takes a steady, quick hand and a 
clear eye to handle a bear such as we 
find in this North country, if he is 
wounded or in a corner; but most of 
them are glad to run. I consider it 
a good test of a man’s nerve to meet 
a bear on his doorsill with a spear; 
but of course I like the rifle best. 
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AMERICAN GAME PARKS AND PRESERVES 


Part VI—Club Rules and By-laws—Conclusion of the Series 


By DWIGHT W. HUNTINGTON 


(Author of ‘‘ Our Feathered Game,” “‘ Our Big Game,”’ etc.) 


EFORE proceeding to examine the 
various rules and by-laws of the 
game clubs, I wish to add a few words 
to what I have already written about 
the merits and advantages and the de- 
merits and disadvantages of the club 
system. A large mail indicates an in- 
terest in this subject, and the invitations 
to shoot and fish contained in the letters 
would keep the writer busy for several 
years if it were possible to accept them. 
As I have said at other times, I much 
prefer the open, unposted shooting to 
that which is done on restricted preserves 
where one is governed by a lot of rules 
good, bad or indifferent, and where the 
game may have been made tame by 
baiting or may be driven to the guns. 
These practices and many of the re- 
straints imposed by the necessary rules 
are the demerits of the system. It is 
fair to say, however, that my correspond- 
ence, as well as my observation, in- 
dicates that many sportsmen who be- 
long to the clubs are opposed to the 
baiting of the game, and many of the 
rules and by-laws, as we shall see later, 
are quite necessary. The advantages of 
the club system are that it protects the 
game and provides good shooting in 
many localities where otherwise there 
would be none. The system is meri- 
torious, since it provides rules which are 
a benefit to the birds and animals, and 
which are, in many places, far in ad- 
vance of the game laws. 

Having ridden after the bison on the 
western plains, and followed the elk 
and deer into many mountains, when 
they were uninhabited by white men, 
I take no interest in a deer as an object 
of pursuit in a small inclosure, and 
having shot most of the game birds be- 
fore there were any game preserves in 
America, I find it difficult to take any 


interest in tame or baited birds. Most, 
if not all of the game preserves in 
America, however, are large, and at many 
of them the game is as wild as it is any- 
where. At all of the clubs which I have 
visited, with two exceptions, the birds 
were as difficult to obtain as they were 
on*unposted farms or marshes where the 
birds were equally abundant. While 
I approve of providing an abundance of 
food for the birds—wild rice and celery 
for the ducks and grain for the upland 
birds, especially in the winter. I do not 
favor the baiting of the game at given 
points in order that the shooting may 
be made easy. That club is most meri- 
torious which provides game in abund- 
ance in a natural wild state. 

The game clubs are really entitled 
to the credit of having saved the game 
birds from extermination in many places, 
and before many years have passed I ex- 
pect to see the game birds more abund- 
ant in the vicinity of populous cities than 
they were when the country was new and 
there was little or no shooting. 

That the game clubs are multiplying 
rapidly there can be no doubt. I receive 
the names of new clubs continually. 
One gentleman recently sent me a list of 
over sixty clubs in his state, with the 
names and addresses of the secretaries. 

Many complaints have been made a- 
gainst the club system. It has been 
charged that it is undemocratic and 
that it is founded in selfishness. Men 
were selfish, however, before there were 
any game preserves and raced in the 
night, and even slept out over night in 
order to secure the best stand for the 
morning flight. As wealth increased and 
game diminished and seemed about to 
vanish, it is not strange that some men 
arranged to protect the animals and 
birds in order to have better shooting 
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than their neighbors, and that shooting 
rights have become valuable in America, 
as they have been for many years in the 
older countries of Europe. The men 
who resented the club idea when clubs 
_ were forming and shares were cheap in 
some localities, found that their neigh- 
bors had all the duck-shooting and pro- 
ceeded without delay to form new clubs 
of their own. 

I have referred in another paper to the 
benefits of the overflow from the game 
preserve,—the deer from the South Side 
Sportsman’s Club, the pheasants from 
the Rassapeague preserve and others.* 

In preparing the paper on “The 
Organization of a Game Club” I con- 
sulted twelve club books from my col- 
lection. Having these books still be- 
fore me I take (again at random from 
a large number) five more books which 
contain the rules and by-laws of the 
Carteret Gun and Rod Club and the 
Harbor Island Shooting Club (North 
Carolina), the Blooming Grove Park 
Association and the Forest Lake As- 
sociation (Pennsylvania) and the Eagle 
River Fishing and Shooting Club (Wis- 

*Frenp Aug., 
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consin), and with these books and the 
others referred to in my last paper at 
hand, proceed to consider the rules 
and by-laws of the game clubs. 

The rules relating to the election of 
members provide, usually. that the 
candidate shall be proposed in writing 
by one or more members of the club 
and that the secretary shall notify, by 
mail, all the members of the club of the 
proposed election, giving to each the 
name of the candidate, his business, 
residence and the name or names of 
those proposing him. The executive 
committee of the South Side Sportsmen’s 
Club and some others, after hearing ob- 
jections that may be offered, vote 
to elect or reject the candidate. The 
ballot is always a secret ballot and one or 
two black balls are usually sufficient to 
defeat the candidate. In the Grand 
Island Lodge a new member is elected by 
the board of directors in the absence of 
three negative votes. In the Carteret 
Gun and Rod Club the unanimous vote 
of the trustees is required to elect. In 
the Harbor Island Club the members 
vote at the election and the vote must 
be unanimous. The secretary of the 
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Ottawa Club, when a candidate is pro- 
posed, sends by mail two ballots (one 
affirmative and one negative) to each 
member. Those members who do not 
vote are held to be in favor of the can- 
didate and five dissenting votes are re- 
quired to reject. 

I am inclined to favor an election by 
the members and a rule requiring not 
more than one or two black balls, since 
a new member should be agreeable to the 
old ones. 

Some club rules provide that a mem- 
ber may own two shares of stock. He 
is usually, however, entitled to only one 
vote upon any club matter. A member 
of the Carteret Gun and Rod Club, for 
example, may hold two certificates, and 
the additional certificate entitles him to 
invite one guest at any time to the club- 
house. 

The matter of inviting guests is an 
important one. It is agreeable to most 
men to invite a friend to shoot with them, 
but there is a danger that a number of 
guests may sadly interfere with the 
shooting of those members who have no 
interest in the guests. A gentleman in 
Cleveland, when discussing this question 
with the writer, said that the members 
of his club were constantly importuned 
for invitations by their friends when the 
shooting was known to be good and that 
it was a difficult matter to refuse 
to take a friend to the club, so that a 


rule was made excluding all guests during 
the shooting season. A rule of the 
Anawan Club (R. I.) provides that 
“each member may be accompanied by 
a friend as a guest of such member, but 
not oftener than once a week during the 
hunting season.” The Thompson Lake 
Rod and Gun Club (Ill.) has a very good 
rule which provides that “each member 
shall have the right to invite a guest, not 
exceeding six days in the fall and six days 
in the spring; provided he shall first 
obtain a permit from the secretary 
stating definitely the time when such 
guest shall be present.” From _ the 
opening of the fishing season to the last 
Saturday of April of each year, members 
only are admitted to the South Side 
Sportsmen’s Club. After the last Sat- 
urday in April and until the fifteenth 
of May members may introduce male 
guests over twenty-one years of age, and 
from the 15th of May until the first day 
of November the privileges of the club 
are extended to the guests and families 
of members of the club, excepting, how- 
ever, children under the age of seven 
years. At this club members only are 
allowed to shoot game of any kind. 
During the shooting season the clubhouse 
and grounds of the Beebe Lake Duck 
Island Club (Ill.) are open to members 
only. A rule of the Grand Island 
Lodge (Ill.) provides that during the 
closed season lodge members “can in- 
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vite any reasonable number of friends 
for the fishing and picnicing privileges, 
but no guest shall be invited during the 
shooting season.”’ 

It would seem, therefore, that there 


is a tendency towards denying the 
shooting to guests. When the rules 


prohibit the members inviting guests 
the club sometimes makes the proposed 
visitor the guest of the club, and in 
some cases a distinguished visitor has 
been made an honorary member of the 
club. Some clubs provide in their by- 
laws for one or two honorary members, 
who are entitled to all the privileges of 
the club excepting the right to vote 
on any club question. 

Members of a club should be per- 
mitted to invite a guest for the shooting, 
but only at times when the guest will 
not interfere with the rights of others. 
The rule requiring the member to pro- 
cure a guest ticket from the secretary 
seems to cover the ground. The secre- 
tary knows or can ascertain if any mem- 
bers are present, and if so, how many, 
and if no one is there, or a few only are 
present, he can safely issue the permit. 
I have known a club to be so crowded 
at the opening of the season as to in- 
terfere with the shooting and, on the 
other hand, I have often been at a club 
when only one or two members were 
present when there were good shooting 
stands for a score or more. The shoot- 
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ing is often better, as every one knows, 


when there are several guns on the 
marsh. Since all the clubs have a rule 


requiring that the game or fish taken 
by a guest shall be charged to the mem- 
ber inviting him, and since all clubs 
have a bag limit there should be no 
objection to the shooting or fishing 
of a guest when the club is deserted or 
nearly so. The guest ticket may well 
be denied on the opening day. 

The club rules, with few exceptions, 
where guests are allowed, provide that 
the member must accompany his guest 
and be responsible for his conduct. A 
rule of the Blooming Grove Park As- 
sociation (Pa.), a large and successful 
club, having both “big” game and 
feathered game and trout and bass, 
provides that unless a member be at 
the clubhouse or accompanies his guest, 
“the latter can do no fishing or hunting 
except that a special license may be 
issued by the executive committee en- 
titling a guest to fish or shoot for a 
period not exceeding five consecutive 
days, whether or not the member in- 
troducing him is at the clubhouse: 
such license to be charged for at a rate 
of five dollars per day.” A second 
license cannot be issued to the same 
person. The Eagle River Fishing and 
Shooting Club, composed entirely of 
Chicago gentlemen, has a guest rule 
which provides that any member may 
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extend the privileges of the clubhouse 
for not more than fifteen days to a guest 
by procuring from the secretary a guest 
ticket. The State game reserve as- 
sociation, which has a large upland pre- 
serve in Illinois, issues a permit signed 
by the president and secretary, author- 
izing the person holding it to shoot on 
the preserve for a time which is stated 
in each permit. The permit must be 
signed by-the person accepting it, who 
thereby agrees to observe all the rules 
of the club and not to hunt with any 
one not holding a permit. 

The rule limiting the bag or catch I 
have referred to at other times. The 
limit is often smaller than that prescribed 
by law. A bag of two or three dozen 
birds seems to be about right where 
the game is abundant. On many days 
one cannot possibly bag the limit and 
when a good day comes the sport should 
not end too soon. A glance at the 
club books before me indicates that a 
bag limit of twenty-five water-fowl is 
common, and a smaller bag of upland 
game is often required. The upland 
bags are small, since our preserves are 
not as well stocked as they are in the older 
countries. Game preserving and game 


propagating are in their infancy in 
America. We have few trained game 
keepers or servants of any kind that 
understand the handling of game; few 
game farms where game is propagated for 
re-stocking purposes and very limited 
opportunities for obtaining live game 
of any kind. All this will be changed in 
a few years and the bag limit may then 
be raised. I may observe, in passing, 
that I believe it will not be many years 
before the individual preserves and 
shooting estates outnumber the clubs 
and the care and management of game 
will be understood by many men who 
will easily find employment. Some of 
the individual preserves in America are 
large and well stocked with game and 
on these large bags are made. 

The game register is alarge, well-bound 
book, with the names of the birds or fish 
printed across the top of each page, with 
spaces below in which to enter the num- 
ber of each kind taken. The clubman is 
required to enter his name at the left- 
hand side of the page and, having entered 
the number of each kind of game taken 
under the proper heading, enters the total 
at the right-hand side of the page. Here 
there is usually a space for remarks. 
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which is filled with brief memoranda 
about the place, the time of day, the 
weather and any unusual incident. 
A rule of the South Side Sportsmen’s 
Club limits the catch to eighteen trout 
per diem in waters below a certain 
deep water point and twenty-four trout 
above the point designated. Upon one 
occasion when fishing one of _ the 
ponds below the deep water point 
with the club secretary, an accom- 
plished angler, it did not take long to 
reach the limit, and when the eighteenth 
trout was safely in the net the writer 
raised his rod and was reeling in the line 
when a fine fish leaped from the water 
and eagerly took the fly. A marginal 
note on the club register to account for 
the total, 19, says: ‘Two on the last 
cast.” Many of the clubs have rules 
which designate the open seasons for the 
shooting and fishing. These usually 
conform to the game law of the state. 
A better plan seems to be to omit such 
tules from the book and post the game 
laws of the year in the clubhouse, 
since game laws are often changed. 
A rule of many of the clubs provides 
that the rooms shall be assigned to the 
members in the order of their arrival, 
the first coming having first choice. At 
some clubs, like the Winous Point Club, 
the Rassapeague Club and others, the 
members own their rooms and many of 
them are handsomely furnished, have 


open fireplaces and pictures on the 
walls. 

None of the clubs that I have visited 
has a bar. The members have their 
beer, ale, wines and liquors, which are 
served at the table, or in the club room. 
A club rule provides that no intoxicants 
shall be sold on the premises. Many of 
the clubs have rules prohibiting gamb- 
ling. 

Rules regulating the shooting provide 
that there shall be no shooting at or near 
the clubhouse, or at song birds or any 
birds excepting game birds. Sunday 
shooting is everywhere prohibited. At 
several of the duck clubs the members 
are not permitted to take a rifle or a 
“‘pump-gun” into the marsh. At some 
clubs the use of black powder is for- 
bidden. 

At the duck clubs the sportsman is us- 
ually accompanied by a punter, who pro- 
pels the boat, puts out the decoys and 
arranges the blind. It was the fashion 
a few years ago for the punter to carry 
a gun and he often killed most of the 
ducks, notwithstanding club rules, which 
prohibited his shooting, save at wounded 
birds. Many of the clubs, we observe, 
now have a rule which prohibits the tak- 
ing of more than one gun in a boat and 
which provides penalties for the mem- 
ber (in some cases expulsion) and for the 
discharge of the punter if the rule be 
violated. 
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At the upland clubs the sportsman is 
often accompanied by a guide who 
handles the team and aids in finding 
the game. The guide has often as- 
sisted in enlarging the bag, notwithstand- 
ing club rules to the contrary. 

At many clubs the sale of game is 
prohibited; but when game becomes 
abundant and the bags are large (as 
they are now on many shooting estates 
abroad), I expect to see the bag limits 
raised and the surplus game sold as it is in 
England and elsewhere. In an_in- 
teresting and valuable paper by C. 
J. Cornish, in the Country Calendar 
for October, we find the statement 
that at Netherby, the property of Sir 
Richard Graham, in Cumberland, Eng- 
land, some 10,000 wild ducks are shot 
every year. At Tring, Lord Roths- 
child’s estate, the descendants of “hand- 
reared”’ ducks nest all over the estate, 
and, in addition, hundreds of other wild 
fowl, attracted by them, frequent the 
water and nest around them. The dis- 
covery that wild ducks can be reared 
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artificially has ‘“‘caught on” in an as- 
tonishing way, Mr. Cornish says, and one 
result is to make a new class of food 
plentiful in the market. Wild ducks 
were formerly scarce on British tables, 
Now they are cheap and _ plentiful 
The method of handling the ducks is 
described at length in the paper quoted, 
and we are told that “young wild ducks 
can be reared very cheaply. The cost 
per head for meal and maize is less than 
a third of a dollar,” and “if reared in 
large numbers, wild ducks are a profitable 
addition to the produce of an estate.” 
The writer hopes to make some ex- 
periments with the wild ducks along the 
lines indicated in the paper quoted. 
In some of the club booklets we find 
rules providing that members shall not 
use the boats, decoys or dogs of others 
without permission in writing, and other 
rules of conduct which would seem un- 
necessary since the clubs are presumably 
composed of gentlemen. I referred to 
a rule fixing the hours for piano-playing 
in my last paper. In one of the books 
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now before me I find another rule which 
says that “‘after eleven o’clock in the 
evening the sleepers shall have the house, 
and no loud talking or noise of any kind 
shall be permitted to disturb the quiet 
of those who have retired to rest.” 

Many of the state laws, as my readers 
know, prohibit night shooting. Club 
rules usually provide that the shooting 
may begin at sunrise and shall end at 
sunset. At the Ottawa Club the time 
is fixed by the board of directors and a 
notice is posted in the clubhouse. At 
the St. Clair Flats Shooting Club a rule 
provides that members shall not leave 
the clubhouse before eight o’clock in the 
morning and shall cease shooting half 
an hour before sunset until after Decem- 
ber Ist, when the time is from sunrise 
until sunset. Here, we observe, the 
ducks fare better under club rule than 
under the laws. At this club and others 
rest days are provided for the ducks. 
The rule here provides for three shoot- 
ing days per week, one of which shall 
be Saturday, the other two days to be 
decided upon by the members present. 
Rest days are provided by law in Ohio 
and a few other states. Where clubmen 
adopt rules in the absence of legislation 
providing for rest days, it is evident 
they are sincerely interested in game 
protection. The game will surely show 
an increase where such clubs abound. 
Some clubs have also stopped spring 
shooting in places where the law per- 
mits it with good results. Many ducks, 
thousands, in fact, nest on the preserves. 

Many wild ducks are shot by “jumping” 
them in the marshes. I have said at 
another time that I prefer this form of 
duck shooting to all others since I pre- 
fer pursuit to ambush. At an Illinois 
club a rule says that the practice known 
as “jumping” ducks is highly injurious 
to the preserve and it is therefore pro- 
hibited. Jumping ducks is a legal per- 
formance and we have here another 
example of the game club offering better 
protection to the fowl than that offered 
by the state. 

_An examination of the club books in- 
dicates that many of the clubs are coun- 
try clubs as well as shooting clubs. In 
the summer they are the place of resi- 
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dence of the sportsmen and their fam- 
ilies. At .one of the clubs which I 
visited in the mountains of western 
Pennsylvania, many of the members 
are neither sportsmen nor anglers. There 
are numerous cottages which are oc- 
cupied during the summer by clubmen 
and their families. As I walked from 
one of these to the breakfast room in 
the clubhouse I paused on the bridge 
which crossed a mountain brook to look 
at the trout in the waters and the 
superintendent pointed to a mountain 
side where he said the wild turkeys 
and ruffed grouse lived and promised 
to show me the larger birds if I would 
return in the autumn. At some of 
the Pennsylvania clubs the conditions 
are very favorable for the restoration 
and propagation of the wild turkeys on 
a large scale. Since the turkey is a true 
pheasant it might be handled as the ring- 
neck pheasants are,* using, of course, 
tame turkeys instead of barnyard hens 
for the foster mothers. I have no 
hesitation in predicting that the game 
club and the State game park (which we 
shall consider later) will save the turkey, 
the finest pheasant in the world, from 
the fate which came to the bison and 
the wild pigeon. I expect to see the 
turkey a common game bird in places 
where it is now extinct. When the game 
club shall accomplish this and the 
turkeys “overflow,” as the deer do on 
Long Island, and in many places in 
New England, all prejudice against the 
game club should cease. 

The Forest Lake Association, another 
Pennsylvania club, is more of a country 
club than a shooting club. The associ- 
ation was incorporated in 1882 and se- 
cured about four thousand acres of 
land in the mountains of Pike county. 
The clubhouse is aframe building witha 
wide porch and resembles a large summer 
hotel. From the clubhouse there is a 
lovely view of mountain forests and lakes 
extended tothe azure hills which mark the 
distant courses of the Delaware and 
the Lackawaxen. In the summer time 
the life at this club is very similar to that 
at a mountain resort. I observed the 


* See ‘‘Some Long Island Game Clubs,” Freip anp 
Srream, August, 1905. 
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young people playing tennis on the 
lawn, rowing on the lakes and strolling 
in the woodlands, gathering wild flowers 
and picking berries. The club owns 
three mountain lakes and the fishing 
is very good. There are a number of 
boat-houses and many good boats, and 
in the summer time the table is well 
supplied with fish. In the autumn, 
however, the large clubhouse is closed 
and the few members who shoot (only 
two or three, I believe) are entertained 
in one of the cottages. So little interest 
is taken in the shooting and fishing that 
the preserve is not well guarded, and the 
poachers, no doubt, get many birds and 
fish. Here we have another item of 
evidence to prove that the game fares 
better and will show a better increase 
at the hands of clubmen who shoot. 
There would be more grouse in the 
forests of this club if there were more 
sportsmen on the roll. One day I was 
walking in the road, some two miles 
or more from the club preserve, when 
I met a man from one of the villages 
on the river who carried a heavy burden 
of game fish and two long poles. He 
had, evidently, more than he wished to 
carry, and offered to give me some of 
the fish. I selected a number of large 
bass, and thanking him continued my 
journey. Meeting this man (I do not 
know his name) one day, I asked him 
where he fished and told him I would 
like to try the sport. “T’ll tell you, 
stranger, on the ‘q.t.,’” he said. “I 
catch them in the Corilla.”” The Corilla 
is one of the lakes of the Forest Lake 
Club. 

The members of the Tunxis Club of 
Massachusetts seldom shoot. This club 
and the Colonial Forestry Company 


(which owns the fee to the land) have 
acquired four thousand acres of land in 
Hampden county, paying from $1.00 to 
$5.00 per acre and upwards. They are 
developing it as a place of summer resi- 
dence for the members and incidentally 
as a game and forest preserve, with the 
idea that the growth of the timber, large- 
ly white pine, will ultimately pay a sub- 
stantial profit on the investment. The 
lands of this club entirely surround a 
mountain lake a mile and a quarter in ex- 
tent. A member of the club, in a letter 
inviting the writer to visit the preserve, 
speaks of it as a charming spot for rest 
and recreation. ‘On my last trip.” he 
says, ‘‘I saw a deer as large as a 3-year 
old Jersey heifer, a bald eagle, and wood- 
cock and _ partridges—a-plenty. The 
principal game are partridges, wood- 
cock, ‘quail,’ rabbits, foxes, wild cats, 
woodchucks and ducks. The lake a- 
bounds with pickerel and perch and the 
stream with trout.” 

All of the clubs have rules providing 
or the payment of dues and assess- 
ments; all reserve a lien on the shares 
of the member to secure his payments 
and provide for a sale of the share or 
shares after a given time to satisfy the 
indebtedness of the member, but these 
rules, like many others, are not peculiar 
to shooting clubs, in fact, they are com- 
mon to all social clubs and organizations 
which issue shares of stock. 

The club books often contain rules 
which require the member who desires 
to sell his share of stock to first offer 
it to the club, in order that the club 
may fill the vacancy. Any one who 
purchases a share must, of course, be 
elected as a member before he can 
shoot or fish. 
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THE PRODIGAL MOOSE 


By J. P. TURNER 


OINCIDENT Avs 
with the un- 
usual prevalence of 
wolves, moose were scarce through- 
out the country of the Porcupine 
hills that winter. Consequently 
Tony Desjerlais, whose line of traps 
occupied an irregular loop of twenty 
miles or more about the headwaters 
of the Bell river, had been content, 
through necessity, to limit his larder to 
the smaller fare of grouse and rabbits. 
The winter had set in early, and by 
the time Christmas drew near, he had 
disposed of nearly two hard months 
of trapping with fair success. Little 
happened or transpired within the limits 
of the range which Tony had chosen for 
his winter’s trapping, but was carefully 
noted by him. Always when on the 
round of traps, the tracks of wolf and 
lynx and rabbit crossed and recrossed 
his path and demanded little or no 
attention; but when little wapistan, 
the martin, left his mink-like trail, Tony 
invariably stopped, spat upon the snow, 
and grunted with satisfaction. One 
other track alone shared in like im- 
portance with that of wapistan, through 
reason of its scarceness—the deep-cleft 
hoof-mark of the moose. Only once, 
some weeks before, had Tony seen the 
track which meant so much to his daily 
life, and which never before had he 
known to be so scarce. It was two 
days old, but he had followed it for half 
a day, till it was lost upon the ridges 
in a blustering storm of snow. On an- 
other occasion he had traveled far 
across the hills for two days, but saw 
ho “signs,” and giving it up, he re- 
turned sorely perplexed to his little 
cabin. 
_He felt sure from his experience of the 
hills that the moose which had always 
been so plentiful had not been killed 
off; such a thing was an impossibility 
to his mind. He was satisfied that they 










had moved to an- 
other winter range, 
for some reasons 
best known to themselves; and he 
wondered if the heavy snows and the 
increase in the wolves were the prime 
factors which had caused them to 
move to more suitable localities. 
Yet he was not the man to be daunted 
by the absence of any part of his 
accustomed winter fare. Born withall the 
hereditary qualities of the Indian and the 
Canadian voyageur, the combined strains 
had produced a man with all the patience, 
resourcefulness and cunning of the one, 
and the indomitable pluck and light- 
heartedness of the other. After several 
futile attempts to bring his favorite 
meat to camp, he cheerfully resigned 
himself to the existing conditions and 
looked patiently forward to the day 
when the moose would return to the 
hills. 

It lacked four days till Christmas, 
as Tony could best tab up on the gaudy 
calendar the genial Scotch factor had 
presented to him, when he had out- 
fitted at the Company’s post several 
months before. The short winter day 
was drawing to a close, and the penetrat- 
ing cold of night was settling down upon 
the forest. Returning from an all- 
day tramp, he was yet some three miles 
from the shanty, plodding steadily a- 
long upon the creaking snowshoes, with 
his characteristic half-lope. His traps 
had yielded a good catch, sufficient to 
make a bulky pack of fur upon his back, 
and with continued good luck, he had 
visions of his debt to the Company be- 
ing wiped out, and with the coming 
of spring, a grand big “loaf” in the 
settlement. 

As he swung out upon a bare expanse 
of frozen muskeg, his thoughts were 
suddenly diverted by a heavily broken 
trail, which ran diagonally to his own 
across the open, and disappeared into 
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the dark wall of the forest on the other 
side. 

He hastened his stride, and the black 
eyes sparkled with a half-savage flash. 
In another instant he stooped and thrust 
an unmittened hand into one of the 
deep footprints. 

“Eh!—bvien—fresh—big bull,” mum- 
bled the lone halfbreed, as he arose, 
and for some moments he stood, as 
if in contemplation, his eyes follow- 
ing the tracks to where they vanished 
among the trees. Removing his cap, he 
ran his fingers through his straight black 
hair, grunted, replaced his cap, and was 
off homeward with long swinging strides. 

As night closed in, a gust of wind, 
keen as a knife, swept down from the 
north and somethin’ in the air be- 
tokened snow. By the time Tony had 
finished his meal of rabbit stew and 
bannock, the wind was tearing and 
whining around the corners of the little 
shanty, and the night promised to be 
a wild one. Snow began to fall in 
driving swirls, which sifted through 
the crevices around the shanty door, 
and the little fire of dry resinous wood 
cracked and roared in the rough chimney. 

Making everything snug for the‘night, 
the trapper sat before the fire and smoked 
in silence, pondering the events of the 
day, and especially the moose-track 
on the muskeg. He knew that the 
snow would soon fill in the tracks 
which he had promised himself would 
bring meat next day; but he also knew 
that the moose would not move far 
while the storm lasted, and with his 
knowledge of the hills he felt con- 
fident that he would locate his game 
when the weather cleared. 

By midnight the snow thickened, 
and the full strength of the blizzard 
swept down and bound the wilderness 
in its icy grasp. 


Driven by the biting storm from his 
favorite wind-swept ridges, where 
growths of stunted birch and poplar 
reared their succulent tops, the big 
moose had forcibly retired to the se- 
clusion of the lower levels of the vast 
evergreen forest. Here, under the swirl- 
ing madness of the cold north winds, the 


jack pines and tamaracks, with frost- 
stiffened stems, swayed and groaned 
before the howling norther. Beneath, 
the snow lay at a uniform level, cover- 
ing in the undergrowths. Where the 
lower edges of the open ridges met 
the forest’s fringe, the red _ willows 
barely struggled through the heavy 
drifts swept down upon them. Inside 
these, as though within a rampart, 
and just within the outskirts of the 
larger growths of trees, the willow 
patches protruded here and there and 
offered favorable browsing. Here was 
a natural refuge, where the moose could 
leisurely provide his voracious appetite 
with browse, and escape the scrutiny 
of prowling foes; but while the storm 
raged, little might be feared from these, 
and even the wolf pack—that relentless 
enemy in winter—rarely ventures forth 
to hunt when the storm king sweeps 
the land. 

Three days slipped by, while the winds 
shrieked and moaned and tore across 
the green sea of bending pine tops. 
The drifting snow filled the air, blotting 
out the sun and blanching the sky 
to a cold, gray pallor. The depths of 
the forest lay wrapt in gloomy silence, 
but for the moan of the storm above; 
and no creatures stirred from snug re- 
treats. A vague foreboding seemed to 
haunt the timbered fastnesses, and the 
fury of the gale bound the wilderness 
in a spell which presaged evil. 

More than once, though he knew not 
why, the moose started nervously from 
where he lay inside the shelter of his 
rampart, and shifting noiselessly along 
for a space, again lay down, and re 
sumed his cud-chewing. 

On the fourth day, when the storm 
had blown away its fury and by degrees 
the landscape cleared and the sun 
struggled through the drifting clouds 
in a dull yellow haze, the moose arose, 
and, cropping the willows as he went, 
loitered leisurely along through the 
deep snow. Half a mile from where he 
had weathered out the storm he turned 
out upon the open and proceeded up 
a ridge to complete his repast on the 
aromatic birch tops. 

As is always the case in the North, 
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the storm had passed away as sud- 
denly as it had come, and but for a 
crooning wind. which gently murmered 
through the trees, the great wilderness 
lay white and still, wrapped in a peace 
as profound as that which reigned in 
the primeval ages. 

The white hares reappeared and 
went about mapping out new run- 
ways, and on the south slope of the 
ridge a grouse burst from the snow 
and thundered away into the forest, as 
the moose approached. 

Instinctively traveling down the wind 
as he fed, the moose knew that his keen 
powers of scent and hearing would warn 
him of any trailing danger, and against 
all but the gray wolf pack, he knew 
that his antlered head and stabbing 
hoofs were more than match. His 
experience of men was limited. Sev- 
era! times he had seen them at a 
distance, and had always regarded them 
with a curious unconcern until he had 
caught the dreaded man-smell, and had 
learned to give them a wide berth. Con- 
tent amid the loneliness of his chosen 
haunts, he knew little danger and ex- 
pected none. Almost carelessly he wan- 
dered from side to side, though always 
down the wind, thrashing through the 
growths of birch and reaching out his 
ponderous muzzle to gain the choicest 
twigs. 

Having cropped enough to satisfy 
his wants, he did not desert the ridge 
at once. For some time he _ stood 
motionless, almost shielded from view 
among the birches, only his long, black 
nose and great brown antlers exposed 
to view. Seen at a distance, he would 
seem to be enjoying a careless siesta 
after his morning fare of birchen browse, 
but at closer view, the great prehensile 
nose and drooping nostrils might be 
seen to be nervously sifting and analyz- 
ing the air, ever ready to detect a scent 
of danger, and the broad, tawny ears 
to be inquiringly moving back and 
forth. 

Having satisfied himself that all was 
well, the moose again held down the 
wind to a spot where the red willows 
grew in thick profusion at the ridge’s 
base, and circling from his course, 


laid himself down facing his back trail. 

Soon the broad antlers rocked with the 
motion of the cnud-chewing, and with 
half-closed eyes, he rested in content- 
ment. No sound but the muffled sough- 
ing of the wind through the tree-tops 
broke the stillness of the forest. The 
sombre minarets of pine and spruce stood 
out dark and sullen against the cold 
gray sky, and profound quiet reigned 
over the great lone land, shrouded in its 
pallid winter cloak. 

Occasionally a white hare, busy with 
the trail making, happened along, stopped 
an instant, and stared with black, 
beady eyes at the huge form lying 
among the willows, and once the lean 
gray form of a lynx came bounding 
by, as if disturbed in its hunting, and 
went springing up the slope to dis- 
appear beyond the ridge. 

The moose took little notice of these. 
He was accustomed to all the smaller 
inhabitants of the forest, rarely con- 
cerning himself about their affairs and 
with but one exception accepting them 
as friends. Instinctively he looked up- 
on the big timber wolf as his natural 
enemy. Only once had he been pur- 
sued by a pack in late winter, but the 
snow lay soft and deep, and he had 
experienced little difficulty in out-run- 
ning them. 

The lynx had barely vanished beyond 
the ridge, when an attitude of startled 
fear came over the moose. The huge 
brown horns ceased rocking and his eyes 
dilated with apprehension. A moment 
passed. Then, with a sharp snapping 
of dead twigs, the big bull sprang to his 
feet, the embodiment of alarm. He 
had heard no footsteps; no warning 
traveled on the wind; but some strange 
message thrilled along his nerves. He 
stood an instant, huge, defiant, with 
tossing antlers and bristling mane; then 
sprang for the cover of the firs. As he 
sprang, there was a movement in the 
undergrowth some fifty yards away, 
and a loud report broke the stillness of 
the forest. Simultaneously the moose 
felt a sting of pain in his side. Slight 
as it seemed, it staggered him for an 
instant, and with an overwhelming 
terror he crashed through the forest, 
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bringing the brittle pine branches clat- 
tering down behind him. 

For a short distance the moose rushed 
recklessly through the opposing brush 
his massive horns rattling on the 
branches. No need now to go stealthily, 
as he had so often done when disturbed. 
He would soon leave this new danger 
far behind; but he little knew that a 
series of little scarlet patches behind 
him on-the snow foretold his end. From 
a trot he slackened to a staggering 
walk, and with the weakening of his 
strength his sight grew dim and the 
forest reeled around him. Choked with 
blood-flecked foam, his breathing came 
in gasps; he slipped and fell, but re- 
covering himself he struggled bravely on. 

The terror no longer possessed him 
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and he had no pain. He did not 
know that the spark of life within his 
mighty frame was striving for the 
mastery and was nearly spent. Lureh- 
ing from side to side, he crashed against 
a tree; his senses left him, and with a 
last despairing gasp the prodigal moose 
lunged forward, and fell headlong to 
his death. 


The clear, cold beauty of the North- 
ern night closed in upon the day. The 
moon rode forth across the star-lit 
heavens, and the dark shadows on the 
forest’s edge stole out upon the open. 

From across the hills came the quaver- 
ing ery of wolves, and within the little 
shanty Tony Desjerlais was busy with 
his Christmas dinner. 
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It was on the second day of January, 1900, 
that the then newly organized Appalachian 
National Park Association pre- 
UP TO THE sented to congress its memorial 
PEOPLE in relation to the establishment 
of a national forest reservation 
in the Southern Appalachian mountains. In 
April following the officers of this organization 
appeared before the committee on agriculture, 
to whom their memorial had been referred, and 
stated their case. Four days thereafter Sen- 
ator Pritchard introduced a bill asking for a 
sufficient sum to defray the expense of a pre- 
liminary investigation. Congress appropriated 
$5,000, and during the summer the bureau of 
forestry and the geological survey investigated 
the Southern Appalachians. Early in January, 
1901, President McKinley sent Secretary Wil- 
son’s report of the investigation to congress in 
a special message. The president favoring the 
project, Senator Pritchard thereupon asked 
congress for an appropriatiou of $5,000,000 for 
a forest reserve in the Southern Appalachians, 
approximating 2,000,000 acres, and the com- 
mittee on agriculture, to which it was referred, 
reported fovorably upon it. That was in Jan- 
uary, 1901. During that winter North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Alabama, Virginia and 
Tennessee all ceded to the national govern- 
ment the right to acquire title for forest re- 
serve purposes, with exemption from taxes. 
In the summer following Secretary Wilson, 
Gifford Pinchot and several geologists and 
ethnologists of note spent ten days in a per- 
sonal investigation of the region referred to, 
and in December of that year Secretary Wilson 
favorably reported on the project to President 
Roosevelt, who transmitted it to congress with 
his approval. The senate passed a bill last 
year, but the assembly has not as yet taken 
action on it. 

If nothing further were said it might be in- 
ferred that congress was at fault. The con- 
gress acts slowly, it is true, but we think Ben- 
jamin L. Wiggins, LL.D., of the University of 
the South, showed where the real fault lies 
when he said: 


There can be little doubt that the failure thus far 


to establish a Southern Appalachian forest reserve is 
due, in large measure, to the apathy of the people who 
are most immediately concerned. The Amer- 
can people are developing a love of outdoors that must 
be satisfied. No region in the United States has the 
qualities that attract the summer visitor and the pos- 
sibilities of ready access that the forested mountains 
of the South have. 


It has been shown that floods alone caused 
$10,000,000 damages during the year 1901 to 
property along rivers rising in these mountains 
Mr. Elliott, of South Carolina, in one of his 
speeches in congress, said that at one time the 
rice planations on the South Carolina side of 
the Savannah river were so valuable that the 
owner of one was considered a rich man, but 
since the disastrous floods many of these fine 
plantations have been practically abandoned, 
while others show a loss at the end of the year, 
and during the past twenty years of timber 
cutting and fires in the Appalachians the region 
referred to has changed from one of great 
prosperity to one of utter prostration, while 
the freshets are steadily increasing in number 
and destructive power. President Roosevelt 
has said that it is the concentration in that 
region of so many valuable species with such 
favorable conditions of growth which has led 
forest experts and lumbermen alike to assert 
that of all the continent the Appalachian re- 
gion is best suited to the purposes and plans of 
a national forest reserve in the hardwood re- 
gion. Secretary Wilson has said that upon 
these mountains descends the heaviest rainfall 
of the United States, except that of the North 
Pacific coast, eight inches having fallen in 
eleven hours and thirty-one inches in one 
month. ‘The soil,’”’ he asserts, ‘‘once de- 
nuded of its forests and swept by torrential 
rains, rapidly loses first its humus, then its 
rich upper strata, and finally is washed in enor- 
mous volume into the streams, to bury such 
of the fertile lowlands as are not eroded by the 
floods, to obstruct the rivers, and to fill up the 
harbors on the coast. More good soil is now 
washed from these cleared mountain-side fields 
during a single rain than during centuries 
under forest cover.” 

It has been shown that the Southern states 
lack the experience necessary to handle this 
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question alone, and that government control 
alone will serve to partially put a stop to the 
unfortunate conditions now existing. For not 
only are the agriculture and other interests in 
danger, but this great region is one of the best 
in all the South for shooting and fishing, health 
and pleasure resorts, and tourist travel. It is 
a vast region that is known to comparatively 
few of the people of the United States, but at 
the same time it cannot be denied that the es- 
tablishment of the proposed reserve would be 
of vast and ever increasing importance, at first 
to the South, and finally to the whole country. 

The establishment of a great forest reserve 
entails no hardships upon the people, either of 
the region, or those who wish to travel through 
it or sojourn within its limits. The privileges 
accorded by the government are most liberal, 
in brief amounting to almost anything within 
reason save the disposal of the land or the de- 
struction of timber that should be left standing. 

When two presidents and other officials high 
in the government’s administration, and many 
scientific and practical men have given it as 
their opinion that the proposed reserve must 
be established and should be established with- 
out waste of valuable time, it seems that little 
more need be said, save to urge the people of 
the South and all others who have the welfare 
of the whole country at heart, to do what they 
may to further this worthy cause 


Sooner or later the states through or by which 

the Mississippi, Missouri, Platte and other 

similar rivers flow must all 

AS TO REFUGES enact laws similar to the 

FOR WILDFOWL laws of Oregon relating to 

the protection of wild 

geese. That part of the Oregon game law re- 
lating to wild geese says: 


It shall be unlawful at any time to shoot at or take, 
or kill, or attempt to take, kill, injure or destroy by 
any means, any wild goose on any island or sandbar in 
or along the Columbia river, and within the state east 
of the Cascade mountains on which wild geese ha- 
bitually rest or roost. (Exceptions, Coos county from 
August 1 to February 1, and Lake county from Au- 

st 15 to April 1. Open season for geese, swans, 

ucks, etc., September 1 to February 1. With the 
— limit of fifty ducks in one week per 
man. 


In a great many places wild geese, during 
the autumn months, spend the night on sand- 
bars, towheads and islands of the rivers re- 
ferred to, flying away to the corn-fields early 
in the morning and returning to the rivers late 
in the afternoon. It is often extremely 
difficult to shoot any of them during these 
flights, for they seldom fly low enough for shot 
to reach them. Therefore, when the Oregon 
law says that they may be shot only while they 
are away from their resting grounds in the 


rivers, it goes a long way toward protecting 
them, provided it is enforced; but, at the same 
time, it is in no wise prohibitive, for it leaves 
open to the skillful gunner numerous oppor- 
tunities to shoot the geese in a sportsmanlike 
manner. It is generally the practice to dig 
narrow holes in the sandbars, and there the 
sportsman conceals himself before daybreak 
or in the afternoon, perhaps with decoys placed 
‘round about the blind. If he wears a coat and 
cap the color of the sand, even the sharp eyes 
of these magnificent fowl may not pick him out, 
and as they fly low in alighting or rising, very 
often, but not always, he succeeds in getting 
two or more out of one flock, with perhaps more 
if he is expert in reloading for two more shots 
before the flock gets out of range. 

The sandbars of the Missouri river were at 
one time the favorite resting places of millions 
of geese, and the same may be said of the 
Platte and other rivers in the West that are 
generally low in the fall and winter, so that the 
sandbars are extensive. Near towns and cities 
it was not unusual to hear heavy firiug every 
morning during the sojourn of the geese in the 
regions referred to, giving one a fair idea of 
the tumult arising from a battlefield. The 
surprising thing ever was that the geese would 
frequent places where they met with such a 
warm reception twice or more daily—but there 
was little choice left to them, since habit 
and the fear of man and beast caused 
them to go back to their resting places on the 
open bars when they had satisfied the cravings 
of hunger. 

Some of the old-time favorite resting places 
of the geese still shelter them, after a fashion, 
although their numbers have been sadly re- 
duced to a mere handful instead of vast flocks. 

On the Mississippi similar conditions exist 
to-day, particularly in the South during late 
autumn and winter, where great numbers of 
geese may still be seen and where they are 
pursued by sportsman and market shooter 
alike. There they will be found, without 
doubt, for many years, or until towns and 
cities grow and the opportunities for sport 
in other regions dwindle, turning the attention 
of sportsmen to the great river. 

It cannot be too strongly urged upon con- 
gress and our legislatures to provide better 
means for the protection of these winged 
nomads. The Oregon law seems to be a good 
one, but any law that will protect is better 
than one permitting almost constant shooting 
during the open season, and with no limit, or 
a very high one, on numbers to be shot within 
a given time. If certain islands and sandbars 
were designated as havens of refuge for the 
geese, in time they would congregate on them, 
and this seems the better plan. Not only is it 
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in line with the government’s plan to give 

e resting places, but it would not meet 
with the bitter opposition certain to follow 
any attempt to absolutely prohibit shooting 
on islands and bars of the great rivers. The 
Oregon law has much to recommend it, how- 
ever, and its enforcement cannot but protect 
wild geese at the time when they need and 
should have protection of the best sort. 


What a beautiful thing is the modern mul- 
tiplying reel, as one takes it from its box and 
the inner nest of tissue paper after 
THE OLD breaking the wrapper and the ex- 
REEL pressman’s wax seal. How it 
glistens in its glory, polished like 
coin silver but with that peculiar yellowish 
sheen inherent in the harder German silver, of 
which all of the best American reels are now 
made. A fine watch alone will surpass it in 
real beauty and seems the one thing with which 
it may be compared, since both require the 
finest adiustment of which skilled men are ca- 
pable, and some of the best reel makers ac- 
quired their skill at the jeweler’s bench. 

Place the reel before you and admire its 
beauty of form and finish—if you are an angler; 
for, if not, it may then mean no more to you if 
it required in its construction all of one man’s 
time for a week than would one of similar shape 
made by automatic machinery in an hour’s 
time. But this one has had the loving care of 
a master in the art and left his hands as perfect 
an instrument as he is capable of producing. 
One almost fears to touch it—so fine is it—lest 
he may injure it. But there it rests, like a 
tiger asleep, its smooth and glossy exterior 
giving the observer no hint of its immense 
power and quickness when stirred to action. 
Note how perfect is the fitting of all the parts, 
how symmetrical the outline of the balanced 
handle with its thin ivory knob and its counter- 
poised weight. See how beautifully the front 
cap is milled, ornamental while serving a 
useful purpose in the sterner work the reel is 
called upon to perform. Try the click. Could 
anything be more musical to the angler or stir 
his blood more deeply in remembrance of 
days gone by? Note how smoothly the spool 
turns with the merest touch of the handle, 
making no noise and with hardly any vibra- 
tion of the frame 

Ah! a screw-driver; of course. Who could 
resist the temptation to look into this beautiful 
bit of mechanism more closely? See, the 
screws are especially made for inquisitive 
owners, for they turn easily, and three or four 
removed, the cap containing nearly all the 
working parts is off and the mechanism laid 
bare. Simplicity itself, yet very strong and 
perfect, And only a tiny drop of oil is needed 
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to insure the smooth working of the parts 
that must bear the shock and strain incident 
to the capture of goodly fish that dispute every 
inch with one. 

Now that the season for fishing is at its end, 
look at the reel again. Where is the high 
polish, the mirror-like gloss one admired when 
the expressman brought it from the maker? 
Gone; and in its place are spots and streaks and 
blotches acquired in battles royal with the 
pugnacious bass, the pickerel, perhaps the 
muscallunge. Your lay friend would not give 
you ten dimes for it now. But you love it 
more than ever, for it is a tried and true friend, 
not handsome by the world’s standards, but 
beautiful still to you, its owner. The click is 
even more musical. The handle turns easier 
and the spool spins more smoothly now than 
ever; and as for the scars, they were acquired 
honorably in fair fight and you would not have 
it otherwise nor trade that reel for a new one 
or accept for it its cost price. It will be as 
good when you are ready to lay it away and 
begin your search for angling waters beyond 
the Styx. Then the boy can fish with it in 
the old streams, now so sadly changed since 
the days when the old reel was new. 


Sportsmen of the United States who are 
familiar with the efforts of owners of unfenced 
wild lands to post them and 
AS TO to prevent persons crossing or 
ENCLOSED hunting on them may be 
LANDS interested in the method em- 
ployed by the Canadian gov- 
ernment to protect wild lands from the in- 
vasions af sportsmen. In Ontario, according 
to the laws of 1905, ‘‘No person shall, at any 
time, enter . . . hunt or shoot upon any enclosed 
land of another after having had notice 
not to hunt or shoot thereon; and any 
person who without the right to do so, hunts 
or shoots upon any enclosed land of another 
after having had notice not to hunt or shoot 
hereon, shall be¥deemed guilty of a violation 
of this act.’’ Land owners may give notice 
verbally or in writing, but legal notice may 
also be in the form of no-hunting signs placed 
on or near the boundary lines, and these are 
binding, provided only every board may be 
seen from the next board on either side of it. 
Or, two boards for each fifty acres of land. 
As a general proposition one considers land 
enclosed when he sees a fence around it. In 
other words, so that even a blind man would 
know he would be trespassing in going fur- 
ther. But the Ontario law builds fences in 
this wise: ‘‘... land, the boundary or 
any part of the boundary of which is a 
water line or line between land and water, or 
passes through a marsh or swamp, or any land 
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covered with water, or any land without 
sufficient trees or obstructions to prevent any 
post hereinafter mentioned being clearly 
visible from the nearest post on either side 
thereof, shall be deemed to be enclosed, if 
posts are put up and maintained on the bound- 
ary thereof, or on the boundary of the part 
thereof sought to be enclosed, at distances 
which will permit of every post being clearly 
visible from the nearest post on either side 
thereof, and so placed that the boundaries 
will be sufficiently indicated by said posts.’’ 
Perry D. FRAZER. 


‘Egyptian darkness”’ is a very mild desig- 
nation of the pall that has settled upon the 
residents of West Vir- 
ginia. Your editorials in 
the September and Oc- 
tober numbers merely 
touch the surface; that in the November num- 
ber is nearer the mark. Many specific cases 
might be cited by one who knows to corroborate 
the facts therein set forth, but it is hardly nec- 
essary; they speak for themselves, and any- 
one who has lived in or near the state knows 
the conditions without further proof. 

In the face of such shortsightedness and 
moral obtuseness, why not call things by their 
right names, if game protection and wholesome 
sportsmanship mean anything to us? We have 
a right to criticise, a right to interfere, whether 
we live in West Virginia or California; for wise 
game laws, justly interpreted and administered, 
are of personal interest and moment to every 
citizen of the United States. And such con- 
ditions as obtain in this benighted state ought 
to serve as guide-posts to those who seek better 
things Let us hope they will let the light in 
before the game and fish are entirely exter- 
minated. 

To cite all the cases of injustice and violation 
of the West Virginia game laws that have come 
to the writer’s notice would make too long a 
story; but, briefly, let me state that I know of 
one warden and two deputies who have been 
open violators of the laws. But if a non-resi- 
dent, without a vote. arrives on the scene,these 
assiduous officers are very conscientious re- 
garding the enforcement of the statutes. Doubt- 
less they need the money; for prosecutions of 
resident offenders are very rare. They seek 
from an unsuspecting and usually well-meaning 
non-resident what they are too cowardly to 
exact from a lawless fellow citizen. 

During the past summer I spent five weeks 
in a sparselyssettled section of the state, in a 
country offering fine natural cover for game 
of all kinds, but where, the natives assured me, 
the game was very scarce, though a few years 
before it had been plentiful. However, one 
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of the neighbor boys very kindly donated wild 
turkey to the daily fare, and I found one family 
that enjoyed venison every month in the year. 
Nearly every man I met, after a slight ac- 
quaintance, boldly told me of his killing game 
out of season. The warden was acquainted 
with these facts, but I did not hear of any prose- 
cutions. Evidently it makes a difference 
whether or not you are a resident. I did a 
little trout-fishing, but some of the natives 
(who were unfriendly to my host) wished to 
know if it couldn’t be stopped, ‘because I was 
a non-resident,’’ while pointing with pride to 
their large tannery on the river near by. The 
local warden—‘‘custodian of the game,” the 
local editor called him—advised me in course 
of conversation that he is a sportsman, and in 
evidence stated that he carried a ‘‘gun’’ and 
owned a rod! The natives told me, with con- 
siderable pleasure, that he hunted, the autumn 
before, in their neighborhood, with a pack of 
hounds. Is there any hope for such a com- 
bination? 

Later, my host invited me to hunt squirrels 
on his land, and I killed several. Two of the 
neighbors at once advised our custodian of the 
game that I was hunting without license. The 
latter very promptly wrote a letter requesting 
the recipient to ‘‘get evidence against me if he 
could and let him know at once.’”’ A week 
later I met the warden on the street and he 
advised me that I had shot a squirrel without 
a license and he would have to fine me. “If 
he didn’t fine me his informants would make it 
hot for him for not doing his duty!’’ Though 
I had sinned in ignorance and mine host as- 
sured me I had committed no violation of 
statute, I said, ‘‘Very well. How much?” 

“Twenty-five dollars.” 

“Not much,” said I, though I knew he 
needed it. And to close the matter as quickly 
as possible I settled, but he didn’t get twenty- 
five, ah, no! 

Game is shipped regularly out of the state; 
birds in empty beer bottle crates, and deer, in 
one instance, six at a time. 

Does it look gloomy? There are laws on the 
statutes to protect game, but to what purpose? 
’Twere better to remove the farce, when every- 
one could stand on an equal footing and the 
law-abiding citizen get his share of game along 
with the lawless. The present system simply 
favors the law-breaker; for by the time the 
season opens no game is left. The practice of 
giving the entire fine, in case of conviction, to 
the deputy warden, is most pernicious; inas- 
much as the enforcement of the law will depend 
upon his cowardice, and its interpretation upon 
hia intelligence or his ignorance. If an officer 
is what he should be and one the people want, 
he will enforce the game laws conscientiously, 
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without fear or favor, whether a big fee is 
coming to him or not. Let the deputies be 
paid a salary out of the state funds, as is the 
state warden. with perhaps a small fee for each 
conviction. We need more Vermont wardens. 
Such men cannot receive too much commen- 
dation for their work. A. C. Howe. 


Said Mr. Charles Wissner Barrell in this de- 
partment in our October number, ‘Forestry 
in America owes its chief im- 


LETTERS petus to one family, the Pin- 
FOR YOU chots of Pennsylvania. It has 
TO WRITE _ been remarked of Gifford Pin- 


chot, the government forester, 
that if he can carry out his great scheme of 
forest regeneration in this country, he will 
leave behind him, when he dies, infiuences that 
should be felt for a thousand years to come. I 
would rather do Gifford Pinchot’s work than 
win a hundred battles!”’ 

Mr. Barrell in nowise misestimated Mr Pin- 
chot’s worth to America and Americans; and 
the young gevernment forester is to-day, with- 
out doubt, the one man qualified to advise the 
people, the congress and the President in for- 
estry matters. Naturally, we of Frerp snp 
STREAM are anxious that be may receive in his 
work every assistance that we and our readers 
may be able to render. 

In a recent letter to Fretp AND Stream, Mr. 
Pinchot opines that ‘‘The two matters of most 
general importance that are likely to be brought 
to the attention of the congress this winter are 
the movements to create the national Appala- 
chian forest reserve, and to authorize the Pres- 
ident to set aside areas in forest reserves for 
game refuges and breeding grounds.” It is 
our earnest hope that these matters be pre- 
sented to the congress, and that, in the mean- 
time, each and every one of our readers will! 
write to the senator and the assemblyman from 
his district strongly advocating favorable con- 
sideration of these matters when they come up 
for discussion in the congress. 

That the proposed purchase of a national 
forest reserve in the Southern Appalachian 
mountains, to be known as the ‘‘ National Ap- 
palachian forest reserve,” has “‘hung fire’’ so 
long (Mr. Frazer sums up the history of the 
movement elsewhere in this department), has 
not allayed our faith in its ultimate triumph. 
It is no simple task to plan, legislate for, pur- 
chase and establish a national forest reserve 
some four million acres in extent; but the pre- 
liminaries have all been acted on, reports and 
recommendations made, and if the congress is 
kept painfully aware of the fact that the whole 
people want the National Appalachian forest 
reserve, there is small room for doubt that it 
will be created. Write to your senator, to 


your assemblyman. You owe it to yourself 
and to Mr. Pinchot. 

As to the proposed enactment of a law giving 
the President authority to set aside areas in 
forest reserves for game refuges and breeding 
grounds, similar to that approved January 24, 
1905, authorizing the establishment of game 
refuges and breeding grounds in the Wichita 
forest reserve (the New York Zoological Society 
has generously offered to supply the govern- 
ment a herd of buffalo to stock the Wichita 
reserve just so soon as a range is fenced for 
them), we need only remind our readers to in- 
dorse it when writing concerning the Appala- 
chian reserve. For, given the authority, our 
sportsman President will surely and wisely 
designate sufficient areas in the different forest 
reserves to provide breeding places for game 
animals and birds that will insure the saving 
of vanishing game to future generations 

If you do not know whom to write to, then 
address Mr. Gifford Pinchot, U. S. Forest Ser- 
vice, Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., and write a separate letter on each sub- 
ject. It is important that you write imme- 
diately; for much of the future for sportsmen 
in America depends upon the outcome of these 
two notable and most commendable move- 
ments. Do it now! 


We respectfully recommend to the West 
Virginia fish and game officials that they study 
the methods of Commis- 
THE PLAINT OF sioner of Fisheries W. E. 
COMMISSIONER Meehan, of Harrisburg, 
MEEHAN Pa., and that they pro- 
cure from him (it may be 
had for the asking) a copy of his bill ‘‘To pre- 
vent further contamination and pollution of 
the waters in this commonwealth (Pennsyl- 
vania), to diminish that which exists, to su- 
thorize the state board of health to enforce 
the provisions of this act and to provide pen- 
alties and punishments for violations of the 
same,” which was, it is much to be regretted, 
killed in committee when presented in the last 
session of the Pennsylvania legislature. There 
may be better examples, but the conditions 
which obtain in West Virginia are not dis- 
similar to those in Pennsylvania, the water 
pollution so harmful to fish life, to live stock 
and to persons depending in large measure 
upon the streams for their water supply, being 
in both states traceable chiefly to the tanneries, 
the coal mines and the gas plants. 

There were four bills presented in the Penn- 
sylvania legislature at the last session, refer- 
ring to the water question. One was to create 
a department of public health, and in certain 
directions sweeping powers were given the 
commissioner. 
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The second bill was to prevent the flowing 
of sewage into any stream in the common- 
wealth; a third was to create a pure water com- 
mission; a fourth was to prevent the pollu- 
tion of streams by industrial establishments. 
The first, or department of health bill, passed 
the legislature virtually as it was prepared, 
excepting that the refuse from tanneries and 
coal mines was excepted. The second, or 
sewage bill, was passed, but an amendment 
also passed which defined sewage as human 
and animal excrement only. It was, therefore, 
a great disappointment to the friends of those 
who wished pollution of streams to stop. The 
pure water commission bill was passed but its 
recommendations required legislative enact- 
ment. The fourth bill, which was drawn by 
Commissioner of Fisheries Meehan and pre- 
sented by Senator Godcharles of Northumber- 
land, would have covered completely the ques- 
tion of stopping the contamination or pollution 
of state waters by industrial establishments, 
but it was violently opposed by those repre- 
senting industrial interests throughout the 
commonwealth, and although the borough and 
township boards of health, almost without ex- 
ception throughout the state, wrote to their 
representatives demanding a passage of the 
act, and though the various fish protective 
associations of the state urged its passage, and 
hundreds of letters poured in on the members, 
the industrial men triumphed and, as has been 
said, the bill was killed in committee. | Al- 
though the bill had no relation whatever to the 
fisheries, excepting that the commissioner of 
fisheries had to codperate with the department 
of health and the state veterinarian, the cry 
went up from the industrial people that it was 
a scheme to destroy the industries for the sake 
of a few fish! 

In a recent letter to Fretp anp STREAM 
Commissioner Meehan says: 

“‘T send you a copy of the bill, that you may 
see for yourself that it was both wise and con- 
servative and would sooner or later have 
eliminated the pollution of water. The pro- 
visions excepting industries established be- 
fore the intended passage of the act was to 
comply with the decision of the supreme court 
that laws of this character could not apply 
to industries already established without com- 
pensating them. There is no one in Penn- 
sylvania who has taken a more active part 
against the continued pollution of streams 
than myself. For twelve years or more I 
have steadily endeavored to have some act 
passed which would stop the evil, and I am 
not discouraged at repeated failures. The 
bill will, with some slight changes, be in- 
troduced again at the next session of the 
legislature, unless a better one is prepared 
by the department of health.” 
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The Pennsylvania legislature does not meet 
until 1907; meanwhile we continue to get 
such letters of complaint as that from Mr. 
E. M. Clymer, published on another page in 
this issue. Our sympathies are with Com- 
missioner Meehan, and we urge every sports- 
man in the Keystone state to get in touch 
with the commissioner to do him yeoman 
service before his bill is again presented in the 
legislature. He needs the help of every 
angler, every farmer, and every man in the 
state who loves pure water, and delights 
to recreate on river, lake or stream. Volun- 
teer now! Address W. E. Meehan, Com- 
missioner of Fisheries, Harrisburg, Pa 


At this time, when the year is drawing to 
ite end and the contemplative sportsman 
lives over in retrospection the 


THE LIFE _ minutes and the hours and the 
WORTH days that have, during the 
LIVING past outdoor season, contained 


for him the “‘joy of living,” 
how, vanished like the foam of last summer’s 
beer are all those ‘“‘joys,”’ other than the ones 
which came with life from the crowded pave- 
ments apart, how fully does he appreciate the 
truth of Stevenson’s words, ‘Though we 
should be grateful for good houses, yet, after 
all, what house is there like God’s out-of- 
doors?”’ 

Now, it is not our habit to pad these pages 
with what is known among writing folks as 
‘‘ouff.’’? So the reader need not fear that this 
is to be a belated dose from a subject which 
has been milked dry by every person who 
ever wrote of the sports of the forest and the 
field. Our purpose in the present short 
preachment is to appeal to the reader to be 
true to the best there is in him during this 
approaching holiday-time. 

“‘Oh, there need be no worry on that score,” 
you say. Are you quite sure? You admit, of 
course, that you firmly believe there is nothing 
under the sun so beneficial to anyone, body 
and soul, as keeping in close touch with nature. 
You, perhaps, agree with Emerson, with 
especial reference to the ‘‘country’’ young 
folks, that ‘‘the best part of a boy’s schooling 
is that which he gets on his way to and from 
school.”” And you have chuckled with com- 
placent approval over the story of Grover 
Cleveland going fishing on Decoration Day, 
and of the reply of Dr. William Paley to the 
Bishop of Durham’s inquiry as to when one 
of his most important works, ‘‘A View of the 
Evidences of Christianity,’’ would be finished, 
when the theologian-philosopher answered, 
with great simplicity: ‘‘My lord, I shall 
work steadily at it when the fly-fishing season 
is over.”” But have you had these things in 
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mind? Will they show results on Christmas 
morning? If you make someone a present 
of, for example, a book, will it be such a book 
as will influence the recipient toward the life 
worth living, or will it be something else, some- 
thing supposedly more appropriate? 

May we ask, without causing offense, if you 
have not been just a bit selfish in yourself living 
the better life the while your own brother, 
perhaps, you have permitted to go another 
way? He would not appreciate it, you say. 
Well, then, as you know, he didn’t know what 
was best for him and it was your duty to go 
further with him, even court his disfavor, if 
necessary, to the end that he had eventually 
turned to the free out-of-doors for his recre- 
ation, his inspiration. 

If you will, let us suggest that, for your gifts, 
you choose things such as will have an influ- 
ence on the futures of those to whom you give. 
Give something that will send the recipient out, 
and again, and a hundred times again! And 
if in the same gift is incorporated a quality 
which will set the person thinking, which will 
inspire a search for the better life, how much 
have you not accomplished. 

So now, where do we stand? The obvious 
thing is to give, among other things, one or 
two subscriptions to Fre:p AND STREAM, is it 
not? And so you will accuse us of a certain 
adroitness, which takes some of the tang out 
of our little sermon. But look you: money- 
wise, the few subscriptions that will come from 
this editorial will cut but little icee—our cir- 
culation manager can double discount it in 
the same time with never a wrinkle of his brow 
nor the dipping of his pen in the mucilage bottle, 
which are tricks of writing people—but we are 
certain that whoever heeds its appeal and ap- 
points himself a recruiting sergeant for the 
sort of life which FreELp AND STREAM advocates 
will have, himself, increased enjoyment in the 
life worth living, while as to those fortunate 
ones who are enlisted—who so wise is there 
as to estimate the vast good which in the course 
of years may come of a dollar and a half invested 
in a good brand of inspiration? 

THE Epiror. 


UNKEL DAVID’S FILOSOFY. 
Wite Sand Landding, Misurie 
Noevembur 1 
Dere FELDE AN STREME: 
Yore unkel David has dun diskovered the 
Founddashun of a menny a printslie fortune 
was Hot air. 


The man that wrote “‘ Roote hog or di’’ knowed 
a lot Moar than that uther 1 that sed ‘‘ Keep a 
stif uper Lip.” It may sound some heartless, 
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but it is Sure prackickle. Yore Unkel David 
has been plaises where a upper lip of harveyized 
steel Woodent hav saived Him. 


‘‘Man looketh Uppon the outward apear- 
ants but The Lorde looketh uppon The hart” 
seth sumbody. And Womman looketh uppon 
the Poketbook, yore Unkel David wil add. 


The cream of Contentment is founde onlie 
in the persun who has in his sistum the Milk of 
human kindenes. 


No woman is evver Beutiful. She is just 
Permitted toe holde the charme dooring her 
good behavur. 

P. S.—Hansum is as hansum duz. 


My bruther Jim who travels for a holesail 
coal cumpeny in Chicawgo writes Me he met 
a spoartsman in Loda, Illinoise who nevver 
heard tell of FeEtpE AN Streme. But that aint 
strange, for wen I was exploaring the hil cun- 
trie in Misurie last summer I done founde 1 or 
2 inddividules who dident no thare had been 
a Worldes Fare in Sante Loois. 


The best evvidence of Faithe is when a man 
buys a horse on The strengthe of the nise things 
the uther felloe sais about it. 


Yore Unkel David has knowen sum self-stiled 
Honnest Johns, but he has generuly founde a 
reely Square man dident opperate a addver- 
tising bewrow for his virtu. 


Yore unkel David is convinced a man is like 
aEg. Inthis wa. Them with a smoothe and 
hilie Polished exteriore are prety genurly no 
good inside. 


A lot of men have sat intoe a poaker gaim 
with about ate dolers and a large unockupied 
Rubber band and diskovered toe thare sorro 
evvrybodie elst had dun the saim thing. 


I was a setting down up in the woods along 
Frenshmuns crick the uther da wen I seen a 
Mink coming hopity hop along. I kep still 
and He run rite up toe me. When he seen me 
he stoped and looked at me feirse. I spit to- 
backoe on him and he shook hisself and made 
like toe Jump on me. Then I moved and he 
run and I was soe riled at his afrontery I 
waisted a 44 on Him. I beleave a mink was 
the furst Annarkist. 


Does Unkel David reely exist, sumbudy 
has asked the Edditore. He does That and 
more toe, thanks toe good oald Misurie and 
catfish in the Misisipi rivur, tirkes in the hills 
and poaker oaver toe oald man Rousans sater- 
day nights. Cum and see me. Hog killin is 
@ cumming on soone. 


I kild a tirke this moarning on the furst 


ridge back of the house. 
Unxet Davip. 
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NEW BRUNSWICK NOTES 

(It is becoming more evident year by year 
that the Indian guide will soon be a guide of 
the past in the province of New Brunswick. 
Time was when the Milicete Indian, with his 
birch canoe and hereditary knowledge of wood- 
craft, practically had a monopoly of guiding 
sportsmen to the haunts of the moose and car- 
ibou, but his pale-faced brother has stepped in 
and taken his occupation from him. The in- 
fluences of civilization have had a deteriorating 
effect upon the noble red man, and, failing to 
take advantage of his opportunities, he has 
during recent years been practically discarded 
by the wide-awake, up-to-date sportsman. 

It has been said that the only good Indian isa 
dead Indian, and there is more truth than 
poetry in this trite phrase. At the present 
time there are about two thousand Indians in 
New Brunswick of the Milicete tribe, and, like 
their kinsmen of the Western States, they are 
maintained as wards of the nation. They are 
as a rule good woodsmen and can handle a 
canoe with extraordinary skill, but other re- 
deeming features are wholly lacking in their 
make-up The Indian is usually uncom- 
panionable and morose, inclined to be tricky 
and untruthful, and honesty is not one of his 
characteristics. His Indian peculiarities and 
methods of doing business are not such as to 
commend him to the average sportsman, and 
it is largely his own fault that there is no longer 
any great demand for his services. 

The first request that the typical Indian guide 
usually makes of the sportsman who employs 
him is for a cash advance sufficient to ‘‘keep 
squaw’”’ during the period that he will be absent 
fromhome The amount of this advance pay- 
ment usually depends upon the temperament 
and generosity of the sportsman. Ifheis an 
“easy mark”’ it will be twenty dollars, but if he is 
inclined to demur ten dollars or even five will 
suffice. If the allowance is a generous one and 
the Indian finds himself on the flush side, ten 
to one he will load up with firewater, his an- 
cient enemy, and cause his employer no end of 
annoyance and inconvenience. 


We are ever in a receptive mood toward short articles or 
letters of practical character for this department, the first 
intent of which is to convey information to sportsmen. 
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Another reason why the Indian guide is 
rapidly passing in New Brunswick is 
that the Indian has never shown thrift 
enough to secure control of hunting ter- 
ritory and erect proper camps for the accom- 
modation of sportsmen. The Indian is not 
much on the own anyway; in many cases he 
scarcely owns himself, and is, therefore, con- 
tent to adopt the role of a squatter or free 
lance rather than put himself on an equal foot- 
ing with the white men, who follow the voca- 
tion of guiding. And it might be further re- 
marked that from the white guides of the 
province he receives very wide-awake com- 
petition, though; of course, wholly friendly. 

In the old days when British regular 
troops were quartered at St. John and 
Fredericton, the Milicete Indians were fre- 
quently employed to guide the officers on hunt- 
ing and fishing trips. There were no white 
guides in those times and the Indians prac- 
tically had things all their own way. They 
were familiar with every foot of the great wood- 
land country watered by the Miramichi and 
Tobique rivers, and there were many really 
excellent guides among them. One of the best 
was the late Gabe Acquin, better known as 
Sachem Gabe, who died a few years ago at his 
home’on the St. Marys reserve. Many titled 
Englishmen, including former governors of the 
province, were among Gabe’s patrons and they 
all admired and liked him for his high intel- 
ligence, skill and great knowledge of woodcraft. 
If a white man were employed by a hunting 
party in those days it was only as an assistant 
to an Indian; he was never allowed to act as 
guide. It was while acting as helper to Sachem 
Gabe that ‘‘Uncle’’ Henry Braithwaite, now 
recognized as the leading guide in New Bruns- 
wick, acquired his first knowledge of wood- 
craft. While a mere boy “Uncle” Henry made 
many hunting trips with Gabe and learned 
many lessons that have been of great value to 
him in after life. 

Of the old stock of Indian guides the 
only one now remaining is Joe Mitchell, 
who makes his home on the St. Marys 
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reserve. He is well advanced in years, and 
nearing the happy hunting grounds. There 
are plenty of younger Indians who pose as 
guides, several of whom are fairly efficient, but 
it is only occasionally that they are employed 
by non-resident sportsmen. Jim Paul, who 
enjoys the distinction of being a son-in-law of 
old Gabe, is perhaps the best qualified Indian 
guide in New Brunswick to-day, but he finds a 
greater demand for his services as a sportsman’s 
show performer than as a guide. The Indian 
guide has certainly fallen behind in New Bruns- 
wick during the past half century, and it is 
predicted that another twenty-five years will 
witness his disappearance from the stage. 


Prince Louis of Battenberg, who lately visit- 
ed New Brunswick, spent three days hunting 
moose on the headwaters of the Caanan river. 
He travelled incognito, and only the game 
wardens and guides knew of his expedition 
until after he had returned from the woods. 
He was too late to get the benefit of the calling 
season and failed to secure a moose, although 
one fell before the rifle of Captain Kerr, 
A. D. C., who accompanied him. The Prince 
is a very keen sportsman, and regretted very 
much that he had not time for a longer stay 
in the woods. 


The record deer of the season, so far as 
New Brunswick is concerned, was shot in 
York county, near the St. John river, during 
the latter part of October, by two young men 
named Harris and Yerxa. They came upon 
the animal lying down near a creek and were 
so struck with its immense size as it sprang 
up that they thought it must surely be an 
elk. It took two bullets to lay the big fellow 
out, and the boys after removing the entrails, 
dragged the carcass over a mile to the settle- 
ment. In this condition the carcass weighed 
three hundred and nineteen pounds. The 
head was capped by a beautiful pair of antlers, 
quite flat in shape and having a blade width 
of three inches. It is pleasing to note that the 
head was purchased by the surveyor general 
for the provincial museum. 


Partridges have had the benefit of two years 
protection in New Brunswick, but, strange as 
it may seem, these popular game birds were 
remarkably scarce this season. It is de- 
clared by sportsmen that they are even less 
plentiful than they were two years ago. The 
only plausible theory advanced to account for 
the falling off is that they must have fared 
badly during the unusually severe weather of 
last winter. This is borne out by the state- 
ment of woodcock hunters who claim that 
partridges were more plentiful at the close 
of last season than they were during the month 
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of September of this year. There is no doubt 
that the government acted wisely in pro- 
hibiting the shooting of partridges for two 
years, even if the law was not so well enforced 
as it might have been. 


Non-resident sportsmen who have hunted big 
game in New Brunswick this season have 
invariably been successful and some nice moose 
and caribou heads have been secured. Car- 
ibou have been very plentiful on the barrens 
at the head of the Northwest Miramichi, 
and no hunter returned from that district 
empty handed. Caribou are often seen there 
in herds of from fifty to one hundred, and no 
difficulty is experienced in getting hold of 
good specimens. Some fine moose were taken 
from the Tobique and Miramichi districts 
by non-resident sportsmen. Contrary to the 
expectations of those who advocated the 
change, the increased license fee exacted 
from non-residents has not been much of a 
boon to the moose. It has resulted in fewer 
non-resident licenses being issued, but the 
increased number of resident licenses has more 
than made up for the deficiency. Surveyor- 
general F. J. Sweeney is watching the opera- 
tion of the new law very closely, and has in- 
timated that some changes will likely be made 
at the coming session of the legislature. 


An English officer, who lately returned 
from a hunting trip to the Tobique, made the 
statement that he had hunted elephants in 
India, elk in the Rockies, and caribou in 
Newfoundland, but for genuine excitement 
no sport that had ever fallen to his lot was 
to be compared to moose-hunting by the 
calling method. He declared that the twenty 
minutes which elapsed from the time a moose 
answered the guide’s call until it emerged 
on the shore of the lake one hundred yards 
away was the most exciting of his hife. 
He was a mighty proud man when he saw 
that moose go down at the first shot from his 
rifle. mF. &. 

Fredericton, N. B. 


THE BOB-WHITE QUAIL 


A treatise of the bob-white and other quails, 
by Sylvester D. Judd, of the Biological Survey, 
and just recently issued as Bulletin No. 21 
of the U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey of the 

Yepartment of Agriculture, contains much 
interesting and valuable reading for sportsmen 
and agriculturists. We print below selections 
from the bulletin on legislation in behalf of the 
bobwhite and measures for preservation and 
propagation: 


In addition to natural causes, reasons for the dimin- 
ished numbers of bobwhites are diversity in the open 
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season, shooting out of season, excessive shooting in 
season, and unrestricted shooting and trapping for 
market. Lack of uniformity in laws of adjoining 
states, and in some cases of adjoining counties, renders 
their observance difficult and their enforcement often 
impossible. No other game bird has been the subject 
of so much legislation, which, beginning in New York 
in 1791, now extends to every state and territory where 
the bird is native or has been introduced. The length 
of season during which the bird should be protected 
by law is a matter of paramount importance. It 
goes without saying that no shooting should be per- 
mitted during the breeding season, which must be 
understood to last until the you of the year are 
strong of wing and fully developed for the struggle 
of existence. Besides this the close season ought 
to include months of rest, during which the birds can 
fortify themselves for the physiological strain of the 
next period of reproduction. As now established, 
the open season varies from twenty-one days in Ohio 
to seven months in Mississippi. In North Carolina, 
however, where nearly every county has its own law, the 
bobwhite may be shot throughout the year in five 
counties, Virginia has recently abolished county laws 
and established uniformity, an example that other 
states, especially Southern states, would do well 
to follow. It is gratifying to note that in 1903 the 
open seasons were shortened by New York, Illinois, 
Texas and Virginia. In eight states—Maine, Rhode 
Island, Wisconsin, North Dakota, Montana, Colorado, 
Wyomin and Utah—the bobwhite is absolutely 
protected for a term of years, extending to 1920 in 
Colorado. Two conditions justify such prohibition 
of shooting. First, when excessive shooting or other 
causes have made recuperation necessary; second, 
when birds just introduced into a new locality need 
time to establish themselves. Wherever the bird can- 
not hold its own with an open season of three weeks, 
absolute protection for a period of years is demanded. 
The length of the open season must vary with varying 
conditions, but in view of the general decrease of the 
birds there would seem to be a growing need for short- 
ening it. The sooner Northern states limit their 
shooting to one month the better. Even Southern 
birds cannot stand the present continuous fusillade 
of from four to seven months, and the open season in 
the South should be limited to two or, at most, three 
months. 

The slaughter of the bobwhite by sportsmen who 
hunt for pleasure is insignificant in comparison with 
that by professional market hunters. At the present 
time (1904), in about twenty-five states, the law 
takes cognizance of this fact by prohibiting the sale 
of birds killed within the state or imported from 
other states, and the general tendency altogether 
to prohibit the sale is growing each year. Every 
state, except Mississippi, forbids the sending of certain 
game outside the a restriction on the sports- 
man as well as the market hunter, although the privi- 
lege of carrying home a limited amount of game is 
often granted under a non-resident license. Fourteen 
states have laws, also affecting both classes, limiting 
a day’s bag to from five to fifty birds. Many sports- 
men and farmers would be glad if the limit were set at 
twelve. Laws discriminating against non-residents 
protect the game and benefit the landowner, pro- 
vided visiting sportsmen are not. barred altogether 
by unreasonable fees. Thirty-one states and ter- 
ritories require non-resident licenses. In addition to 
state game laws there are certain federal laws, the 
most important of which is the Lacey Act, which pro- 
vides, among other things, through the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, for the preservation, distribution, 
introduction and restoration of game birds, and also 
undertakes to bring to justice persons who transport 
from one state to another game killed in violation of 
local laws. The latter clause proves effective in re- 
stricting such illegal shipments and in suppressing 
professional dealers that kill out of season in one 
state and attempt to sell in another where the season 
is still open. A law to prevent keeping birds in cold 
storage from one season to another would stop certain 
loopholes in the — laws and greatly aid in pre- 
serving game. An effective system of state game 
officials where it is lacking would aid in enforcing game 
laws. A number of states depend solely on county 
officers; but experience has shown that, without 
a central state organization and special game wardens, 
the law, to a great extent, becomes a dead letter. 

Stringent laws against trapping the bobwhite have 
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been enacted, but such legislation should permit 
legitimate trapping for purposes of propagation. 
One of the most important problems before game 
commissioners is the restocking of depleted covers, 
If, however, the bobwhite can be reared successfully 
in captivity, all trapping may be prohibited. The 
sporting magazines mention cases of the bird’s laying 
in captivity and raising its young; and in a letter to 
the writer, dated September 2, 1904, G. W. Jack, 
of Shreveport, La., says: 


I now have a pair of quails (bob-whites) which 
were trapped last winter and which I keep in 
a large wire coop. They have made a nest in 
some grass and have laid about twelve or fifteen 
eggs. 

he eggs were laid very irregularly, not more 
than two or three a week, so that by the time 
the nest was full the season was far advanced, 
which perhaps accounts for the female not sit- 
ting. he eggs were set under a hen and proved 
fertile, but the young were eaten by the chicken 
as fast as they hatched. I concluded that this 
2 oy or slowness in laying was the result 
of the lack of insect and other egg-producing 
food, as the birds subsist almost wholly on grain. 
Of late, however, they have learned to eat with 
much relish the yolk of an egg hard boiled. 


The failure of the female to sit was probably due 
to the unnatural confinement in so small a space, a 
difficulty which could readily be remedied if attempts 
* a quail were made on a large scale. Unquestion- 

-~ too, it would be necessary to feed the quail, 

east during the nesting period, to a considerable 
pa Prong upon animal food. 

It is altogether probable that bobwhites hatched 
and reared by a bantam hen would lend themselves 
to experiments in propagation far more readily than 
wild birds trapped for the purpose. 

The Department of Agriculture obtained three pairs 
of bobwhites from Kansas, which, after five months’ 
captivity, are almost as wild as when first caged and 
show no signs of mating. Experiments in the do- 
mestication of bobwhite are well worth trying, how- 
ever, because of the demand from clubs and indi- 
viduals for live birds to restock their grounds. So 
great has become the demand in recent years that it 
is estimated that 200,000 birds would be required 
annually to fill it. During the spring of 1903 the de- 
mand far exceeded the supply, even at $5 a dozen, 
and sometimes at twice that figure. 

Success in increasing the numbers of bobwhite de- 
pends largely on controlling its natural enemies, which 
include snakes, foxes, weasels, minks, skunks, domestic 
cats, and certain hawks and owls. Several species 
of snakes eat its eggs and young. Writing from 
Texas, Major Bendire says: ‘‘The many large rattle- 
snakes found here are their worst enemies. One 
killed in May had swallowed five of these birds at 
one meal; another had eaten a female, evidently 
caught on her nest, and half a dozen of her eggs; 
a third had taken four bobwhites and a scaled par- 
tridge.” In Mecklenburg county, Va., the 
snake (Lampropeltis getula) has been known to eat 
a clutch of eggs. At Falls Church, Va., Harvey 
bec captured a black snake (Bascanion constrictor) 

hich disgorged a newly hatched bobwhite. Ref- 
erunee has been made already to the marked de- 
crease in the number of bobwhites on the 230-acre 
farm at Marshall Hall, from fifty-odd birds in July 
to less than a dozer in December, though not more 
than a dozen had been shot. This decrease was 
probably due, at least in part, to gray foxes; for, in 
August and September, these animals were numerous, 
and often came after the chickens within a stone’s 
throw of the farmhouse. Other predaceous mammals 
and birds of prey were not numerous, but foxes fre- 
quently were seen at midday searching through 
pastures where there were broods of bobwhites. 
must be easy for a fox to exterminate a whole brood 
of newly hatched bobwhites, and no difficult task 
to catch them even when three-fourths grown. Minks 
and weasels, when numerous, are probably even 
more destructive to young bobwhites than to domestic 
poultry. The domestic cat that takes to foraging iD 
woods and fields is also a menace and should be shot 
on suspicion, for it undoubtedly preys on game birds, 
as it is known to do on song birds and young rabbits. 

In Maryland and Virginia the writer has found the 
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erow plundering nests of the bobwhite, and in these 
states the crow is an enemy also of poultry. Doctor 
Fisher states in his ‘‘Hawks and Owls of the United 
States” that of the forty-odd species which he studied 
he found only nine that killed the bobwhite. Four 
of these—the goshawk, Cooper hawk, sharp-shinned 
hawk, and great-horned owl—are very destructive 
to poultry as well as game. Dr. W. C. Strode, of Ber- 
sedotte i, writes that bobwhite’s worst enemy is the 
Cooper hawk. ‘‘A few days ago one flew up from the 
pone = 1 when I was passing, and a bobwhite was 
dangling from one foot.” During November, 1900, 
this species so persecuted the birds at Marshall Hall 
that they were seldom found far from cover. In one 
jnstance a hawk was seen to swoop to the ground and 
rise with a cock bobwhite. The other species of hawks 
and owls rarely molest quail. 

If bobwhites more frequently neste! along fence 
rows instead of in open mowing land, they would 
abound in many places where they arerare. The mow- 
ing machine lays many nests bare, and they are either 
despoiled by enemies or deserted by the old birds. 
At Randy Spring, Md., early in July, 1903, four nests 
with their eggs were cut over in a 50-acre grass 
lot. In other hay fields several nests were discovered 
in time to leave grass uncut about them, but boys 
robbed them all. Between such lads and the crows 
and other enemies bobwhites have a hard time in cer- 
tain sections. 

To enable them to withstand the winter, bobwhites 
need suitable food and cover. In severe winters 
coveys are sometimes saved by being trapped and 
fed in confinement until spring. Naturally, the 
birds suffer most in the northern part of their range, 
but there are reports of their death from severe and 
protracted cold in Maryland and Virginia. That 
quail do not always succumb to exceptional cold ap- 
pears from the fact that in Susquehanna county, Pa., 
at an altitude of 2,000 feet, W. W. Cooke found a 
covey of a dozen bobwhites apparently in the best of 
condition on December 9, 1902, though a foot of snow 
covered the ground and the thermometer stood at 
20° below zero. 

A study of the winter habits of the bobwhite by the 
writer in the vicinity of Washington, D. C., so far 
has yielded only fragmentary results. In February, 
1900, after a foot of snow had fallen, in a careful two- 
days’ search he failed to discover even a track of a 
large covey that usually frequented river flats along 
the Potomac at Marshall Hall. The birds must have 
been under the snow or hack in the timber. At Falls 
Church, Va., after a lighter fall of snow, he saw a 
covey of five moving among briers on the edge of a 
Sand and their fresh tracks showed that they had 
been feeding systematically on rose hips, but had not 
ventured from cover. At Cabin John Bridge, Md., 
after a snowfall of several inches, his dog pointed six 
birds on the south side of a river bluff, where the 
sun had melted holes in the snow. On one of these 
bare spots he saw two birds, which rose and were joined 
by four others. The covey had made wallows two 
inches deep in the leaf mold on the bare spots. All 
the birds had avoided stepping on the snow. At hand 
was such food as the berries of sumac and the seeds of 
Galactia volubilis and Chamechrista fascicularis. Ex- 
amination of the droppings indicated that less than 
one-tenth of the food had been animal matter, the re- 
mains of which consisted of ants, the tibie of grass- 
hoppers, the spotted cuticle of soldier bugs, and the cow- 
horn-like mandibles of spiders. So far as could be 
made out, the remains of vegetable food consisted of 
the skin of kernels of corn, fragments of the akenes of 
ragweed, and pulverized bits of sumac seeds (Rhus 
copallina), partridge pea (Chamechrista fascicularis) 

} a (Galactia volubilis), and crownbeard (Ver- 
besina), besides unidentified leaf material. The weather 
had been severe for more than a week, but the birds 
were in good condition. 

On the Marshall Hall farm, a short distance back 
from the banks of the Potomac, is a swamp that has 
a steep bank with a southern exposure where there is 
usually more or less bare ground in patches; for 
several years bobwhites have made a winter haunt of 
this warm, sunny bank, and here some interesting 
observations were made February 18 and 19, 1902 
when the snow was from two to four inches deep an 
the minimum temperature was 4° F. above zero. 
A covey had spent the night of February 17 not on 
the warm bank, comparatively bare of snow, but on the 
level above the bank, where they had squatted on 
the snow under a dewberry bush among broomsedge 
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Their feet and droppings had melted the snow, and 
pebeoqeent freezing had formed an icy ring. The 
birds had not flown thither, but had walked from the 
swamp up the steep bank and through the broom- 
sedge level. The next morning they had flown from 
the roost to the steep slope, had run along the edge 
of the swamp to a bushy, tree-bordered stream, then 
up its north bank for 300 yards and back on the south 
bank, and thence to the steep, sunny slope again. 
On their journey they had gone under every matted 
tangle of cat-brier vines—possibly for berries, but 
more probably for protection. At one point they 
had fed freely on sumac berries. The ol of a fox 
were found with those of the birds for about 100 yards. 
On the morning of the 19th they traveled not more 
than 200 yards, this chiefly among outstanding willows 
and alders of the swamp and along the belt of land 
five to twenty yards wide between the boundary fence 
and the reeds of the swamp. In one place two pairs 
of birds had walked so near together as to cross one 
another’s tracks; two single birds had made clear 
lines of tracks on one side of them, and a single bird 
had walked alone on the other side from one to four 
feet from his nearest companion. All had evidently 
eaten rose hips, mutilated remains of which still clun, 
to the bushes. The covey might have been expected 
to range far and wide in the open fields for seeds and 
even to straw ricks for grain, but, except when travel- 
ing to their roost, they had never gone more thana 
rod from cover. Apparently fear of enemies re- 
strained them. 

In Maryland and Virginia large landowners often 
feed their birds in severe weather. Wheat and corn 
are the best food, and should be scattered, if possible, 
among the briers where the birds are safe from hawks. 
Bobwhites have been known to feed with chickens in 
barnyards. By a little forethought landowners and 
sportsmen can easily make winter provision for their 
birds. Sumac bushes should be left along hedgerows 
and the edge of woodland to furnish food that is al- 
ways above the snow and lasts wellintospring. Twelve 
bobwhites collected in December in North Dakota 
had made nine-tenths of their food of sumac, having 
eaten from fifty to three hundred berries each. A 
similar use, in coast regions, of the bayberry and wax 
myrtle has been noted. Their berries, as well as 
those of sumac, last till May and the plants should 
always be spared by everyone who is interested in the 
welfare of the bobwhite. Smilax, affording little 
food but fine cover, and wild roses, giving both food and 
cover, are also valuable. Blackberry thickets, young 
pine woods, laurel and holly furnish safe retreats from 
enemies. 

The farmer can well afford to feed the bobwhite in 
winter, but he cannot afford to spend as much time 
and money as the owner of game preserves, and for 
the latter class further suggestions may be helpful. 
In the Eastern and Southern states land that will not 
grow profitable crops may be used for the game pre- 
serve, provided it has water and bushy coverts. The 
use of the mowing machine, so destructive to eggs 
and young birds, should be avoided when possible 
during the breeding season. Wheat for the birds 
should be sown in long strips not over fifty yards 
wide. The best of the grain may be harvested and the 
rest left standing. On the stubble a luxuriant growth 
of ragweed will generally spring up—a perfect food 
supply, except that it does not last till spring; hence 
the need of sumac or bayberry. In regions too dry 
for ragweed to grow in the stubble, sunflowers are an 
excellent substitute. Sorghum, millet (Chetochloa), 
and possibly panicum may be planted and left standing. 
Popcorn will be found particularly valuable, as large 
corn can not easily be swallowed by the younger birds 
Buckwheat, and in the South the nutritious cowpea, 
and the climbing false buckwheat, the thick tangles 
of which also afford good cover, bear excellent food. 
Other plants of the genus Polygonum are fond of moist 
land, and furnish palatable seeds for the bobwhite; for 
instance, black bindweed (Polygonum convolvulus), 
Pennsylvania persicaria (Persicaria pennsylvanicum), 
and black heart (Persicaria lapathifolia). All wild 
leguminous plants should be left undisturbed, for the 
birds feed on seeds of most of our legumes. Small 
clumps of iocusts may well be left in open fields to give 
both food and cover. Tick trefoil, bush clover, Japan 
clover, the milkpea, and the wild bean—all wild plants 
—are suitable for food. Of the summer fruits the 
dewberry is the most important, and in the absence 
of water furnishes a substitute; therefore these vines, 
nearly everywhere plentiful, should be left in places 
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remote from water. A water supply is, of course, im- 
portant. Streams with bush-grown banks through 
open fields are most valuable. Beside them will be 
found spreading panicum (Panicum proliferum), which 
shells out its grain a kernel or two at a time until 
well into spring. Birds find food, shade, water and 
shelter in the vegetation along small streams. Marshes 
also afford cover and food. If connected with estuaries 
they often support a rank growth of wild rice, an ideal 
rovision for birds. Sufficient shelter to protect the 

irds from hawks is almost indispensable. Oak and 
beech woods supply mast as well as shelter, but pines 
afford the best cover, and some of them, notably 
the longleaf pine, furnish food. A comfortable re- 
treat for the coldest weather is invaluable. In Mary- 
land and Virginia fields of heavy broomsedge answer 
this purpose well, but best of all is a steep bank with 
southern exposure, where the sun quickly melts the 
snow, and gives the birds a chance to forage on bare 
spots of food and gravel. If such a bank is not far 
from cover, and has a growth of briers on it to give 
the birds a feeling of security, it will become a favorite 
winter haunt and during severe weather is the best piace 
to scatter grain. With a little help from man the 
bobwhite will be found to winter well even in the 
northern part of its range. 

Bobwhite is prolific. A pair of birds under favor- 
able conditions will raise « dozen young in a season. 
The outlook for the future of the species is most 
satisfactory, provided it is given even a small amount 
of care, with proper legal protection. The Audubon 
societies, with a membership of 65,000 to 70,000, 
which cherish the bobwhite ioe esthetic and human- 
itarian reasons, the sportsman who loves the whir 
of its brown wings, and the farmer, whose enemies 
it destroys and whose resources it increases, can do 
much to favor the bird in its natural environment 
and to protect it by adequate and effectively en- 
forced laws. 


NEWFOUNDLAND NOTES 


The fishing season is now over and it has 
been a record one. American anglers came 
in greater numbers this year than ever before. 
The visitors included all kinds and classes, 
from the Hon. Elihu Root, secretary of state, 
to the young angler in quest of his first salmon. 
All the visitors apparently enjoyed them- 
selves and many have made dates for next 
season that was noticeable that many ladies 
accompanied their lords and a goodly number 
had the children along. Your correspondent 
had an opportunity of meeting many anglers, 
and they were all, without exception, enthu- 
siastic over the sport, the scenery and the 
climate. We stopped off at Nardine’s for 
a couple of days, and while there Peter Benoit, 
a guide, came down the river with twenty- 
one salmon and grilse as a result of an even- 
ing’s and a morning’s fishing. Although not 
equipped for fishing, I went up the river a 
bit with Peter next day, and, notwithstanding 
that we did not have time to visit the best 
pools, we caught seven salmon and grilse and 
had a good morning’s sport. 

We afterwards camped on a salmon and sea 
trout pool on the south coast. This was my 
objective point. We had one of the finest 
and prettiest camping places in America, and 
we lived there for ten days. The sport was all 
that could be desired, though our guide in- 
formed us that we were about ten days 
too soon. Still, if I had not caught a single 


fish I would have enjoyed the outing. We 
were camped in an ideal place. We had a 
new camp, a couple of camp beds, choice 
menu and plenty of fly killer. The sur- 
roundings were beautiful, and the camp 
site, consisting of about 100 acres, belonged 
to my friend. The fish were fairly plentiful 
and we were monarchs of all we surveyed, 
with no one within miles of us to intrude. 
It occurred to me that this would be an ideal 
place for a clubhouse or log cabin, and I would 
not be surprised if some reader of FIELD ANp 
Srream had a lodge built there in the very 
near future. The owner, who is_ getting 
old, would dispose of it at a reasonable price 
to a desirable party. Besides being right on 
the banks of two splendid pools, it is in the 
heart of the caribou country, where they feed 
and pass in hundreds and thousands every 
wi ser. 

‘ihe fishing reports all during the season were 
record ones. I have only very few at hand, 
but they will serve as specimens. Mr. W. 
Warren und two others fishing on the Humber 
caught seventy-seven salmon. They saw 
hundreds leaping the falls. There were ten 
rods fishing there, and at times they’d be all 
handling fish together. Speaker Morris, with 
two others, caught 160 pounds of sea trout 
at Placentia and had good sport. Mr. J. 
Rooney and another caught fifty-three salmon 
at Salmonier, and reported several other parties 
equally well fished. Captain Guilliat landed 
a salmon weighing 254 pounds, and was 
so delighted that he sent it to London to 
show his friends. And so the reports go 
on. 

There are several parties of American hun- 
ters in the interior after caribou. Some hun- 
ters who returned recently report caribou very 
plentiful. They got their legal number of 
heads, some of them very good, and enjoyed 
fine sport. By last steamer several other 
hunters landed and went up the country. They 
are right on time, and will have good sport. 

Last year was observed as a close season 
for grouse, or partridge as they are more com- 
monly called. The time was up last month 
and the sportsmen got on the grounds early. 
They found that the snipe-shooters who had 
been out some days before the opening of the 
grouse season had scattered the coveys and, in 
many instances, thinned them out. They say 
that the birds were very scarce this year, and 
some urge a close period for two years or more. 
On the other hand the reports, to a non-shooter, 
do not seem to be very bad. I give you a list 
of reports for the first few days, so that your 
readers may judge for themselves: F. J. Morris 
and Capt. Perez, Holyrood grounds, 20 birds; 
F. Smallwood and W. H. Bartlett, Brigus 
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grounds, 73; Dr. Keegan and Fleet Paymaster 
Morton, R. N. Cape Shore, 75; R. Strang and 
J. R. Bennett, St. Marys, 126; A. Hayward and 
W. March, Peter’s river, 120; W. C. Job and 
J. Munn, St. Marys, 51; L. Hannaford, Petty 
Hr., 19 birds; D. Chafe and S. Chafe, Shoal 
Bay, 50; J. Mulcahy, Peter’s river, 55; M. J. 
Hawker, Hearts Content, 20; R. L. Sclater, 21; 
H. Matty, 14; F. W. Knight, 12; E. Rogers, 5; 
A. Saunders, 6. This accounts for about 
667 birds. I do not vouch for the accuracy of 
these figures, but I extracted them from the 
local papers the first few days the season was 
opened, and think they are fairly correct. 
Wild geese were reported very plentiful this 
year at the Gaff Topsails, Gander bay, Clode 
sound, etc. Several that were killed in the 
spring were found to have undigested corn in 
their crops, that they must have taken in some 
fields in the Southern or Western states but a 
few hours before. Can any of your readers 
say how long it would take geese to travel 
from the corn belt, say in June, to this island? 
W. I. Carroll. 
St. John, Newfoundland. 


A MENACE TO THE YELLOWSTONE 


Under this caption the New York Sun 
printed a very able article in its editorial 
columns recently, and its argument is so sound 
that we reproduce it entire, believing many 
of our readers are deeply interested in the 
Yellowstone National Park. It says: 


The number of tourists"who have visited the Yellow- 
stone Nationa) Park this year is far in excess of the 
record of any previous season, The increase has been 
due largely to the Lewis and Clark Fair at Portland. 
Ore,. visitors to which have been induced by the low 
railroad rates to make an excursion into the park on 
their way to or from the Pacific Coast, It is now pos- 
sible to arrange the trip so as to leave the park near the 
southwest corner. instead of going back to the entrance 
at Gardiner on the north border in order to get out. so 
that the traveler may see all the principal points of in- 
terest in the reservation without retracing his steps, 
This plan. however. involves a stage ride of sixty oulles 
to Monida. on the Oregon Short Line between Butte 
and Ogden. with a stop overnight at a hamlet named 
Dwelle. on a branch of the Madison river. where the 
conditions of hotel life are somewhat primitive, 

This Monida route out of the Yellowstone is controlled 
by the Union Pacific Company. and to some extent is 
run in opposition to the Yellowstone Transportation 
Company. whose stages take the great majority of 
visitors through the reservation. and which is controlled 
by the Northern Pacific, Special attention has been 
drawn to the character and conduct of the drivers 
in the Yellowstone during August by the report which 
apparently originated at Cody. in Wyoming. and was 
widely published throughout the country. to the effect 
that a Yellowstone coach had been overturned on a 
Pape road by the carelessness of a drunken 

river and that several of the passengers had been badly 
fale Rare of them fatally, The story was wholly 
= ut it led tourists in the Yellowstone to observe 
-* care on the part of the stage drivers there is the 
rule and that they seldom run any risk which ought to 
fos a the most timid of travelers,, Nor is there any 
Vi ™: of a tendency among them to indulge in strong 
the This is not true outside the park limits. on the 
poke ee] stage line. where on one day in August a 
are u of passengers was driven thirty miles by a 
er who truthfully stated in their hearing. as he 
mounted the box. that he was drunk as an owl, 


The Union Pacific ought to put an end to this sort 
of thing if it expects to make the Monida route popular, 
We doubt wheter there was ever a more unattractive 
luncheon station. with filthier surroundings. than that 
near Lake View. half way between Dwelle and Monida, 
No intelligent traveler would willingly stop there a 
second time. 

As is well known. the national government has thus 
far refused resolutely to sanction the construction of 
any railways in the Yellowstone Park, What the trav- 
eler sees there he must see from a stage or surrey. or 
from horseback. or on foot, The regular stage journey 
occupies five and a half days, It is none too long and 
the rate of travel none too slow if the visitor desires to 
carry om with him any abiding impression of the 
wonderful beauty. grandeur and variety of the scenery, 
Yet the cry is constantly heard among the throng of 
tourists. ‘‘ Oh. how much nicer it would be if we only 
had a steam railroad or a trolley here, We could see 
the whole thing in one day,’”’ Of course. the more 
thoughtful traveler does not agree with this view, He 
realizes that the value of the reservation as a park for 
the benefit and recreation of the people demands a 
slower introduction to its attractions and a longer so- 
journ among them than could be had upon a railway 
excursion ride within its limits, _We do not mean to 
have it understood that anything like a majority of the 
visitors to the Yellowstone express emuniees in favor 
of the introduction of railways as yet. but the propor- 
tion of those who avow some such sentiments as those 
we have quoted was unpleasantly large at the height 
of the season this year. and the feeling thus expressed 
should not be allowed to go without challenge. or it 
may develop into a menace to the integrity and use- 
fulness of this great national recreation ground, 

One of the highest authorities on every matter re- 
lating to the Yellowstone National Park is Captain 

iram Martin Chittenden. U,S, A,. the engineer officer 
in charge of the government work there, In com- 
mending the rare foresight of Congress in reserving one 
spot in the national domain where original conditions 
may remain undisturbed. he thus summarizes the 
arguments for the exclusion of railroads: 

“The moment railroads are built through the park 
it loses forever that original condition which is one of 
its greatest charms, They would undoubtedly work 
serious damage to the game and to the forests, to say 
nothing of their effect on the natural beauty of this 
region, Electric lines would be less_ objectionable 
than steam railroads. but the same fundamental argu- 
ment applies to them as well, The people prefer not 
to find these things in this reservation; they prefer to 
travel behind horses even if the discomforts are greater. 
and they would rather have the government remove 
and they would rather have the government remove 
these discomforts by creating a perfect system of roads 
than ever grant the privilege of building a railway line 
in the park,” ss 

Since this was written the discomfort arising from 
the dust on the stage routes has been done away with 
by the adoption of an elaborate and effective system 
of sprinkling the principal roads, and every person 
familiar with the existing conditions and having in 
mind the greatess possible usefulness of the park will 
join with Captain Chittenden in saying: 

“Keep all railways out.of the Yellowstone now and 
forever,” 


SHOOTING ‘‘ ACCIDENTS” 


The usual crop has reached us. Maine alone 
contributes a dozen stories of the criminal 
carelessness of persons who were in the woods 
and fields during the open season. At least 
four persons were fatally hurt, and nearly 
all seriously, while one or two got off with a 
reminder of the danger of loading firearms 
with heavy charges, then placing them where 
they could, without much effort, be knocked 
over, just at the moment when some innocent 
person happened to be in line. Theoretically, 
any good firearm will not be discharged when 
dropped or when it slides from its resting 
place against a tree-trunk to the ground; 
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but after a man has been killed it is more or 
less the custom to say a gun fell and was dis- 
charged, with the result stated. Outsiders 
can only take the explanation for granted, 
and let it go at that, since there is no proof 
at hand that such statements are not true. 
The trouble is that in these days, when hunt- 
ing ‘‘accidents’’ are so common, the author- 
ities take too little pains to learn the facts, 
and generally the statement of a companion 
of a dead man is accepted as unvarnished 
truth and no further attention taken of the 
case by the peace officers. 

If a person be found dead in New York 
city, those who were with him at the time of 
or before his death are closely questioned, and 
if any one of them fails to give satisfactory 
answers he is given a dose of the ‘third 
degree’ and held or liberated, according to 
the nature of his testimony. Generally this 
procedure, while unpleasant for innocent 
persons, brings out evidence on which the 
authorities can arrive at a swift decision, 
whereupon the matter is dropped if it seems 
certain death was due to an accident pure 
and simple, or carried to an end if not. 

It would be foolish to attempt to say any 


one of the so-called accidents reported was not 
the result of criminal carelessness. But it is 
surely reasonable to contend that in these 
days, when such reports are common, greater 
effort should be made to learn the exact 
truth, if possible. Let us look the thing 
squarely in the face. Up in Maine the other 
day, a milkman, driving along a country 
road on his way to town, was stricken by 
a bullet. It is possible the man who fired the 
shot did not know of the manslaughter he 
had committed, but it is probable, highly 
probable, that he learned the facts within a 
short time, and putting two and two to 
gether, decided in his own mind that his 
bullet had done the mischief. You cannot 
fool an old hunter, although a greenhom 
might not be held accountable, but nine men 
out of ten with a thing like this on their 
consciences would not rest easy in their 
beds. The honest ones would come forward 
and say that in all probability they were 
to blame for the accident. The fact that 
such a thing seldom occurs in these affairs 
proves either one of two things: (1) That 
the shooter does not know of the mischief his 
bullet has done, or, (2) he does not wish 
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others to know. His motive in the latter 
event would soon be brought to light by the 
sweating process, and the coroner’s jury 
could quickly decide whether or not he de- 
served punishment at the hands of the state. 

It is simply placing opportunities in the 
way of unscrupulous persons, or those with 
grudges, for the authorities to take so little 
notice of these cases that are reported from 
the woods. The taking of human life is a very 
serious matter. It is time a better observance 
of the law be put into effect. 


BETTER PROTECTION NEEDED 


In the vicinity of the Croton waterworks 
system, within thirty miles of New York city, 
there are sundry remnants of the ancient 
forests which clothed all of the hills over- 
looking the Hudson river, and fields and old 
orchards that might well de deserted, if they 
are not, since many of them are grown up 
with weeds and small bushes. There, during 
the sutumn, robins and other small birds 
may be seen in thousands, and one who walks 
along some of the old roads will be aston- 
ished at the number of robins feeding on fruits 
and berries, and which get up in droves at the 
approach of the intruder. 

Italians, in large numbers, are employed 
on the public work at and round about the 
reservoirs. They have no constitutional right 
to own or carry firearms, since few of them are 
citizens of the United States; but on Sun- 
days, and at other times when there is rain, 
these people may be found at large with 
firearms, shooting robins and anything else 
that runs or flies across their path. The robins 
are the easiest marks, as when startled they 
often alight in small trees beside the roadways, 
or fly lazily across to some dogwood or nut 
tree, giving any blunderer a shot he could 
scarcely miss with a shotgun. Rabbits and 
quail are seldom, if ever, disturbed, as these 
men are not anxious to advertise their presence 
in the woods and fields by taking dogs with 
them, if, indeed, they possess dogs, which we 
doubt. Certainly not the sort that will follow 
robins. One who is in the vicinity on a 
rainy day will hear the dull boom of black 
powder every few minutes. Occasionally he 
will get a glimpse of one of the men, perhaps 
clad in a rubber coat, whose skirts bulge 
mysteriously in places, but although we have 
seen these men time and time again, never 
yet have we seen one of them carrying ‘‘game”’ 
in his hands, or any other evidence save the 
bulging pockets. Here and there along the 
bypaths one will come upon a bunch of feathers 
fresh from a robin’s breast, and again feathers 
from smaller song birds, while it is not unusual 
to find robins helplessly flapping about with 


broken wings or legs, trying to pick up enough 
to eat while recovering or pining away from 
shot wounds.- There is almost no other game 
in these places but pine squirrels, and these 
are so numerous and so curious as to almost 
prove our belief that foreigners do not at- 
tempt to kill them, at least not to any extent; 
and the gray squirrels are so wild it would 
be difficult for the blunderbuss men to get 
within range of them. 

These remarks fit numerous other places 
where foreign labor is employed. There 
is nothing new about it, for we have been 
informed by people living in the vicinity 
and by those who are familiar with the con- 
ditions that this is something that occurs every 
autumn. 

Where are the game protectors, and why 
do they not at least attempt to put an end 
to a state of affairs like this, at the very doors 
of our homes ? 


BARS REMOVED 


Rifle clubs have been slow to adopt tele- 
scope sights and admit them on equal terms 
with non-magnifying sights in important 
matches. It was not until the present year 
that the agitation in favor of the improved 
sights began to bear fruit, but now that several 
representative organizations have removed 
all restrictions from rifle sights, it is likely the 
movement will become general, with the re- 
sult that few or no clubs will longer hold out 
against these vision-aiders. 

The telescope is by no means new, but only 
in recent years has it begun to become at all 
popular. The principal bar to its general use 
long ago by hunters and target shooters was 
its cost, which for a long time was out of all 
proportion to the intrinsic value of the device, 
not a few of the old-time makers claiming the 
manufacture of their telescopes was a secret, 
whereas the fact was and is that almost any 
mechanic possessing ordinary skill and having 
access to a few tools can make a very good 
telescope sight, using lenses purchased in the 
open market and fitting them firmly and proper- 
ly in the tube. In the second place, the manu- 
facture of medium and low-priced telescopes in 
quantities and the equipping of these with 
mountings any mechanic can apply has brought 
the sights to a point where dealers can handle 
them, so that a customer can order arifle and a 
telescope separately, and by waiting a short time 
until the latter can be mounted properly on 
the former, take the combination home with 
him and still have carefare left in his pockets. 
There is still room for improvement, particu- 
larly in mountings, some of which are but poor 
makeshifts, but the cheap telescope of to-day 
is better in some respects than the costly ones 
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of twenty years ago, the medium grades are 
good enough for almost all purposes, and the 
high grades are superb instruments. 

It is interesting to follow the work of the 
rifle telescope makers of Germany and the 
United States. Their products are different 
in many respects, although all follow the same 
principle closely. More care is devoted to 
finish over there, and the best telescopes can 
be sold much cheaper in the European markets 
than can ours here at home, this being equally 
true of nearly all manufactures. But the full 
length tube is almost unknown in Europe, 
nearly all manufacturers devoting their atten- 
tion to short glasses, which are, however, of 
much larger diameter than our standard short 
glasses. In two other respects there is a differ- 
ence, too; most of the German glasses being so 
mounted that plain sights may also be used at 
will, and mountings are so made that the 
glasses can be attached and detached instantly 
at will. The latter feature is an advantage 
when the tube is of larger diameter, or at any 
time, but in order to make possible the op- 
tional use of either open or magnifying sights, 
many of the German glasses are mounted high 
above the barrel and the mountings are pierced 
or in bridge form, so that the plain sights can 
be seen under the tube. Few glasses are 
mounted on the side of the barrel, as here, in 
order that a clear view may be had through 
the open sights. Various forms of prism tele- 
scopes are also made, but these are essentially 
somewhat cumbersome, and there is no real 
advantage in magnifying the object more than 
three or four diameters. 


THE OVER-ZEALOUS WARDEN 


Some game wardens can find nothing to 
do, while others make themselves obnoxious 
by arresting law-abiding sportsmen and _hal- 
ing them before justices of the peace for trial 
vu: some ridiculous charge. Such a case came 
up in New Jersey not long ago. A gentleman 
had purchased a male and a female quail 
in New York city, taking them home with 
the intention of experimenting in breeding 
quail, as he, by law, was allowed to do. The 
female died, and before he could procure 
the male another mate, or at any rate, be- 
fore he did do so, along came a warden, too 
busy looking for trouble among his neighbors 
to find the foreigners who were even then 
killing song birds in all the suburbs, and ar- 
rested the owner of the lonely quail, taking 
him before a justice of the peace, where he 
was arraigned on the charge of having quail 
in his possession contrary to law. The justice 
heard the case, and, instead of dismissing 
the accused with an apology, reserved de- 
cision. Even in this he was wrong, in one 
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sense, for if it was his intention to let the 
matter drop in this manner, the question 
raised would remain in doubt, discouraging 
other persons possessed of the best of inten. 
tions from attempting to breed quail, in it- 
self a worthy thing for sportsmen to do, in view 
of the growing scarcity of the birds. Laws 
are not made to work hardship on any decent 
citizen, and in a case of this kind the officer 
should give the accused the benefit of the 
doubt, taking his good intentions into ac. 
count and depending upon common sense, 
if legal advice would not aid him, in settling 
the question. There is always plenty of 
work for the wardens afield in autumna— 
work that will require no splitting of hairs. 


JOHN M. KENYON 


Judge John M. Kenyon, who died recently 
in Sturgis, Mich., was a well-known angler 
and an inventor of a number of useful de 
vices that have been successfully used by 
anglers for a number of years. Among these 
are a minnow pail, arranged with a view to 
keeping bait alive during transportation from 
points where they are easily obtained to the 
owner’s favorite fishing waters. By means 
of a pump, air is injected into a receptacle at 
stated intervals, and this, percolating through 
the water containing minnows, keeps them in 
good condition for a long time. As an ex- 
periment, minnows have been sent by ex- 
press hundreds of miles, arriving at their 
destination in good shape after a lapse of a 
couple of days, which fully demonstrated its 
value to bait fishers and fish culturists. 

Judge Kenyon also invented and secured 
a patent in Washington on a fishing rod which 
has received high praise among anglers who 
have -used it. In two particulars it differs 
from the regulation fly or bait rod: (1) It 
consists of two parts, arranged to be put to- 
gether at the stream by means of a metal-pro- 
tected splice, a bit of fine cord for holding the 
two parts together, and an arrangement 
for making the free end fast without tying; 
(2) it is wound solidly with silk from winding 
check to splice and on to the top, this being 
varnished in such manner that the split bamboo 
or wood under the silk shows through the 
latter, giving a handsome finish. Neither 
this form of splice nor the method of winding 
is new, since splicing rods in a similar manner 
has been practiced for very many years in 
England, though the methods of holding the 
splice vary, and winding rods solidly with fine 
silk has been employed for a great many 
years in the United States. It is claimed 
by some that the combination gives perfect 
and uniform action from butt to top, while 
others as stoutly assert that winding rods solidly 
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By Adam Hefner 


‘‘JUMPING’’ DUCKS ON AN ILLINOIS PRAIRIE LAKE 


renders them “‘soft,’”’ a term every angler 
understands 

Judge Kenyon’s home was in Toledo, Ohio, 
and had been for thirty years. There he began 
the practice of law. His birthplace was in La 
Grange, Ind. His age was forty-four years. 
It was while on a fishing trip\in Michigan 
that he was stricken with heart failure and 
died. 

OPENING DAY IN PENNSYLVANIA 

A large number of men and rabbits were 
killed or crippled on opening day in Penn- 
sylvania—November 1. How many rabbits 
were shot we have not heard, but reports 
of the accidental shooting of a large number 
of persons reached us early in the month, 
four of the men dying shortly after they were 
injured. In all cases brought to our at- 
tention shotguns caused the trouble. Gen- 
erally, most of the fatalities occuring during 
the open season are caused by bullets, in 
the regions frequented by big game, but the 
comparatively tame sport of rabbit-shooting 
is not without its dangers, at least to persons 
who handle firearms in a careless manner. 
And it seems that in nearly all of the cases re- 
ferred to above, wounds were self-inflicted, 
through carelessness in handling guns. 


GROUSE SURPRISINGLY NUMEROUS 

Sportsmen who were afield on opening day 
near Springfield, Mass., were surprised to find 
grouse rather abundant when they expected 
to find them scarce, and they account for the 
fact by the other one, that there was not 
much rain early last spring, when the birds 
were nesting, hence the little ones were not 
drowned out to any important extent. Those 
who were out complained bitterly that large 
numbers of Italians were in the woods, shoot- 


ing squirrels and other game, or birds, with- 
out first procuring licenses, as the law re- 
quires all foreigners to do if they wish to hunt 
in Massachusetts. If this be true, what 
were the game wardens of the vicinity doing? 
What are they paid for? It is said there was 
one party of ten of these foreigners hunting 
together. Surely the clatter and noise made 
by them was sufficient for any warden to dis- 
cover them, even if he were searching for of- 
fenders with his telescope reversed. Very 
often things like this occur, in which every- 
body in the vicinity save the wardens knows 
what is going on. 


TO LET BOB-WHITE ALONE 

In numerous parts of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut the sentiment exists to let quail 
alone this fall, and the unwritten law of the 
sportsman will do much to further this ad- 
mirable sentiment. Quail suffered severely 
during the severe storms of the past two 
winters, and reports from the sections in these 
states where quail were formerly most a- 
bundant go to show that only a pitiful few, 
relatively, are left to restock the depleted 
coverts. It would be the worst sort of policy 
to shoot these birds at all, and the sportsmen 
who insist on their right will regret their 
actions sooner than they fancy. 

It is reported in parts of Connecticut that 
‘‘sooners’”’ shot a great many grouse before 
opening day, but few, if any of these men, 
were punished. Grouse seem to be fairly 
plentiful in the best covers of the state, and 
some good sport was had early in the open 
season. 


POISONED DR. HODGE’S GROUSE 


Readers who have read, in this department, 
of the experiments of Dr. Clifton F. Hodge, 
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biologist for Clark University of Worcester, 
Mass., in domesticating ruffed grouse, will 
learn with regret that the last of his tame 
grouse were poisoned on October 1. The story 
of the poisoning, as told by the Worcester 
(Mass.) Telegram, of November 9, is as follows: 


The work of Dr. Clifton F. Hodge, head of the bio- 
logical department of Clark University, in trying to 
raise partridges in captivity, was brought to a sudden 
and tragic end October 1 by the dirty act of a coward, 
actuated, no doubt, by malice, throwing poisoned 
acorns into the birds’ inclosure. The birds ate them 
and died. 

This statement was given out officially by Dr. Hodge 
yesterday to a Telegram reporter. He made the state- 
ment when it was called to his attention there were 
those in Worcester who have been painstaking in cir- 
culating the news that the partridges were no longer 
in the pen where they had been kept. 

But Dr. Hodge would make no statement as to 
whether he had suspicions or whether there was being 
anything done to apprehend the person or persons who 
did the cowardly act. 

The birds were poisoned with white arsenic. The 
arsenic was fed them in acorns. The perpetrator of the 
crime had taken great pains that his work might not 
fail of his purpose. 

‘he acorns, a handful of which are now sealed in a 
bottle at the university, had evidently been carefully 
prepared for the use. They had been shelled, and then 
many of them had been split and holes bored in the 
side and arsenic paste inserted. 

Arsenic was used in plentiful quantity, and it is not 
surprising not one of the four tog that had so long fed 
on food handed them by their friends in Dr. Hodge’s 
family, died in a few hours after they swallowed the 
poisoned morsels. 

Dr. Hodge went to look after the birds about seven 
o’clock Sunday, October 1, and found the cock bird, 
which had been the special pride of Dr. Hodge and the 
children of the neighborhood, and had been named 
Ruffer, dead. Shocked at the discovery, Dr. Hodge 
looked quickly for the other birds, the three females, 

He found them all drooping, apparently almost dead. 
Then he suspected that something had happened .to 
affect them all similarly, and he looked about to see 
if they had been given anything to eat which had not 
been in keeping with the customary diet. 

le saw several bits of broken acorn, and he knew 
that it had not been put in the pen by any of his family. 
He suspected then that possibly the death of Ruffer 
and the ailment of the other birds were due to poison, 
and he first gathered all the bits of acorn he could find 
and arranged to preserve them. ‘Then he went to 
work to save the lives of the rest if possible. But the 
influence of the drug had too stiff a hold for any hope, 
and in a few hours all three were dead. The last to 
die was the hen bird which hatched the young ones in 
captivity. 

The birds were taken to the chemical laboratory and 
the stomachs removed, and an analysis had to see if 
there could be arsenic discovered. The task was an 
easy one. The examination was made by Dr. Benjamin 

. Mergold and Dr. C. A. Lyford, and every stomach 
was found to contain large quantities of white arsenic, 
exactly like that found in the acorns found in the pen. 
The conclusion that the death of the birds was due to 
premeditated and intentional poisoning, the work of 
a person who wanted to do the man interested in the 
work a personal spite, is the opinion of all who know 
the circumstances of the case. 


The poisoning was, without doubt, the direct 
outcome of Judge Samuel Utley’s court decision 
in discharging a friend of Dr. Hodge who had 
been charged with ‘‘cruelty”’ in killing a cat 
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which had been trying (two had previously 
been killed by other cats and this particular 
eat had been the indirect cause of the death of 
a third) to kill the Doctor’s grouse. Judge 
Utley said: 

‘*Here is a case where a man found a cat on 
his premises and was perfectly justified 
doing what he did. Whether he meant to 
strike the cat or not is immaterial. Some time 
ago in this court I discharged a man for shooting 
a cat that was stealing his chickens. I see no 
reason in this case why I should change my 
opinion. A cat is the most untamed animal 
in Christendom. You cannot control it. A 
dog will mind you but a cat is beyond control. 
A man has a perfect right to protect his prop- 
erty from a person or animal preying upon it.” 

Weare no friend of Mr. T. Cat, nor of persons 
who prize him, an incorrigible bird-murderer, 
and to all intents and purposes nothing more 
nor less than vermin, above their neighbors’ 
fowls or domesticated game birds. We heartily 
commend Judge Utley’s decision, and we de- 
plore the fact that Dr. Hodge’s experiments, 
in the early realization of success, should have 
been terminated by so detestable a deed. 


MAPS FOR SPORTSMEN 

We are frequently asked by sportsmen where 
maps of certain localities may be obtained 
nearly all our inquirers stating that they 
want something larger and plainer than the 
county maps obtainable in stationery shops. 
To all of these we would reply that a letter 
addressed to the chief of the Geographical 
Survey in Washington, stating the locality in 
mind, will bring a free map showing the dis- 
tricts in the state or territory in question 
which have been mapped by the government, 
and also showing districts in process of being 
mapped, and others on which no work has as 
yet been done. One can then act intelligently. 
He can select the quadrangles desired and send 
five cents in coin for each one to the depart- 
ment. It must be remembered that only coin 
will be accepted in payment for the maps, and, 
further, if the maps on hand will not cover 
the exact locality specified, maps as near it as 
possible will be sent instead, but in no case will 
the money be returned. 

These maps are about 14 x 17 inches in size, 
and show all the details one could ask for, 
whether he desires to become better informed 
as to watercourses or roads, highland or low- 
land, timbered regions or prairie. 























ANGLING TALKS FOR DECEMBER 
THE OLD AND THE NEW 


The first implements of fishing tackle were 
furnished from Nature’s workshop ages ago, 
but may still be seen in use in the twentieth 
century. A hook is probably one of the 
oldest devices for the purpose of holding or 
securing an object. It was originally simply 
a crotch cut from a shrub or tree with one leg 
longer than the other. A hook of this charac- 
ter may still be seen in remote sections nailed 
or tied up in a barn, on which to hang harness 
or other objects. 

The first fish-hook was a thorn attached to 
its stem. The Alaskan Indian still uses a bent 
wooden hook, with barb lashed on, for catch- 
ing halibut and other large fishes. Later, 
fish-hooks were fashioned from bone and shell 
by savage tribes, until by gradual evolution 
they were formed of metal. I have seenin the 
Naples National Museum fish-hooks,.that had 
been buried two thousand years at Pompeii, 
which, for all practical purposes, and in form 
and construction, were not essentially differ- 
ent from those in use at the present day. 

The first fishing float was probably a piece 
of stick looped onto a line rudely made from 
vegetable fiber by an aboriginal. It served 
its office as an indicator of a “bite,” and 
doubtless was watched as intently as though 
made of cork, quill or celluloid. The stick 
float is still employed by the boy in rural dis- 
tricts when a bottle cork is not available. 

The first sinker was a stone—and stone 
sinkers are still used in some sections for both 
fishing lines and nets. The first fishing lines, 
were, as has been mentioned, made from 
vegetable fiber, separated by beating with a 
club, and hackled over thorns. 

The primitive fishing rod was a sapling cut 
from the thicket or a cane from the jungle, 
and both are still in use. There is nothing 
new under the sun in the essentials of fishing 
tackle. The first “fly” in use was the natural 
insect. Probably the first feathered imitation 
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was a bit of skin from a fowl with the feathers 
attached. 


THE NEW AND THE OLD 


The fish-hook of the Japanese and Chinese 
is needle-pointed and barbless, and has been 
in use for many centuries. The American 
boy in his first efforts at angling also uses a 
barbless hook in the shape of a bent pin. 

The ringed “Limerick” hook has been made 
for centuries at Redditch, England, while the 
latest, up-to-date hook, the “Pennell,” is but 
a very slight modification of the old original 
Limerick. About the only difference is that 
the latter has the eye turned down at a right 
angle to the shank, instead of being upright 
or vertical. The most popular hooks of the 
present century, as the Sproat, O’Shaughnessy, 
Sneck, Kirby, Carlisle, etc., are merely slight 
modifications of those used by Walton and 
Cotton in the sixteenth century, or by Dame 
Juliana Berners in the fifteenth. 

About the only implements of the craft 
of modern origin are those that should bring 
a blush of shame to the cheek of every gentle 
and humane angler. They are the spinners, 
propellers and casting baits, of metal or wood, 
with from three to fifteen hooks attached. 
and of every conceivable shape that can be 
made to spin, revolve or glance in the water. 
They are cruel and barbarous contraptions 
that even a Hottentot or Patagonian would 
scorn to use. To paraphrase Spencer, they 
are used only by those, who 
“Through thick and thin, both over bank and bush 

In hopes fish to attain by hook or crook.” 

Dr. James A, HENSHALL. 
BASS 


THE BREEDING HABITS OF BLACK 


It is known among ichthyologists and fish 
culturists that the Michigan state board of 
fish commissioners were pioneers in the pond 
culture of black bass, hence the following ex- 
tracts from ‘‘The Breeding Habits, Develop- 
ment and Propagation of the Black Bass,” by 
Jacob Reighard, professor of zoology in the 
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University of Michigan, in the sixteenth bien- 
nial report of the board, just recently pub- 
lished, will be of considerable interest to our 
readers, to say nothing of their practical value: 


1. Nests and Nest Building—The small-mouthed 
black bass (Micropterus dolomieu), makes its nest by 
preference on coarse gravel. From the end of April 
until the end of June, the time depending on the 
latitude and the temperature of the water, the male 
fish make their appearance in shallow water and may 
be seen moving about in search of suitable nesting 
ee The male then frequently puts his snout to the 

ottom and roots as though to test for the presence 
of gravel. One may often see in the breeding ponds 
agen that have been thus tested. They may 
e no more than four or five inches across or may 
be irregular linear patches several feet long, and in 
such spots the gravel is exposed while all about them 
it is hidden under a smooth layer of sediment. When 
he has found a suitable place the male takes a vertical 
position in the water, head up, and by a powerful 
sweeping movement of the tail he removes from 
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have been merely ‘‘cleaned up,” and others which 
have been completed by ‘‘hollowing out.” 

The small-mouthed bass not only seeks a grave] 
bottom of a certain coarseness for the preparation of 
his nest, but he places it, if possible, in a sheltered 
situation. Of fifteen nests examined in the Thorn- 
apple river at Cascade, Michigan, all but one was built 
either near the river bank or near a large boulder or 
log. These nests were thus protected from intrusion 
on at least one side.“ That such sheltered spots 
are selected for nests is further shown by the fact 
that in the breeding ponds where sheltered nests 
are provided, the fish almost invariably use these 
instead of using gravel which may have been placed 
for their use in unsheltered situations. Indeed the fish 
will sometimes use sheltered nests which have been 
placed in the ponds for large-mouthed bass and the 
bottoms of which are made of the fibrous Spanish 
moss imbedded in cement. Thus a sheltered situation 
appears at times to be a factor more important than 
the nature of the bottom in determining the location 
of the nest. The nests that I have seen in natural 
waters were all located where there was a current, 

2. Guarding the Emrty Nest.—When the nest has 
been prepared the male remains on guard over it, 





. 
FIG. A.—NEST OF SMALL-MOUTHED BLACK BASS IN ABOUT EIGHT INCHES OF WATER IN POND 
AT MILL CREEK. THE LARGE STONES ARE AT THE CENTER OF THE NEST 


an area two or three feet across, the sediment which 
covers the gravel. When this occurs in a stream, the 
sediment, carried down by the current, settles to the 
bottom below the nest. In ponds where there is 
no current the sediment is not carried down and the 
water over the nest becomes consequently so much 
roiled during the sweeping that ‘‘the fish frequently 
is forced to leave the nest until the water has become 
clear again” (Lydell). The sweeping clean of the 
gravel is the first stage in the building. The nest 
is then said to be ‘‘cleaned up,” but is not yet com- 
pleted. The fish next stands on its head, roots over 
the gravel, more particularly at the center of the nest, 
and then resumes sweeping with his tail. He thus 
alternately roots and sweeps until all the sand and 
smaller stones are swept to the edge of the nest, leav- 
ing only the larger stones at the center. This is 
shown in Fig. A, where the stones at the center of the 
nest are from three to five inches in diameter. This 
removal of material from the center of the nest and 
its accumulation at the border leave the nest saucer- 
shaped. At the center the sand and fine gravel are 
removed, not merely from the upper surface of the 
stones, but between them to a considerable depth, 
so that the crevices between the stones are free from 
it. The stones are made perfectly clean by the sweep- 
ing process and have the appearance of being polished 
so that they stand out in conspicuous contrast to the 
sediment-covered stones surrounding them. This 
‘thollowing out” of the nest is the second stage in 
its construction and it is now complete. In the 
breeding ponds one may find incomplete nests which 





but makes frequent circles into deeper water as though 
in search of the female. The time between the com- 
jletion of the nest and the actual spawning may be 
But a few minutes, as in one case that I observed, 
or it may be some days. The jength of the interval 
depends, in part at least, upon the temperature. The 
males may begin nest building in a _ temperature 
somewhat below 60° F. but the females do not spawn 
until the water has reached a temperature of between 
62° and 65° F. f the male does not begin nest build- 
ing until the water has reached 62° F. the spawning may 
follow at once upon the nest building. If the male 
begins the nest when the water is below 60° F., spawn- 
ing is delayed until the weather conditions have brought 
the temperature of the water to a suitable point. 

3. Spawning.—After the male has guarded the 
nest for a time he returns from one of his excursions 
into deeper water accompanied by the female. At 
most seasons there appears to be no external difference 
between the sexes so that it is impossible to distinguish 
them without dissection. At the breeding time 
there is ordinarily no difficulty. The females are 
then much thicker bodied and, particularly when 
seen from behind and somewhat from above, may be 
distinguished from the males by the form of the body, 
even at a distance of from ten to twenty feet. Small 
females sometimes spawn when they contain very few 
eggs and these of small size. It is then not easy to dis- 
tinguish the sexes by the form of the body alone and 
if there were no other method mistakes might easily 
be made. But in all cases the behavior of the two sexes 
is so wholly different that the person who has once 






















observed it in a case where the sexes were easily 
distinguishable by the form need not afterward 
hesitate to distinguish the sexes at the spawning time 
by their behavior, alone. In addition to difference in 
form and behavior, a marked difference in color 
between male and female nearly always becomes evi- 
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may observe the nest with field glasses as clearly 
as though he held it in the hand. 

‘*The screen is hardly in place before the two fish, 
each about ten inches long, are seen, one two yards 
north of the nest and the other two yards south of 
it. Both are small fish and at first the sexes can there- 





FIG. B.—FEMALE SMALL-MOUTHED BLACK BASS 


IN tHE USUAL DRESS, 1. €. NOT MOTTLED, 


THE ONLY MARKINGS THAT SHOW DISTINCTLY ARE THE THREE DARK STRIPES 
ON THE SIDE OF THE HEAD 


dent as spawning proceeds. From a knowledge of these 
differences between the sexes at this season there can 
be no doubt of the correctness of the statement that 
the fish which builds the nest and which subsequently 

ards the eggs and the young fish is the male. As 
urther evidence of this, ‘‘on five different occasions 
the fish which was guarding the nest of the young 
brood has been taken on the hook and on each oc- 
— has been found upon dissection to be a male.” 


Although I have seen the small-mouthed bass on 
their nests probably hundreds of times, and have 
four times observed the spawning in part and once 
throughout its whole duration, yet I have never 
seen a female on or near a nest except when actually 
engaged in spawning. 

The following account of the spawning is from 
field notes of the case in which the whole process was 
observed. The other four cases in which the spawning 


fore not be distinguished. Presently one of the two 
approaches the other and urges it into the nest. Both 
fish are of the usual dark green bronze color and both 
are apparently uniformly colored over the body. 
(Figure B.) 

‘‘In a few minutes after the fish have entered the 
nest one of them begins to show dark spots on the 
sides and at the end of five minutes is sharply mottled 
over the whole body (as shown in Figure C). (The 
subsequent behavior of this fish as well as the fact, 
later observed, that it is thicker bodied, showed it to 
be the female.) 

**At the angle of the free border of the opercle of 
the female is a white spot and above this the caudal 
end of the stripe through the eye ends in a darker 
spot. This white spot stands out with great dis- 
tinctness in this female under sexual excitement, 
though it is visib!s at all times in both male and fe- 
male. It occupies the position of the ear flap in the 





FIG. C, THE FEMALE SMALL-MOUTHED BLACK 
WITH THE BODY COVERED WITH SPOTS 


BASS, SHOWN IN FIG. B. BUT MOTTLED OR 
: THESE MARKINGS APPEAR WHILE 


THE FEMALE IS SPAWNING. IN THE FISH HERE SHOWN THEY WERE 


BROUGHT OUT BY TRANSFERRIN 
(65 DEGREES 


was observed in part did not differ in any essential 
way from this one. ‘‘On May 11th, at 12:30 P. m., 
4 fresh-built nest is found near the outlet of pond 1. 
It is in about eight inches of water in the open, that is, 
not within one of the artificial shelters provided for the 
nesting fish, and near the shore. The male fish is on 
the nest, the water is clear, there is no wind and the 
sun is shining. The conditions are therefore ideal 
for observing the spawning habits. A weather- 
worn batten door is hastily obtained, a hole is knocked 
through it, and it is then propped on edge about 
ten feet from the nest. Through the opening one 


G FROM WARM TO COLD WATER 
TO 50 F.) 


other sunfishes. The female is but little thicker than 
the male and (contrary to the usual condition) is 
lighter colored. The male is slightly mottled and has 
the black and white ear spot. The upper and back 
part of his eye (iris) is scarlet, while that of the female 
remains brown, though in other females I have seen 
the eye temporarily red. The male is then distin- 
guished by his red eyes, more slender form and darker 
color. The mottling of the body of the female here 
described is present at all times in both males and 
females (Figure B), but is ordinarily very incon- 
spicuous because the network in the meshes of which 
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are the darker spots is itself almost as dark as the 
spots. Under sexual excitement this network fades 
(probably by contraction of its pigment cells) to a 
light green color and the darker spots inclosed by 
it are then thrown into strong relief. The fish is then 
said to be mottled. The mottling takes place not only 
under sexual excitement, but when the fish is sud- 
denly transferred from warm to cold water. Figure 
C is from a fish thus transferred to cold water. Not 
only are the spots on the body of the female thus 
brought out with great distinctness under sexual ex- 
citement, but the spots themselves usually become 
darker. The female under sexual excitement thus 
—— darker than usual and usually darker than the 
male. 

‘*While the color change has been in progress the 
fish have been moving slowly about over the nest, the 
male biting the female frequently, though gently, 
on the opercle, cheek and corner of the mouth. During 
most of the time the female swims slowly on her side 
in a circle, Frequently she floats motionless, partly 
or wholly turned on her side, and at such times the 
male often lies beside her. Every two or three minutes 
she takes an upright position and rubs her belly 
against the stones, while at the same time she moves 
slowly forward with a deliberate bending of the body 
first to one side and then to the other. 

‘*Now the female is seen to leave the nest. She 
goes to a distance of fifteen or twenty feet, but is 
pursued by the male and brought back. Now two 
strange males pass and are at once set upon by the 
male, who drives them off, while the female waits in the 
nest. One of them returns and enters the nest with 
the waiting female, but is at once vigorously repelled 
by her mate. 

**At 1:20 (7. e., after fifty minutes) the movements 
first described are still in progress, but no eggs appear 
to have been laid. The male is never seen to elevate 
the gill covers or to pose before the female. When 
biting her he usually approaches from behind and lies 
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at her side or below her. Frequently the two stop and 
lie quiet, side by side, the female turned partly on her 
side, the male upright. Such quiescent intervals 
last a few seconds and the circling movements are then 
resumed. 

“‘At 1:30 (7. e., in one hour) egg laying begins, 
During the emission of eggs the two fish lie side by 
side on the bottom. The female is turned partly on 
her side so that her median plane forms an angle 
of about forty-five degrees with the plane of the 
horizon. The male remains upright with his head 
just back of the pectoral of the female or opposite 
it. While emitting the eggs the female moves her 
pectorals alternately and slowly back and forth like 
oars, at the same time her dorsal is partly depressed 
and ‘rapidly vibrated. During this time the male lies 
quiet at the side of the female, but toward the close 
of the egg-laying interval he backs slowly with alter- 
nating movements of his pectorals until his snout is 
opposite her vent. He then usually bites her on 
the vent, appears to examine the emitted eggs, and 
then moves forward and bites her once or twice on the 
opercle or cheek. Four successive egg-laying periods 
timed with the watch are found to be 4 seconds, 4.5 
seconds, 5.5 seconds, 6 seconds, 

‘*Each egg-laying period is succeeded by an inter- 
val of circling over the nest or just at its edge, but 
the two fish are now less active. The female especially 
is more quiet and no longer rubs her belly on the 
pebbles. The male moves about somewhat, but less 
actively than before egg-laying began. He occa- 
sionally bites the female. Since egg-laying began the 
female has become much darker and is now as dark 
as the male. Five successive intervals between the 
egg-laying periods timed by the watch are found to be 
22 seconds, 28 seconds, 30 seconds; 32 s@gonds 
45 seconds. 

‘*With the aid of a field glass the eggs, it is now 
thought, may be seen issuing from the oviduct, but 
this is necessarily uncertain. No milt can be seen 





FIG. D.—EGGS OF THE SMALL-MOUTHED BASS ATTACHED TO THE STONES OF THE NEST BOTTOM 
MOST OF THE EGGS ARE DEAD AS SHOWN BY THE WHITE SPOTS IN THEM 
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since the milt is colorless. After a time the eggs are 
clearly seen adhering to the stones of the nest bottom. 

“*At 2:50 p.m., two hours and twenty minutes after 
the fish entered the nest, the female leaves it, pursued 
by the male. The male, no longer mottled, soon re- 
turns and takes up his position over the nest. There 
he poises and fans the eggs with his pectorals, but 
frequently goee outside the nest and circles the im- 
mediate neighborhood as though in search of possible 
enemies. 

I have described this case in detail because it is 
rare that so good an opportunity offers for observ- 





FIG. F.—THE METHOD OF DISTINGUISHING 
THE VENTRAL SURFACE OF THE FEMALE 
MARK THE POSITION OF 
ing the spawning behavior of the bass. Mr. 


Lydell, who watched with me, was of the opinion that 
the movements of the fish were less vigorous than in 
other cases which he had observed, but admitted 
that he had never had a better opportunity The 
eggs laid in this nest, after developing normally 
for about two days, died, and this I can attribute 
to no other cause than a lack of vigor on the part of 
one or both parents. 

In another case in which the spawning was watched, 
the female twice attempted to leave the nest, but 
was each time pursued by the male, who took up a 
position outside of her and bit her in such a way as 
to drive her into the nest. At the third attempt she 
escaped and was not seen to return. 

Since the male examines the eggs after each act of 
emission he is in a position to know when the female 
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has finished laying, and it is then apparently that he 
drives her from the nest. i 
That a female may spawn in more than one nest 


is shown by the following observations: ‘‘On the 
south side of pond No. 5, about eight feet from shore, 
I found a nest in which were a male and a female, 
easily distinguishable as such at a distance of fifteen 
feet. The male was lighter colored and was mottled; 
the female was darker, more mottled and plainly 
distended with eggs. There were the same swim- 
ming and floating in a circle on the side on the part 
of the female, and the same biting on the part 


AND FEMALE, 
ON EACH 
THE SWOLLEN OVARIES 


THE RIDGES ON 


SHOWN, SIDE OF THE FINGER, 


of the male that have already been described. This 
was interrupted by periods during which the fish 
lay on the center of the nest where they could not 
be plainly seen. At these times eggs were doubtless 
emitted. Presently the male apparently saw me 
and swam away with a start, as though frightened. 
The female remained waiting, and appeared to 
become gradually lighter colored. After five min- 
utes she also started away, but was headed off by 
the male, who brought her back. 

‘In a short time the male was again frightened 
away and again the female remained in the nest. 
The male did not at once return, but remained circling 
about a neighboring nest, situated at a distance of 
about fifteen feet from the original nest. At inter- 
vals he approached his own nest, coming nearer each 
time. After ten or fifteen minutes the female also 
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started to leave the nest. The male then headed her 
off and brought her back. He was soon again fright- 
ened and both fish then went to the adjacent nest, 
about which the male had been circling, and there 
renewed the spawning activities. Both fish were 
still in the nest at the end of an hour.’ 

In still another case: ‘‘On May 9th a male and a 
female were seen together in a nest. The female 
left the nest and the male followed. In her flight she 
passed a second nest, on which was a large male. He 
also pursued the female and after a minute or so 
succeeded in getting her away from the first male and 
took her into his own nest.” (LL. Both nests were 
subsequently found to have eggs in them. 

That a single male may receive into his nest two 
females in succession and guard their eggs is shown 
by an experience in one of the breeding ponds at the 
Mill Creek hatchery. ‘‘This small pond contained 
a single large male, easily distinguishable from all 
other fish in the pond by his size and by a black spot 
on one side of his head. He was very tame and it 
was the practice of the employes to feed him fre- 
quently. Whenever .a stray frog, grasshopper or 
crawfish was picked up it was carried and thrown 
in to him. During the season this fish reared on one 
nest two different broods of young.” ( 

I have had no opportunty to observe ‘the fierce 
battles that are described (Lydell, 1902) between 
the males for the possession of the females. This 
is no doubt due to the fact that in the breeding ponds, 
where there is an excess of females, such battles are 
infrequent. 

4. Care of the Eggs and Fry.—The male now re- 
mains over the nest and guards it until the eggs are 
hatched and the young bass are ready to leave the 
nest. The development of the eggs and the be- 
havior of the young fish will be described in a sub- 
sequent section. Here the behavior of the parent fish 
alone need interest us. The male remains over the 
nest and by alternating movements of his pectoral 
fins as well as by a vibrating movement of his caudal, 
executed either while he is poised over the nest or 
while he swims slowly across it, he gently fans the eggs 
and thus, in a measure, keeps them free from sedi- 
ment. At frequent intervals he leaves the nest and 
circles close about it, now in this direction and now 
in that. Again he makes wide circles into the neigh- 
boring territory, as though to assure himself that 
no enemies are present. He is not easily frightened 
from the nest. As one approaches the nest at this 
time, if the male remains near, it will nearly always 
be found that the nest contains eggs or young fish. 
One may sometimes approach the nest and introduce 
the hand into it before the male takes flight. If 
the male leaves at once and hurriedly, as the nest is ap- 
proached, it will usually be found to be empty. 

If another fish approaches the nest at this time 
he is invariably attacked and driven away. I have 
never seen other fish stop to do battle at this time. 
They invariably flee, as though recognizing the 
ability of the brooding fish to successfully defend the 
nest. Although the presence of the male fish thus 
keeps the eggs in a measure free from sediment, it 
does not effect this completely. After a time the 
fry, newly hatched, fall into the crevices between 
the pebbles, where they may be seen only with the 
greatest difficulty. The pebbles in a freshly made 
nest are scoured clean and the nest is thus rendered 
conspicuous, owing to the fact that the nest pebbles, 
with their coating of eggs, stand out in sharp contrast 
to the sediment covered pebbles of the surrounding 
bottom. With the lapse of time the sediment grad- 
ually accumulates in the nest in spite of the movements 
of the male, which must not be too violent, lest the 
loosely attached eggs or the helpless young fish be 
swept from the nest. The result is that by the time 
the eggs have hatched, the nest is no longer con- 
spicuous. e who would now find it, should search 
not for the nest itself, but for the male that guards it. 
If a male bass is found, not readily frightened away 
at the sight of the observer, and if the frightened 
fish returns after a time to the same spot, a nest may 
be sought for in the neighborhood. A careful ex- 
amination of the bottom may then show a depression, 
in which the pebbles are less thickly covered with 
sediment than elsewhere. Such a nest may, however, 
have been so nearly obliterated by the deposit of sedi- 
ment that it is only when one brings up the eggs 
or young fish from the bottom with a dipping tube 
that one may be sure of it. 

The pertinacity with which the small-mouthed bass 
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guards his nest is often conspicuous in the breeding 
ponds. Here it is the custom, as described in another 
part of this paper, to surround the nest by a cylindrical 
screen shortly before the young fish are ready to leave 
it. The parent fish is excluded from the screen, while 
the young fry confined within it are kept from scat- 
tering and may be readily had when needed for ship- 
ment. The male fish now returns to the nest after a 
little while and remains on guard outside the screen, 
It is usual to see the screens thus guarded. In one 
case an individual male was seen to continue guard- 
ing his screen, swimming continually in a circle about 
it, for six days. During this time he was repeatedly 
seen attempting to enter the screen by burrowi 
beneath it and by butting it again and again wit 
his head. 

When the eggs are hatched the young fish remain 
for some days on the nest and then leave it, accom- 

panied and guarded by the male. The school of 

young fish now usually seeks shallow water and may 
be found along shore. Here the parent fish swims 
back and forth in a half circle outside his school. 
This care of the school by the male is continued until 
the young fish are from an inch to an inch and a 
quarter in length. They then scatter and the parent 
fish leaves them. 

Both the eggs and the young fish have numerous 
enemies. Various sorts of minnows, sunfish, blue- 
gills and young bass are ready to attack them during 
even a brief absence of the male. Against these the 
presence of the male fish affords a large measure of 
protection. 


ENGLISH ANGLERS AND AMERICAN TACKLE 


One of the great fishing tackle houses in 
England has recently come out with an an- 
nouncement in the fishing papers that it is 
now prepared to furnish ‘‘special tackle for the 
American style of casting, as used and rec- 
ommended by a famous American expert.” 
The rods prepared for this trade should be 
powerful, for they are made in two parts 
of equal length, from greenheart or hickory, 
with flat spring steel strips laid along the joint 
its entire length, after Francia’s patent, then 
wound every half-inch or thereabout. The 
guides are agatine, three in number, and 
the top is of the same form and material, 
its pitch being a right angle from the plane 
of the tip. The length is six feet but the 
weight is not given, and the prices are $10 
or $12, with agate guides and top. They are 
evidently beautifully made rods, but must 
be heavy, and we fail to appreciate any ad- 
vantage in loading naturally springy wood 
rods with steel in any form. To go with this 
there is a $2.50 reel which, if not of a well- 
known American make, is a splendid imi- 
tation. Cuts are given to show ‘‘the Amer- 
ican’”’ style of bait-casting, but someone has 
become sadly mixed in this, for the casting 
position shows the ancient underhand cast, 
with a forward and upward sweep of arm 
and rod, whereas the present-day style of cast- 
ing is overhead. Another cut, which purports 
to show the position of the thumb on the 
spool of the reel, has the reel upside down and 
backward, which places the handle on the 
left, and in a cast the reel would run back- 
ward. Furthermore, the balanced handle 
would be very likely to cut the index finger 
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badly if the thumb were held in the proper 
position on the spool and the rod should 
slip when the fingers were wet. A line wound 
on the reel after our style would run under 
instead of over the spool, but this could be 
changed by reversing the winding, although, 
to wind in, the rod would have to be turned 
over, to bring the reel handle in position 
for the right hand, and in that case spooling 
the line would be impossible. 

There has recently been a heated dis- 
cussion in the English fishing papers over 
American vs. English methods of casting, one 
writer giving the whole subject up with the 
opinion that there must be magic in Amer- 
ican rods when used on American soil, en- 
abling anglers to cast further on this side of 
the water than elsewhere. There is: the 
magic of common sense. Our anglers use 
reels in the manner in which they were in- 
tended to be used, and rods of simple split 
bamboo or wood with ordinary ferrules that 
have no combination locks or night latches. 
If they fancy steel, they purchase tubular 
steel rods; otherwise they do not load up a 
good rod with a lot of ballast to become 
rusty iron in a short time. Neither do they 
attempt to cast long distances with reels that 
can be purchased for $15 a dozen, wholesale, 
and if English houses attempt to foster a 
movement in favor of American tackle they 
are making a great mistake in offering cheap 
stuff like these reels. No one can cast with 
such imitations, although many of our well- 
made medium priced reels are in every way 
adapted to good casting. The casting reel 
must start easy and run smoothly through- 
out the cast, and those that give the best 
results have long spools of small diameter. 
For fishing, a spool whose diameter is equal 
to or greater than its length is good enough, 
but in tournament work the length must be 
much greater than the diameter. 


AMERICAN ROD-JOINTS IN ENGLAND 


An English angler recently asked Editor 
Marston of the Fishing Gazette ‘‘ whether it is a 
fact that in the American rods the various 
clumsy lock-fast British joints are successfully 
replaced by plain suction joints. If so, I 
think that it indubitably proves that the Amer- 
ican makers put better work into their ‘sale 
goods’ than ours, whatever they might be able 
to do in rods built purposely for competition.” 

To which Mr. Marston replied that some 
English makers have been supplying rods with 
suction joints for some time past, adding, 
“On the other hand, I have had personal ex- 
perience of the fact that American suction 
joints by the best makers will wear and work 
loose in time.” 
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If Mr. Marston refers to common brass fric- 
tion ferrules, we are not surprised that he finds 
they wear and work loose, since brass is too 
soft and stretches too easily to be of much 
value for ferrules; but we have never found 
this fault with good German silver ferrules, 
and by “‘good”’ we mean ferrules that are true 
and perfectly made, since a worthless ferrule 
is about the most annoying thing one can 
have on his rod. 

We have tested hundreds of ferrules, going 
over the centers, or male ferrules, frgm end 
to end with fine calipers and finding their 
diameter perfectly true, while the fit of the 
centers in the female ferrules proved that their 
caliber was uniform throughout the bearing 
surface of the centers. A center that is drawn 
on a taper, or a female ferrule that is of greater 
diameter at the bottom than at the top is an 
abomination, and if our English friends judge 
our best ferrules by some of the poor ones on 
the market, we do not wonder they have little 
confidence in suction ferrules made in America. 
Some of our best ferrules, and particularly those 
of large diameters, are made entirely by hand 
and are not only very strong, but are absolutely 
true in every part, and no difficulty whatever 
is experienced in their use on the highest grade 
rods. The worst thing that can happen with 
a rod properly ferruled is a slight turning of 
the ferrules after long use in casting, throwing 
the guides slightly out of line—a trivial matter 
and one for which no good rod or part should 
be condemned. Perry D. Frazer, 


THE BLACK-SPOTTED TROUT 


This trout of the genus Salmo and scientific- 
ally known as Salmo clarkii, has attained a 
very wide distribution under adverse condi- 
tions and become as typical of Western America 
as the brook trout (Salvelinus fontinalis) is of 
Eastern America. 

Ichthyologists claim that it originated in 
Asia, crossed the Pacific or descended along 
the western coast of North America, ascended 
the Columbia and Snake, thence Pacific creek 
to the marshy meadows of Two Ocean Pass 
in the southern portion of Yellowstone National 
Park, where it descended Atlantic creek, the 
upper waters of the Yellowstone, passed through 
Yellowstone lake, the Lower Yellowstone, 
the Missouri and the Mississippi, ascend- 
ing their tributaries, principally the Platte 
and the Arkansas, passed to the Rio Grande 
and the Colorado and again to the Pacific, a 
rough journey of several thousand miles, beset 
on every hand by dangers better understood 
by the ichthyologist and biologist, and entitling 
it to a high place among game fishes, In the 
Northwest, it is often, although erroneously, 
called “salmon trout,” the latter being found 
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in the coastwise streams of Washington, 
Oregon and California and differing quite 
materially, and scientifically known as Salmo 
gairdneri, commonly called steelhead trout. 

The common name, “black-spotted,” is not 
sufficiently distinctive, as all fishes of the genus 
Salmo, such as the rainbow (Salmo irideus), 
steelhead (Salmo gairdneri), and the intro- 
duced species, Loch Leven (Salmo trutta leven- 
ensis) and Von Behr (Salmo fario), are also 
black spotted; partly for this reason, many 
prefer the name cut-throat, from the deep 
red blotch on the inner edge of the mandible, 
which is rarely obsolete in this species. Prob- 
ably owing to its wide range and existing 
under various conditions and environments, 
some variation is found, the most noticeable 
the location and size of the spots, and while 
not always easily defined, ichthyologists are 
now inclined to recognize several distinct 
species, such as the clarkii, lewisii, gibbsii, 
henshawi, tahoensis, jordani, declivifrons, spi- 
lurus, pleuriticus, bouvieri, stomias and mac- 
donaldi. Itseems not improbable that ichthy- 
ologists will sometimes recognize the typical 
species and consider those that differ as varia- 
tions. The spawning season throughout its 
range is practically the same, during spring 
and summer, depending upon the size, loca- 
tion and condition of the waters in which 
found. Good eggs can be taken in the waters 
of the southern portion of Yellowstone National 
Park as late as the latter part of July, 
while a few can be taken the latter part of 
May. The real season, however, is from June 
5to June 3u. 

Yellowstone lake is usually covered with ice 
up to within a few days previous to June 1; 
the present year the ice commenced to break 
up and drift toward the river on May 30. 
Soon after the water is free from ice the adults 
seek the tributaries to deposit their eggs and 
large numbers can then be taken. 

Although probably not as hardy as the 
Eastern brook or speckled trout, it is never- 
theless highly prized as a game fish and is less 
canabalistic. When caught in mountain stream 
or swift running brooks the flesh is hard and 
firm, qualities that commend it for the table 
or camp. The eggs are also somewhat larger 
than those of its eastern cousin and the incuba- 
tion period shorter, less than two thirds, with 
the same water temperature. 

Practically no black-spotted trout are now 
held in ponds for purposes of propagation, 
experience having shown that the best results 
are secured by taking the eggs from wild trout. 

The government bureau of fisheries plants 
each year several million of these fish, not 
only to replenish the streams where they 
already exist, but oftentimes in waters where 
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trout have never been known, and with gratify- 
ing results. Two decades ago, the only fish 
life in the streams of the Black Hills, “The 
richest hundred square miles on earth,” were 
the chub and the sucker, but now any good 
fisherman can fill his basket with brook, black- 
spotted, Loch Leven and rainbow trout and 
it not infrequently occurs that four of these 
varieties will be taken in a single day’s catch. 

During May a party of five, including the 
writer, while dining at a Black Hills hotel 
were served with trout, three kinds being 
represented, two Eastern brook, two black- 
spotted and one Loch Leven, all twelve inches 
long and these trout were not selected but 
picked up at random by the cook, who was 
unable to distinguish the varieties. The 
barren waters of the western portion of Yellow- 
stone National Park were also stocked within 
recent years, 100,000 Eastern brook trout 
having been planted during May, besides 
those of a few years previous. Brook, Lock 
Leven and rainbow trout can now be taken 
in all these waters and the field is an inviting 
one for the angler. These two instances are 
given to illustrate the work being done by the 
bureau of fisheries and the possibilities of 


- fish culture in still other waters now without 


fish and located in more isolated sections of 
the country. In order to give the fish a wide 
distribution and plant them in waters in iso- 
lated places, the bureau needs the intelligent 
coéperation of the people who live in the 
immediate vicinity of such waters. 

Any one sufficiently interested and desirous of 
securing a consignment of fish for public streams 
should address the Bureau of Fisheries, Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, Washington, 
D.C., and request a blank application for fish. 


. The application blank is self-explanatory and 


the questions given thereon should be fully and 
accurately answered in order that the Bureau 
may determine the kind of fish best adapted 
to the waters. The waters having been found 
suitable for the introduction of fish, the request 
is approved and the applicant notified when 
and where to meet the fish messenger and 
receive the fish. Practically every shipment 
of fish is accompanied by a messenger, who 
stands vigil over his charges throughout the 
day and night from the time of leaving the 
hatchery until they are safely planted in the 
waters or delivered to the applicant. Often- 
times these trips are of seventy-five hours 
duration, during which time the messenger is 
busy aerating the water, adding ice occasionally 
during hot weather to preserve an even tem- 
perature, transferring the fish from one train 
to another at some railway junction or to a 
private conveyance across the town or country 
to connect with some train, or, as it frequently 
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happens, holds the fish at some remote railway 
point for nearly twenty-four hours for the only 
train available. After the fish are delivered by 
the messenger much depends upon the appli- 
cant, who should promptly meet the train 
with clean water in barrels or cans of ample 
capacity to safely carry the fish and upon 
their receipt should immediately take them 
to the waters and plant them, carefully observ- 
ing en route the instructions contained in the 
letter previously received from the bureau. 
The applicant should be particularly careful 
to aerate the water, especially if the fish are 
inclined to collect on the surface of the water, 
and probably the most practicable method 
is to use a one-quart dipper with which to raise 
the water and pour it back into the can. He 
should also be careful to see that there is no 
great variation of temperature between the 
water in the cans or barrels and that of the 
waters in which the fish are to be liberated. 
Providing the applicant has no thermometer 
and there is known to exist some variation of 
temperature, the cans should be filled with the 
water in which they are a little later to be 
planted in order to avoid any great and sudden 
change, so disastrous to many fishes. 
Whenever possible to do so, the fish should 
be planted in the headwaters or shoal waters, 
preferably the small inlets along the shore. 
While in the hatchery the fish are fed beef 
liver principally, although other preparations 
are also used. Under natural conditions in 
the streams they exist upon Gammari, known 
as fresh-water shrimp; worms, flies, larve 
crustacea and such like food; the adults, 
however, are not very discriminating, often 
feeding upon any form of animal life found 
in the waters, not excepting their own species. 


D. C. Booth. 


THE FISH WORLD ABROAD 


HARDINESS OF THE AMERICAN DWARF 
CATFISH OR HORNPOUT 


This American species (Ameiurus nebulosus) 
appears to be making itself at home in Europe, 
and is generally regarded there with great favor. 
Its hardiness in several respects has lately 
been put to the test by Prof. Louis Lavauden, 
whose conclusions are quoted by a recent 
number of the bulletin of the Central Fisheries 
Society. In the first place, there is great 
power of enduring heat, the species thriving 
well in very shallow waters, swampy or 
muddy, much exposed to the sun. It may 
also be exposed to the sun, out of water, 
for several hours without harm, and wrapped 
up in damp moss it will endure a journey of 
five or six days, while a few hours of such 
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treatment would be fatal to any of the in- 
digenous fishes of France. 

A series ‘of careful experiments was made 
with water polluted with definite proportions 
of some of the most noxious of the waste prod- 
ucts of certain industries, such as _ those 
of the manufacture of paper and sugar, of 
dyeing, etc. Among these were some poison- 
ous substances, some only caustic, and others 
of a neutral character, like resinous soaps, 
and in all cases the catfishes were found to 
endure without injury solutions that were fa- 
tal to other fishes. In the case of sulphuric 
acid, the catfish exhibited twice the resist- 
ing power of the European minnow (Phozinus 
loevis), and three times that of salmonoid 
fishes. 


FRENCH MARINE RESEARCHES 


Of late there has been a steady decline in 
the productiveness of the French marine and 
shore fisheries, and the government has felt 
itself compelled to undertake investigations. 
One of the first measures is the fitting out 
of three separate expeditions for marine 
research, which will extend their work beyond 
the French seas, to those off the coast of 
Spain, England, Scotland, Norway and Ice- 
land. 


GROWTH OF TWO MARKED SALMON 


The Fishing Gazette of London, reports two 
instances of marked salmon recaptured. The 
first, a male fish, marked at Easthaugh, Feb. 
11, 1904, weighing then 16 pounds and meas- 
uring 36 1-2 inches long, was recaptured in the 
tidal waters of the Tay, July 17, 1905, and was 
then 43 inches long and weighed 34 pounds. 
It had thus gained, in seventeen months, 18 
pounds in weight and 7 inches in length. The 
other specimen was a male, marked at Muir- 
esk, and recaptured at Armiddle; it weighed 
at marking, March 4, 1902, 19 pounds and 
measured 38 inches; and at recapture, Oct. 22, 
1902, weighed 34 pounds and measured 41 1-2 
inches. In seven months and a half it had 
thus gained in length 3 1-2 inches and in 
weight 15 pounds. 


INCREASED CONSUMPTION OF FISH IN GERMANY 


The rising prices of meat have been felt so 
seriously by the German people that a re- 
markable impetus has been given to the use of 
fish for food. The matter has been taken up 
by the municipal authorities who have in 
many places opened new fish-markets, and 
in other ways facilitated the work of the 
purveyors of this class of food. The Deutsche 
Fischerei-Zeitung informs us that in Chemnitz 
&@ women’s culture society, which maintains 
a cooking school, has introduced a special 
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course of instruction in the cooking of fish. 
Not only is the instruction free, but some 
dealers furnish the materials free of charge 
and pupils are allowed to carry home fish- 
dishes that their own hands have prepared. 


ETYMOLOGY OF THE BLOATER 


‘‘Why is the savory salted herring upon 
which so many people banquet at breakfast 
time called a ‘bloater’?”’ asks Dragnet in his 
interesting notes in the Fishing Gazette. ‘‘ Likely 
enough,” he continues, ‘‘the common or do- 
mestic wag will be ready with the self-suggested 
answer that it is because he bloats! Well, 
Johnson and several other philologists define 
‘bloat’ as being ‘to swell, to inflate,’ and her- 
rings are certainly not swollen by becoming 
bloaters; indeed, the case is the contrary, a 
fact which was put upon record early in the 
seventeenth century by the poetaster, Joshua 
Sylvester, who, in his ‘Tobacco Battered,’ 
wrote— 

oe ig herrings in the sea are large and full 

But shrink in bloating. 

The explanation is that salted herrings are 
called ‘bloaters’ because they are ‘bléted’— 
that is, soaked (in a pickle of brine, to wit); 
from the Swedish ‘bléta,’ to soak. In the 
Swedish tongue these prepared herrings are 
‘blot-fisk’—that is, soaked fish. And so the 
irresponsible humorist of the breakfast-table 
is pretty nearly right after all, though, perhaps, 
without knowing it.” 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND THE EEL-FISHERY 


In Denmark they are trying a very novel 
use of the electric light. Some time last year 
Doctor Petersen, of the Copenhagen biological 
station, published a pamphlet in which he 
summed up the present state of knowledge of 
the habits of the common eel and proposed a 
novel means of controlling their movements 
and catching them. Discoveries in the neigh- 
borhood of the Faroe islands have indicated 
that the general spawning grounds of the eels 
of Northern Europe are in the depths of the 
Atlantic ocean, and that mature eels migrate 
thither from the smaller and shallower coast 
waters and inland seas. Assuming such a 
migration out of the Baltic, he proposed that 
their movements through one of the mouths 
of the Baltic between Danish lands should be 
controlled by electric light in such a way as 
to favor their capture by the neighboring eel- 
fisheries. Light is a weapon of especial effect- 
iveness against the eel, since that fish is un- 
commonly light-wary, leaving its retreats only 
jo dark nights. 
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Dr. Petersen’s scheme, says the Fischerei- 
Zeitung, is now to be tried by the Danish 
government. Across the Fané sound, which 
separates the island of Funen from the main- 
land, there is to be laid an electric cable pro- 
vided with a sufficient number of lamps to 
light up its entire track across the sound. 
The eels, approaching from the Baltic on their 
way to the Atlantic, will encounter the light, 
will fear to cross, and in their perplexity fall 
victims to the fisheries of Fiiné, whose in- 
crease in product is expected to be more than 
enough to defray the cost of the cable and its 
operation. 


THE SICKNESS OF THE ADRIATIC 


This term is applied in Venice and other 
parts of the Adriatic shore to a new kind of sea- 
sickness—one in which it is the sea itself 
that is sick and not the voyager upon its 
bosom. It consists in the formation of a 
dense slimy web with which great stretches 
of the sea are filled. It attains its greatest 
density about four meters below the surface. 
It clings to the fishermen’s nets in such a 
way as to prevent their being worked. This 
phenomenon was first observed in 1872, and 
has recurred in 1880, 1891, 1903, and 1905. 
The development of the ‘‘disease’’ is this 
year uncommonly extensive. Researches are 
in progress, and have already determined 
that the cause is the great multiplication of 
protozoa, especially of flagellata, such as the 
phosphorescent Noctiluca. 


THE WAR AGAINST FISH-ENEMIES 


Since 1887 the government of Wurtemberg 
has paid premiums for the destruction of otters 
and herons, at the rate of 5 marks ($1.20) for 
each otter and 14 mark (36 cents) for each 
heron. During the year 1888 the premiums 
paid out amounted to 1,205 marks ($289) paid 
on 161 otters and 267 herons. Since then 
there has been a steady and rapid decline in 
the numbers of otters, of which only 22 were 
killed in 1904; but herons continue nearly as 
abundant as ever. 

The destruction of the same species of fish- 
enemies is likewise encouraged by the principal 
fishery societies, and in the reports of their 
business meetings one is constantly coming 
across statements of the amount paid out in 
premiums or of the number of the vermin 
killed. Thus, the Central Franconia Society 
in 1904 paid for the destruction of 12 otters 
and 37 herons; the Lothringian Society for 
25 otters and 19 herons; the Rhine Society for 
22 otters and 233 herons. 




















THE QUESTION OF A CAMERA 


A question recently put to the writer by one 
of FrELD AND Srream’s readers is of sufficient 
interest to be answered in print. This reader 
is evidently desirous of doing a little of all kinds 
of photography, a lover of the open, and yet 
with the practical mind that sees the value 
of turning his work into account in a monetary 
sense by photographing groups, doing copying, 
ete. Evidently this same reader is like the 
majority of us, not overburdened with the 
world’s goods, and, consequently, finds it 
necessary to make one good outfit do the work. 
The question then, is, what style of camera 
and lens will serve for all general purposes, 
should the lens be made for a larger size plate 
than is being used, should the focal length of 
the lens be at least 14 times the length of the 
plate, and should the camera be fitted with a 
long extension bellows? We will try and an- 
swer this question, or rather questions, giving 
reasons, and possibly, in doing it, help a num- 
ber of readers who may be in need of similar 
advice. 

Style of Camera.—Generally speaking, a large 
camera, or one taking a large picture, will give 
the most satisfactory results for reproduction, 
sale or whatever the case may be, while on the 
other hand, the small camera is easier to carry 
around, is far less expensive to maintain and 
oftentimes easier to handle. A box camera is 
unhandy for many purposes, and one supplied 
with a fixed focus lens is only designed for work 
of a most elementary character, for the snap- 
shotter, in fact. 

Unless pictures showing very rapid motion 
are wanted, the newer, reflex type of camera, 
which necessitates a somewhat heavy and 
bulky box, find does not allow of any great 
length of bellows, is also not so well suited, 
besides being rather more expensive in initial 
cost than the average amateur is prepared for. 


The camera, if it is to be used for work in 
the open, in the woods, or on the hillside, or 
anywhere where there is much climbing or 
walking to be done, should be light and com- 
pact, one of the self-contained kind, that is, 
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with all the parts inclosed, like the leather- 
covered hand cameras which are so generally 
popular. 

All this preamble reduces our field of choice 
to practically one of the long-focus hand camera 
type of machine, of which there are several 
kinds on the market, all built on the same gen- 
eral pattern. 

For size, we recommend the 5x7 plate 
camera, this being neither too cumbersome 
nor yet giving a disappointingly small picture. 
Of course, a small 3x 4 or 4x5 camera of a 
similar type can be profitably employed, and 
the pictures, when required, enlarged, but not 
every amateur is fixed up to make enlarge- 
ments. The 5x7 size, too, is not too expen- 
sive to maintain, plates costing from about 
60 cents per box of one dozen, to about 90 
cents, according to the brand, and cut films 
or the handy film-pack, which also comes in 
5x7 size, and contains a dozen films, costing 
$1.60. Paper varies from about 20 cents to 
70 cents per dozen sheets. 

Having then settled on the size, we next 
consider the appointments of the camera. If 
it is to do group work, nature work, landscape 
and the like, it must be provided with, first, 
a bellows extending to say, 20 inches; second, 
a rigid front board, arranged to rise or fall; 
third, a reversible back; fourth, a swing-back, 
so that the camera may be pointed up or down 
without causing curvilinear distortion; fifth, 
a ground-glass focusing screen with storing 
springs; sixth, a view finder; seventh, a spirit- 
level; and, finally, the lens and shutter, which 
we will take up a little further on. 

The long bellows is needed where copying 
is required to be done, or where the rear com- 
bination of the lens is used alone and for many 
other purposes. The front board must be 
rigid, if a large heavy lens and shutter (and most 
anastigmatic lenses are heavy) are used, and 
the rising and falling arrangement is very use- 
ful at all times to get the picture, whatever it 
is, properly placed on the ground-glass, to cut 
off or add foreground, etc. 

The reversible back, and better yet, the 
turntable back we find on some cameras, is in- 
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dispensable, unless we wish to be limited to 
taking our pictures all one way, that is, the 
long way of the plate, horizontally. The swing- 
back is just as necessary as a rising and falling 
front-board. Without it, a camera not abso- 
lutely level will only give us pictures with the 
lines running together above or below, an 
effect often seen in beginners’ pictures of build- 
ings. By seeing that the back is always per- 
fectly horizontal to the ground, such ludicrous 
effects can be obviated. A ground-glass screen 
is required for correct focusing of the image. 
We cannot rely on the finder for this. The 
finder merely shows us, to a more or less cor- 
rect extent, the picture we are getting on our 
plate. And the finder, for this purpose, should 
be arranged on the front board, to move up 
and down with it. The spirit-level is handy 
but not essential. The other fixings, such as 
rack and pinions for all movements, etc., are 
varied according to the make of camera. The 
drop front should have a strong, reliable spring, 
and it is a good plan to have all bright parts, 
which are usually polished brass, or nickel, 
oxidized or made of some dull tone. A ray of 
sunlight striking some bright part of the cam- 
era will often scare a bird or animal we may 
be endeavoring to photograph. A camera such 
as this will cost all the way from about $20 to 
$60, depending entirely on the name of the 
maker and the finish and material employed. 

The Lens and Shutter.—Perhaps, after all, 
the lens and shutter are the most important 
items in a photographer’s outfit. We do not 
by any means subscribe to the saying that “‘it’s 
all in the lens.”” An expert will make a cheap 
lens give him good results, while a blunderer 
will produce nothing, even with the most ex- 
pensive lens. But for all-’round work, it is 
better to save a little on the camera box and 
put it into the lens, which should be possessed 
of as many lens virtues as possible. Where one 
lens is required to do varying kinds of work, 
it is essential to use one of the more expensive 
types, known as anastigmats, and, generally 
speaking, if the pocket will stand the strain, it 
is a good plan to buy a lens which is intended 
for a plate one size larger than that used in the 
camera. For instance, if we are using a 5x7 
camera, as recommended above, a lens for a 
64 x 8} plate will give us greater size of object. 
All very fast lenses are of comparatively short 
focal length. If we desire speed in a lens, and 
also a large image on a small plate, without dis- 
tortion of the image, we must use a bigger lens 
than the plate calls for. But it is always a 
good plan to use a lens whose focal length is 
one and a-half times the length of the long side 
of the plate. It should never be less than one- 
quarter times, although modern anastigmats 
sacrifice so much for speed now that a 5x7 
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plate is often used with a lens of a focal length 
of only 7} inches. 

A lens working F. 6.8 is a good all-’round in- 
strument for copying, group work, nature 
photography, ete. Ifthe lens is symmetrical, 
that is, with the back and front combinations 
of equal power, one of the single combinations 
can be used for landscape work to great ad- 
vantage. It is found that better and crisper 
results can be gotten with a single lens where 
there is a mass of trees and foliage. The focal 
length of the single lens or combination is gen- 
erally about double that of the entire lens, and 
a smaller aperture will be needed to give good 
definition all over the plate. It is consequently 
considerably slower than the entire lens. 

The shutter is of great importance. It 
should be of accurate construction, and work 
very rapidly and noiselessly where animals or 
birds are to be taken. The focal plane shutter, 
which is a curtain shutter fixed at the back of 
the camera, just in front of the plate, is almost 
essential when high-speed work is to be done 
and it is a good plan to have the camera fitted 
with both a focal plane and a between-the-lens 
shutter, always provided the expense is not 
too great. If it is, then a between-the-lens 
shutter of reliable make is to be preferred. 

Plate or Film.—Finally, it is advisable to 
have the back of the camera fitted for use with 
either plate-holders, or film-pack, the latter 
being exceedingly handy for work in the woods, 
or when traveling, as they weigh next to 
nothing. 

Conclusion.—From these remarks, we draw 
the conclusion that a 5x7 folding camera, 
fitted as described above, for plates or films, 
and with an anastigmat lens of about 104 inches 
focal length, working at F. 6.8 or a little faster, 
is the best all~’round apparatus for all kinds of 
photography. 


NOTES ON EXPOSURE 


The three figures, 1, 2, 3, are to be under- 
stood in the following manner: 

Exposure 1: For objects coming directly 
towards, or going from, the instrument; not to 
the right or left, but directly in front on the 
camera—this is the most important point. 

Exposure 2: For objects coming or going in a 
half-right or half-left direction towards or from 
the camera. 

Exposure 3: For objects crossing in front of 
the instrument at right angles. 

Street scenes, where pedestrians are moving 
at ordinary rates, horses and vehicles ditto, 
rural scenery with cattle, agricultural scenes, 
seaside views in early morning or late evening: 
Exposure 1, 1-10th sec.; exposure, 2, 1-20th 
sec., exposure 3, 1-50th sec. 

Street scenes, pedestrians moving at a mod- 
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erately quick rate; cyclists riding at ordinary 
rate (as through streets), horses trotting lei- 
surely, pedestrians walking quickly: Exposure 
1, 1-20th sec.; exposure 2, 1-40th sec.; exposure 
3, 1-80th sec. 

Street scenes, with plenty of life, vehicles 
moving at brisk rate, eyclists riding at ordinary 
rates, horses trotting: Exposure 1, 1-40th sec.; 
exposure 2, 1-80th sec.; exposure 3, 1-120th 
sec. 

Walking matches, footraces, cycle races and 
objects moving at similar speed: Exposure 1, 
1-80th sec.; exposure 2, 1-120th sec.; exposure 
3, 1-240th sec. 

The relative speeds for focal-plane work— 
horses racing and such like subjects moving 
equally rapidly—are: Exposure 1, 1-100th sec.; 
exposure 2, 1-240th sec.; exposure 3, 1-360th 
sec. and upwards. 

The amateur must not ignore the fact that 
direction in which the object is moving affects 
a considerable difference in the exposure; and 
the table given above should be studied care- 
fully. We do not say that the exposures sug- 
gested are always applicable, for there are cir- 
cumstances in which they will not. be possible; 
but those suggested above are the outcome of 
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actual tests on the particular subjects enumer- 
ated, and will serve admirably as approximate 
exposures. 

Let us now turn to the question of the plates 
suited to the slow, medium, and fast speeds of 
shutter: we have never yet been able to under- 
stand why many workers insist on using rapid 
plates for all subjects. Surely it is the height 
of absurdity to hamper one’s self in develop- 
ment, by using rapid plates (for rapid plates 
are always more difficult to develop than those 
of a slow speed) when a slow plate would have 
answered the purpose equaily well; for proper 
density is not so easily obtainable on rapid 
plates as on those of low sensitiveness. Where 
is the utility of having to ‘“‘stop down”’ or use a 
high speed of shutter, because a rapid plate 
is being used for assubject requiring a slow ex- 
posure—when, by doing so, all the sense of 
‘‘motion”’ (the charm of snapshot photographs) 
is reduced to an infinitesimal point, and the 
objects appear as dummies or plaster casts, 
stripped of every appearance of ‘‘go?” It 
must never be forgotten that the success of a 
snapshot picture depends after all on the speed 
of the shutter; speed of plate is of secondary 
importance. 
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SOME POINTS ON FEEDING 


{t is, thanks to the highly renowned physi- 
ologist, T. P. Parlow, of St. Petersburg, who 
advanced, in an incomparable manner, the 
significance of the soul-influences of the di- 
gestion, says a writer in the London (Eng.) 
Stockkeeper, that we know that it is purely 
psychological agitations which put in move- 
ment the various parts of the nervous system. 
The thick, viscous mucus serves to make the 
morsel of food slimy, the watery juice, together 
with the mucus, helps to make the food softish, 
and afterwards helps the chemical changes of 
the starchy substances in the bread; finally 
it serves for the dilatation of the irritating 
substances which have a bad taste. Thus it 
came about that the spiritual searcher found 
that dogs pour forth in masses watery saliva 
or hydrochloric acid, in order to prevent its 
action on the pituitary membrane. In order 
to prove that this pouring forth has not a 
mechanical origin, Parlow blackened the acid 
with Indian ink, and put it again to taste. 
At the simple showing of black (not contain- 
ing any acid) liquid, the dogs, which have been 
experimented upon, poured forth in big quan- 
tities dilatating saliva. Should one hold before 
the dog a piece of dry bread containing much 
hydrate of carbon without allowing the dog 
to take it, he will pour forth much mucous 
saliva; if one rubs some lard into the bread 
so that the dog smells the fat and sees the 
bread, both his senses then will act in different 
directions; two kinds of saliva will be poured 
forth. We are unable to make an idea of 
how strongly developed is the action of the 
soul in simple occurrences. The fact that the 
dog pours forth in the cavity of the mouth 
digestive juices which serve for a fixed purpose, 
is of sufficient evidence that the food must stop 
for a long time in the mouth in order to be 
subjected to the action of this juice; for in 
whatever manner the fermenting of the starch 
of the saliva develops its action at the alkali 
or only sulphuric reaction, it is chimerical that 
the starchy food is swallowed quickly, so that 
it will miss the action of the ptyalism in the 


sour juice of the stomach. The food, con- 
taining much glair, must also stay for a time 
in the mouth in order to furnish to the stom- 
ach juice an easier entrance gate, when well 
masticated and put to pieces, even if the di- 
gestion in the mouth of the glair does not 


take place. Everything, therefore, depends 
upon the dog masticating and grinding slowly 
his food. When he is a greedy feeder he 
swallows too big pieces, without our taking in- 
to consideration that his stomach becomes 
suddenly surcharged. It is therefore advisable 
to give a dog more than one principal meal. 
Much liquid food is to be avoided, and it is 
better to give pieces of meat in the broth. It 
is advisable to feed the dogs separately, in 
order to prevent their swallowing quickly 
If they, out of envy, swallow starchy food it 
becomes indigestible to the stomach, as it is 
only through the saliva that this food is nour- 
ishing. The principal meal must be given in 
the evening, before the dogs retire to rest, in 
order that the blood is not driven away by 
the digestionnets and the digestion itself is 
not disturbed or retarded. 

The blood is the means of transport which 
conveys the material which is necessary to the 
maintenance of the textures and organs of the 
body of animals The nourishing substances 
which are derived from the food are entirely 
dissolved in the blood, and it becomes at once 
manifest that a combination conformable to 
the aim must be striven for, in order to obtain 
a right mixture of the blood. We must, there- 
fore, take as constitutent parts of the food all 
the substances of which the body consists. 
They are: Glair, fat, hydrates of carbon 
(sugar and flour of starch), water and mineral 
salts The glair provides the foundation for 
the muscles; the fat supplies the mass of 
nerves with the necessary fat substances; 
the sugar and flour of starch produce strength 
and warmth; the mineral substances build up 
the important elements of the bones, the 
nerves, the blood and several others, In 
almost all the illnesses of dogs, or in consti- 
tutional troubies, there is a deficiency of one 
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or several substances in the “household” of 
the body, whereas others are introduced in 
big quantities. 


A GOOD POINTER 


Ridgeview Saddleback (A.'K. C. S. B. 84505), 
was bred and owned by the Graphic Kennels, 
the home of many champions and field trial 
winners. In those kennels were the celebrated 
pointer champions, Graphic, Bracket, Lad and 
Lass of Bow, Bloomo, Meally, Donald, Revel 
3d, and many other noted ones of fame. In 
eight years these kennels owned thirty-five 
field trial winners. They won every kennel, 
stud dog or brace prize in America in the 
pointer classes, and they defeated as a kennel 
such good dogs as Robert le Diable, Beaufort, 
Bang-Bang, Tammany, Nick of Naso. 

“Saddle,” as he is familiarly called by his 
friends, is now at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and is 
owned by John L. Hinkley, to whom he was 
presented by Mr. Anthony. This pointer’s 
breeding goes direct to the pillars of the Stud 
Book, and it combines the blood of the most 
famous pointers of the field and bench that 
have ever been shown in the world. He was 
recently placed in the stud for the good of the 
pointer breed, but not for the money returns 
that he may bring his owner. Saddle will be 
kept in that service for a short period and then 
be withdrawn. 

The following is a good criticism: White and 
liver ticked. White blaze to center of skull. 
Ears and rest of head liver. A perfect saddle 
of liver, a small liver spot on left side, near 
top of back. A large liver spot on right side in 
middle of body. Rest of body lightly ticked. 
Skull well formed, a trifle broader would do 
no harm. Muzzle fair; not quite as deep as 
should be, but ranks with the average. Eye- 
brows and stop perfect. Eyes and expression 
very good. Ears of beautiful quality, well 
placed and carried. Neck long and nicely 
formed, but developing some _ throatiness. 
Chest deep and well sprung ribs. Back firm 
and strong. Loin strong and _ beautifully 
formed, being well arched Quarters very 
muscular. Stifles and hocks excellent. Fore 
legs and feet could not be better. Stern of 
good length and formation; well carried. A 
dog showing strength, character and high 
quality. Undoubtedly one of the best light- 
weight pointers in America. 

Whelped October 21, 1896. Sire, Ridge- 
view Bow. Dam, Ridgeview Patch. Weight 
in show condition, under fifty-five pounds. 


DO NOT LEND YOUR DOG 


The average young man in the city is allotted 
but a short vacation during the hunting season 
and endeavors to crowd as much sport into 


his outing as possible. As a rule he cannot 
afford to own a well-trained bird dog and re. 
lies on borrowing such a one from friends. If 
successful in obtaining a dog to take on the 
hunt the real pleasure anticipated may or may 
not be the result. There are but few dogs that 
work well for any other than their masters who, 
by association during the course of training and 
subsequent handling afield, have become ac- 
quainted with the peculiarities and capabilities 
of the dog. The “friend” who is not ex- 
perienced in handling field dogs, must of neces- 
sity encounter trouble and disappointment, 
because neither the dog nor the man under- 
stands the other’s ways. If things do not go 
as expected the blame is laid to the dog and in 
order to wake him up to duty the whip, perhaps, 
is resorted to, resulting in the outing being 
cut short. 

In some instances the possessor of a really 
good dog, although reluctant, cannot well 
refuse a friend such a seemingly trivial favor 
as the loan of his dog—a mistake that should 
never be made. Loaning a well-trained dog 
is one of the unpardonable things the owner of 
such a dog should never be guilty of. A re 
fusal may seem quite impolite and unsports- 
manlike; but if the dog sought to be used with- 
out its owner accompanying it is worth asking 
for, then the owner is fully justified in refusing 
the request. A dog and its master become 
accustomed to each other’s ways, understand 
the meaning of every move, rejoice together if 
successful, and work together harmoniously 
to the pleasure and satisfaction of both. Lend 
that same well-behaved dog to your friend 
who himself is not the possessor of a dog and, 
as a rule, is not a practical handler of a dog 
afield on game, and before the end of the season 
your dog will not be worth the powder it would 
take to send him to the dog heaven. 


THE QUESTION BOX 


G. R., Burlington, Iowa.—I have a thor- 
oughbred foxhound, ten or eleven years old, 
who has been having canker of the ears and 
also a sort of skin disease for several years. I 
want to get him into good condition and mate 
him with a good bitch of his breed because he 
always was, up to last winter, a splendid 
worker; would stand an all-day run after a 
red fox. Do you think I can get good puppies 
by him at his age? 

Answer:—Doubtless the dog in question bas 
outlived his usefulness in all respects, espe- 
cially since having been out of condition so 
long. Old dogs easily become mangy and 
afflicted with canker of the ears and, if such 8 
dog is worth keeping at all, should have been 
treated at the first appearance of stated dis- 
eases. The progeny of a diseased sire or dam 
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will never be hale and strong and, therefore, if 
for no other reason, the service of such a dog 
should never be tolerated. Moreover, the off- 
spring of an old dog will lack ambition, dash, 
vim, speed, etc. Employ a middle-aged sire 
for best results. It is well enough to breed 
an old bitch to a young dog, one not less than 
about eighteen months old; very good young- 
sters may thus be obtained. 


P. A. F., Washington, Mo.—My dog works 
nicely with the exception that he points false 
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F. A., Berea, O.—I have an English setter 
puppy raised from Belle Gladstone and Peter 
Kendell. Can you inform me where either or 
both of the above dogs are registered, as I 
would like to have my puppy registered? The 
reason I ask this is that the breeder of the dog 
I now have has moved from this locality. 

Answer:—There are two authentic registry 
books, either of which may contain the regis- 
try of sire and dam as mentioned. This in- 
formation may be obtained by writing to the 
American Kennel Clnb, 55 Liberty street, 





RIDGEVIEW SADDLEBACK (A.K.C.S.B. 84505) 


a great deal. He comes to just as stiff a point 
as if he were on real game and will hold it until 
I come up and go in front of him and order him 
to come on and seek elsewhere. Is this a bad 
fault, and how can I correct it? Some days he 
makes more false points than points on birds. 
Answer:—This is a serious fault, because 
you never know what the dog has before him— 
birds or imagination. The fault is usually 
attributable to insufficient scenting powers, 
and a mere whiff of something brings him to 
a stand. After a dog has had distemper the 
olfactory nerves are usually lax and may re- 
main dormant for a long time. There is a 
prepared remedy for this which may be pro- 
cured from manufacturers of dog medicines. 


New York City; and the American Field Dog 
Stud Book, Chicago, IIl. 


N. J. H., Northport, N. Y.—Can you inform 
me how to teach my beagle to bark at hole in a 
stone wall? He will run rabbits but will not 
bark treed. I have not hunted him much and 
only got a few rabbits with him because he 
merely stays at a wall without barking and I 
can’t find him for hours at times. 

Answer:—Some young dogs do not bark till 
worked with older dogs who do, and then they 
quickly learn to do likewise and bark when 
hunted alone also. Get a ‘‘barker” and hunt 
the two together till yours gets excited and 
joins in making ‘‘music”’. 

Ep. F. HABERLEIN. 


———— eee 
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MAN 


While we reserve the right to use only such letters, 
or parts of letters, as we deem advisedly written, we be- 
speak the codperation of all our readers to make this 
department helpful. Be assured your effort will be 
appreciated; we grow through interchange of ideas. 








TROUT INCREASING IN ESSEX COUNTY 


I am glad that the trout-fishing conditions 
in old Essex county, New York, are not such 
as to cause much of the pessimism exhibited 
by Mr. Whish in his paper, ‘‘The Passing of 
the Brook Trout,” contained in the Septem- 
ber, 1905, issue of FreELD AND STREAM. 

When I arrived at my summer cottage on 
July 16, the first words from the old guide 
were: ‘‘There’s bully troutin’ in the creek. 
They say that more than five hundred pounds 
of fish have been taken out this year. One 
fellow got about fifty in a single hole where s 
cold brook comes in. They were all more than 
eight inches long, and one weighed nigh two 
pound. That’s what comes from stockin’ 
the brooks after stopping the sawdust from 
them two mills up above here.” 

These trout are the native beauties whose 
ancestors fed our Revolutionary sires at 
Skeenesboro, old Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point, backed up by the addition of a healthy 
lot of brook trout from the state hatcheries, 
which seem to grow faster and larger than the 
original stock. So far as my knowledge ex- 
tends, there is no disease among our fish, and 
were the laws as to quantity, size and season 
observed, the fishing would soon be all that 
could be desired. 

Many streams which formerly contained no 
trout on account of extermination, or warmth 
of the water in summer, have been returned 
by nature to the producing column and are 
yielding good strings of golden fish in the early 
spring. This has reduced the drain upon the 
more remote waters in the Boreas river country, 
much frequented by trout fishers, which are 
giving increased returns, so much so that, in 
the language of the country correspondents, 
‘*Trouting is the order of the day.” 

The mere placing in our waters of 21,000,000 
brook trout fry and fingerlings by the fish com- 
mission affords no more guarantee of a cor- 
responding increase in numbers than the mere 
hatching of eggs under a hen gives assurance 
of broile-s. 

Large quantities of young fish die in trans- 
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portation from the cars to the streams, owing 
to the ignorance of the farmers and others who 
have undertaken to plant them. The water 
in the cans becomes warm, the fish get weak 
and when finally dumped incontinentally into 
some raging creek full of ice or some lake full 
of perch and bass, they either die or become 
a prey to their eager enemies. 

It is almost impossible to get a farmer or 
amateur culturist to take the pains necessary 
for a successful plant. The pails are heavy, 
the walking bad. They soon get wet feet and 
refuse to spread the fry along the streams ac- 
cording to the printed suggestions, and end 
up by throwing them all into one place and 
then report that they have stocked the stream 
with so many thousand trout. In this way 
the plant becomes ‘‘bunched,” there is a fail- 
ure of proper food for the young fish, and they 
soon starve and die. Then again, they are 
placed in streams that do not contain the 
proper food and which, from lack of cold springs 
and foliage along the banks, become unfit resi- 
dences for this cold water loving fish and are 
soon deserted by them. 

Now that this disease has appeared among 
the adult trout in the hatcheries and western 
Adirondack streams it behoves us to use much 
care in the importation of young fish and to use 
more strenuous efforts to prevent the exter- 
mination from our streams and lakes of the 
trout already thriving there. 

We need positive, active game wardens 
under pay from the state. They should be in 
love with their calling and consider it no hard- 
ship to spend the entire day in the woods by 
the streams. They should stimulate co- 
operation in their work and, being strangers 
and independent of local influences, will na- 
turally secure a wholesome respect for and 
obedience to the law. 

In the section mentioned, we have a num- 
ber of lakes which have always contained 
large speckled trout. Others have been stocked 
with rainbow and brown strangers. These 
waters, at spawning time, are infested with s 
little band of poachers who go upon the beds 
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at night and by the use of spears and dyna- 
mite destroy thousands of adult fish each year 
without any fear of arrest. This is particu- 
larly true of a region lying between Lake 
George and Salmon lake, which is as wild as 
when the Indians fished and hunted there. 

In our more thickly settled portions where 
the trout are doing well, there is the ubiquitous 
rascal who will defy the law from mere ob- 
stinacy, and keep on taking the large trout 
from the creeks during the entire winter. I 
have in mind one man who is said to havs 
caught one hundred pounds with set lines 
through the ice in the large holes. 

In our section, as in other parts of the Adi- 
rondacks, the man who asserts ‘‘I take what 
game and fish I want any time, law or no law” 
is a good deal in evidence and needs the re- 
straining influence of a suitable fine. An in- 
dividual of this sort was ‘“‘taken up”’ for selling 
one hundred grouse that he had shot all over 
the town, and his heavy punishment has had 
a wholesome effect on poachers ever since. 

We have a few sawmills, but efforts have 
been made and with success, to induce the 
owners to put in fans to remove sawdust to a 
safe distance from the streams. They now 
find a ready sale for this article as stable bed- 
ding, straw being almost too valuable for the 
purpose. The pulp mills of Ticonderoga are 
down near Lake Champlain and are out of the 
discussion, so far as trout are concerned. The 
sawmill men on the uplands are “‘seeing light’ 
pretty fast, and one serious obstacle in the 
way of stocking our streams has disappeared. 

Those interested in improving the fishing 
in our section are in favor of the appointment 
of a number of efficient protectors who will do 
duty in the seasons when the pond trout and 
other fish gather on the beds to spawn, curb 
the ‘‘sooners’”’ and those who begin depreda- 
tions as soon as the city men have left the 
various streams and lakes. 

Another question of importance is what to 
do with the “‘short’”’ trout that have been 
badly hooked. Many qualified experts affirm 
that not one of these injured fish in twenty 
lives after being thrown back, and I am told 
by a reformed market fisherman, who, with a 
partner, caught five hundred pounds of adult 
brook trout in Vermont in one season lately, 
that one dead trout in a hole will drive all his 
brethren to a considerable distance, and that 
if enough dead fish are thrown into a brook, 
the fish will abandon it for a time altogether. 
It would be an ideal state of things if trout 
could be taken oniy with an artificial fly. That 
would soon restore their numbers, but a large 
number of little fellows would still insist’ upon 
“butting in.” A good way to keep off the 
fingerlings is to use a large hook. I notice that 
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pot fishermen use very small hooks for trout 
fishing. Another way is to stop fishing a 
hole as soon as small fish appear. As a rule, 
the big ones will strike first and the rest take 
their turns according to size. 
New York. Peter Flint. 
WATER POLLUTION IN PENNSYLVANIA 

Referring to an article entitled ‘‘Salmon for 
the Delaware”’ in ‘‘The Sportsman’s World” 
department of the August number of Fretp 
AND StrEAM, I beg to call your attention to 
a matter that I have noticed for some time, 
which is the waste tar or oil that some of the 
small gas companies are pouring into our 
creeks and rivers. 

I noticed this several times along the upper 
Delaware river, between the points of Easton 
and Trenton, but was not aware until recently 
exactly what it was. However, while passing 
through Jenkintown Pa., I noticed that the 
Jenkintown Gas Company was allowing this 
tar or fluid to flow into the creek which passes 
through its property. Upon looking into the 
matter a little further and investigating fur- 
ther down the creek, I found it was the same 
tar I had noticed along the upper Delaware 
and which I presume came from the gas works 
at Easton, Frenchtown, Belvidere and other 
places. 

It seems to me it would be absolutely im- 
possible to expect a fish to live in water thus 
polluted, as the heavier part of the substance 
sinks to the bottom of the stream and the 
lighter oil floats on the surface, having the very 
offensive odor of illuminating gas. 

Five years ago the Frankford creek, the 
stream into which the said Jenkintown Gas 
Company is pouring its waste tar, was filled 
with suckers, carp, eels, catfish and sunfish and 
a few bass. This I know to be a fact as I have 
caught all of the varieties mentioned therein. 
To-day I doubt very much if it would be pos- 
sible to find very many, if any, fish in the 
creek 

I have personally seen large suckers from 
twelve to sixteen inches long in _ pools 
of quiet water so stupefied or sick that one 
could very easily pick them from the water 
with his hands. Upon examining several of 
these fish carefully, I could find no trace of 
disease such as the fungus growth unde: the 
scales, etc., but upon opening the fish, found 
the stomach and intestines highly inflamed 
and indications of tar therein, especially no- 
ticeable by reason of the unmistakable odor. 

I interviewed several of the residents near 
the creek whom I knew fished for suckers and 
carp for recreation, and their version of the 
matter was that the Hammond Tool Company, 
located at Cheltenham, Pa., allowed its waste 
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oil from the engine room, etc., to flow into 
the creek, and to convince me one of the gen- 
tlemen took me to the creek and gathered a 
handful or so of the mud to prove his assertion, 
claiming that it had entirely driven the fish 
from the mill ponds. I at once recognized the 
oil as the tar I had also found myself. 

Each year I spend a week or so camping 
along the Delaware river, fishing for bass. 
Several times while catching bait, especially 
small lamprey eels, I have encountered this 
same gas tar in extremely large quantities. 
At one time while digging into the mud at 
the down-river end of an island in the Dela- 
ware I came across a deposit of the heavier 
part of this tar from four to six inches in 
depth. 

The gentlemen on whose property I camp, 
and who fishes for shad during the season, 
states that he thinks this ‘‘black oil’? must 
come from the mills at Easton and he has only 
noticed it in recent years, but that he thinks 
it has worked a great injury to their fisheries. 

I have probably gone into the details a little 
more fully than necessary, but in so doing en- 
deavored to show that very few if any of the 
residents along the polluted streams know 
what this tar is, nor do they know its true 
origin, but lay it to other manufacturing in- 
dustries, which are partially, if not entirely, 
olameless, 

As I have stated to Commissioner Meehan 
regarding the placing of sunfish fry in the 
Frankford creek, it seems to me it would be 
almost as useless to place the salmon fry in the 
Delaware without first taking very stringent 
means to prevent the gas companies from 
allowing this most destructive tar to flow 
into it. 

Of all the various means of polluting the 
waters of our country I do not know of one 
that works such havoc with fish life as does 
this tar, and while I appreciate that with such 
companies to fight as the United Gas Im- 
provement Company of our city, which is the 
greatest of offenders, it would be up-hill work, 
yet I cannot help feeling that something could 
be done to prevent the destroying of fish in 
such a wholesale manner. Even with dyna- 
mite only a limited number of fish are affected, 
while with this tar the entire stream from 
source of pollution to its outlet is contam- 
inated. E. M. Clymer. 

Olney, Phila., Pa. 


A BINGULAR PHENOMENON OF MIGRATION 


On the evening of October 28 of the present 
year my wife and I were sitting snugly crouched 
in a duck blind waiting for the sunset flight of 
the wood duck. 

It was on the Beaver Dam pond, an 
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extensive fresh-water pond and swamp in 
southern New Jersey. The day was beauti- 
fully clear and calm, and the heavy timber 
that bordered the swamp showed as a vast 
bank of crimson and gold and green, here and 
there merging into the somberness of the 
autumnal browns. Beautiful as the weather 
was, the day’s dispatches told of a fierce 
gale on the Virginia and Carolina coasts. 
What then happened was in all probability 
a direct result of that gale. 

As we sat there watching the sinking sun, 
the swamp was absolutely still. Not a breath 
of sound was in the air. Suddenly we saw 
the grasses wave and part on the opposite side 
of a small channel of open water, beside 
which the blind was built, and a single specimen 
of the common rail (Porzana carolina) flew 
across the stream and alighted close by our 
boat. He rested a moment, chirped hoarsely, 
and was gone in the rank swamp grass. A 
moment later another crossed. And now 
in the distance sounded a chorus of the rau- 
cous chirrupings of rail. On they came in vast, 
invisible phalanx. Nearer, nearer. Now they 
were about us, close at hand, before, behind, 
on either side, in countless thousands. The air 
was overburdened with their cries. Con- 
stantly in motion they passed: now slipping 
through the grasses and over the lily pads, 
now flying across a few yards of open water. 
We were in the midst of them, as they con- 
tinued passing, passing, in a never-ending 
living stream, all ‘‘talking’’ at once their 
little rasp of alanguage. The rear guard of the 
army came now, scattered in skirmish line, 
fewer and fewer. Far on ahead sounded the 
chorus of cries. Then the wave of sound 
passed on. Fainter, fainter, they sounded in 
the distance like some living ‘‘Turkish Patrol,” 
and at last, through every gradation of vanish- 
ing sound, on crept again the profound stillness 
of the swamp, and the great billow of life had 
flowed past and was gone. Whither? No one 
can tell; and the strange phase of a migration 
at this season of the year was that every bird 
was moving due north! B. W. Mitchell. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


QUAIL IN MISSOURI 


By reason of the heavy and continued snows 
in Missouri last winter, that kept the country 
blanketed for almost two months, and the low 
temperature of that period, the winter was 
the hardest one for the bobwhites to weather 
the state has known in a dozen years. All the 
coverts in well-known shooting sections fared 
about alike, with the exception of a tier of 
three or four counties midway of the state and 
bordering the Mississippi river, where of late 
years the farmers have yielded to the arguments 
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of sportsmen and writers and have taken an 
intelligent interest in the welfare of the birds 
and have left a bit o’ something in the fields 


for them. This is vastly to their credit and, 
what’s more and better, the practice is 
spreading. 


While from here and there in the winter 
came reports of a few dead birds being found 
with their craws empty, the early summer 
climatic conditions were favorable to nesting 
and it was noted that good-sized coveys were 
hatched. The loss will hardly be enough to 
be noticed, which means that the Missouri up- 
land hunter this fall will get his dues. 

From southwestern Kansas—where repu- 
table hunters are to this day accused of net- 
ting quail—Indian territory and Oklahoma 
reports show that the quail crop has kept pace 
with the corn and wheat, and this means that 
it is a “bumper.” The territory coverts are 
very popular with Kansas City and St. Louis 
sportsmen and are becoming more so each 
year. It is not stretching the point to say 
that the territory quail hardly get a fair shake. 
The size of some bags killed there last fall by 
city hunters is not calculated to give them a 
desirable standing in the ranks of fellow sports- 
men. 

Listen to this bit of distressing correspond- 
ence under date of September 21, from Law- 
ton, Okla., to the Kansas City Times: ‘‘So 
plentiful have the quail become this summer 
that several coveys of about twenty-five each 
have taken up their abode in the outskirts of 
the city of Lawton. They have not been 
molested by the townspeople, but the house 
cats are said to be diminishing their number 
quite rapidly.” 

This is even more distressing, and beyond 
any doubt is a statement of fact. It is cor- 
respondence from Vinita, I. T., to the Kansas 
City Star: ‘‘Indian territory has no game laws 
and every day is open season. A hunter can 
be arrested for trespassing on private property, 
but this law is seldom enforced. The killing 
of quail has begun, though many of the birds 
have not reached their full growth.” The 
date of this correspondence is September 19, 
1905. G. S. Cake. 

Kansas City, Mo. 


THE SEASON IN MARYLAND 


The hunting season opens to-morrow (No- 
vember 1) in Maryland with a late fall and 
the undergrowth very rank and partly green. 
Rabbits seem to be plentiful but birds seem 
more or less under cover and hard to find. 
Many half-grown birds and rabbits are seen, 
and a nest of five young rabbits was reported 
to me less than two weeks ago. Partridges 
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(bobwhites) will be very hard to find until 
later in the season, which is fortunate, as it 
will give them a chance to become large and 
strong and well worth a sportsman’s pursuit, 
and the poor shooting at the opening will per- 
suade the lukewarm hunter that there are no 
birds and he will pack his gun until next season. 

Hats off to Colinus virginianus, the greatest 
of game birds. I wish Americans would stop 
importing such specimens as the English spar- 
row, German carp and brown trout, etc., and 
ad nauseum, and pay more attention to the 
propagation and protection of our own par- 
tridge (bobwhite) and ruffed grouse; the 
black bass (M. Dolomieu) and the brook trout 
(S. Fontinalis). They have no superiors. 

Ducks are reported not so plentiful on the 
Susquehanna flats, but of a better quality than 
usual at this time of year, a larger number of 
canvasbacks being noted. 

Talbott Denmead. 
Baltimore, Md. 


BOUNTIFUL NEWFOUNDLAND 


In the October number of FreLp aNp STREAM 
Mr. S. H. Brooks criticised a Boston man who 
had spent five weeks fishing in Newfoundland, 
and objects to the large catch reported by him. 

It does look as if a man were a trout hog 
when he catches 200 trout in one day. But 
I wish to say in defense of the Boston man, 
that 200 is not considered a large catch here. 
We are accustomed to talk fish (that is, codfish) 
by the hundred thousand quintals, so that two 
or three hundred trout for a day’s work do 
not seem much. There are 40,000 lakes, rivers 
and ponds in Newfoundland, and they all con- 
tain fish. In the upper Humber, where the 
Bostonian fished, the sea trout and salmon run 
in myriads, and if a man is there when they 
are running, two or three hundred is only a 
moderate catch. 

At one time this past season twenty-one rods 
were fishing together in one pool on the upper 
Humber, and they all caught plenty of fish. 
One party of three caught seventy-seven sal- 
mon, the largest weighing thirteen pounds. 
Twenty or thirty dozen are common catches 
for anglers out for a day’s sport. The fact is, 
the fish run, and have been running for cen- 
turies, in myriads. Formerly, they were 
netted and barreled; now they are protected 
and ten sportsmen would not capture in one 
day nearly as many as used formerly to be de- 
stroyed in one hour, by net fishermen. New- 
foundland is the angler’s paradise and will be 
for years to come, because each season sees the 
fish increasing in the protected waters. 

W. I. Carroll. 

St. John, Newfoundland. 























SOME NEW BOOKS 
‘* ANIMAL SNAPSHOTS” 


‘Animal Snapshots,” by Silas A. Lottridge, 
and just published by Henry Holt & Co., 29 
West Twenty-third street, New York City, is 
just such a book as we of FIELD AND STREAM 
have been hoping each recurring ‘‘ book season”’ 
for the past five or six years to see published. 
We have decried the prevalent lollypop in out- 
door literature for the younger generation, the 
pernicious ‘‘New Nature” stories turned out 
so prolificly by unprincipled writers and de- 
clared by them to be founded on actual obser- 


spread out into the country; and here the corn- 
field is their favorite resort, because of the moist 
condition of the soil which supples abundant food 
for them. Later in the autumn, during October 
and November, the woodcocks that have escaped the 
gunners migrate to the Southern states, probably 
more on account of the failing food supply than be- 
cause of the cold weather. 

I wish to illustrate more fully the protective color- 
ation and the ‘‘apparent tameness” of the woodcock 
by my, experience in photographing one. I asked 
a friend who lived in the country to notify me when 
he found a woodcock nesting. About the twentieth 
of April I received word that he had found one; so 
the next day I joined him, and with a long-focus 
camera and twelve plates we set out to photograph 
the woodcock. 

The nest was in a hedgerow, between two fields, near 
a swamp, and as we neared the spot my friend stepped 
forward to point out the sitting bird. But although 
he had been there three times, it was several minutes 





FROM A PHOTOGRAPH OF WILD WOODCOCK MADE IN AN UNPROTECTED 
FIELD, BY MR, LOTTRIDGE 


vation. But ‘Animal Snapshots,” of which 


we cannot speak too highly, is the result of 
eighteen years of persistent endeavor by the 
author to learn the truth about certain familiar 
wild animals and birds, during which time he 
learned to make excellent photographs of the 
wild creatures he studied. No more commend- 
able book treating of wild life has ever come 
under our notice, and it is doubly interesting 
in that it tells in a most pleasing style of the 
patience-trying experiences which the author 
‘‘sat through”’ to achieve his success. 

Of the woodcock, that rare bird so dear to 
sportsmen, Mr. Lottridge says in part- 

By early autumn the woodcock families have 


before he was able to find her, so closely did her 
markings harmonize with her surroundings. My 
friend has the experienced eye of a hunter, has known 
the woodcock for forty years, and has seen dozens of 
nests; so he was puzzled to know why it took him 
so long to find this one. He finally decided that it 
was owing to the position of the bird on the nest; 
when he had seen her before she was facing the north, 
now she was facing the south, We gere standing 
within twenty-five feet of the bird, but I had not yet 
seen her, and even with the help of my friend it took me 
fully a minute to locate her. After she was once 
separated from her immediate surroundings, however, 
it was easy to see her, for, the nest being so shallow, 
the fuii body of the bird was ir view. 

The next thing to be considered was the photo- 
graphing of the bird. and that, too, with a tripod 
camera. How near the camera could be_ placed 
without frightening her away was problematic. M 
friend suggested that I could Bee Bs not approac 
nearer than eighteen or twenty feet. Accordingly the 
camera was set up at about this distance and two 
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then walked nearer the bird 


exposures made. I 
and remained for half an hour, chatting meanwhile 


with my friend, who was about thirty feet away. As 
the bird did not stir, I believed thet I could photograph 
her at a closer range than before, so I set the camera 
in position and made two exposures. 

oly friend could hardly believe what he saw; never 
before had he seen a woodcock so oy approached. 
I walked to within eight feet of the bird, where I 
remained for an hour before chtempting to take 
another photograph, that the bird might become 
thoroughly accustomed to my presence. 

By this time I was really wondering how near I 
could approach the bird before she would leave the 
nest. 1 went closer, and, following my former tactics, 
that of consuming plenty of time before photographing, 
I finally completed a series of four photographs, ap- 

hing the bird as closely as I wished. I even 
Proke and removed twigs and weeds that were within 
six inches of the bird’s back, and later my friend put 
his hand within an inch of her head before she moved. 
Then she squatted a little lower, and as his hand was 
brought nearer she flew on rapid, vibrant wings, wab- 
bling as only a woodcock can wabble—as beautiful 
a sight as any bird lover could wish. 


“THE LIFE WORTH LIVING.” 


In ‘The Life Worth Living,” by Thomas 
Dixon, Jr., the author tells of a search for a 
congenial home, which was eventually found 
in tidewater Virginia. Mr. Dixon, who is 
author of several prominent novels, is also a 
keen sportsman, and our readers will find no 
little pleasure in perusing this book, which 
contains chapters on shorebird and wildfowl 
shooting. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 


“THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN BOY.” 


“The Scientific American Boy,” by A. Rus- 
sell Bond, is a story of the outdoor life of a 
boy, suggesting many diversions which, aside 
from affording entertainment, will stimulate in 
boys the creative spirit. In many instances 
practical instructions are given for making 
various articles. The book is_ instructive 
throughout, and a very valuable boys’ book. 
Munn & Co., 361 Broadway, New York. 


“THE MINUTE BOYS OF THE MOHAWK VALLEY”’ 


This is a new book in the series of American 
history stories by James Otis, published by 
Dana Estes & Co., Boston. The scene is laid 
in the Mohawk valley at the time (1777) when 
Joseph Brant, chief of the Mohawks, came into 
New York from Canada at the head of a large 
force of Indians and committed numerous dep- 
redations on the homes of the settlers. Two 
boys, Jacob Sitz and Noel Campbell, and Ser- 
geant Corney, are the principal characters, and 
the story is full of interesting situations. The 
book is illustrated by A. B. Shute. 


Business and professional men who appre- 
ciate the desirability of using correct diction 
both in their correspondence and in their 
speech, will find ‘“‘Faulty Diction,” a vest- 
pocket book, a little giant of assistance. 


One 
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may think he is using correct English—this 
handy little book will tell him in short order. 
Published by. Geo. W. Ogilvie & Co., 169 East 
Randolph street, Chicago, Ill. 


Bird lovers will be interested in a port- 
folio of bird portraits—pictures of familiar 
wild birds drawn in their natural surround- 
ings, by Bruce Horsfall, and reproduced by a 
special photolithographic process. These bird 
portraits are especially deserving of mention, 
in that the artist has combined accuracy of 
portraiture with pleasing composition. The 
colors are true to the birds in life and the 
pictures are life size. We hope many of our 
readers will procure this series of bird studies, 
and prove our estimate correct when we say 
they are much better than the prospective 
purchaser will expect. Published by Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co., 44 East 23d Street, 
New York. 


‘The Trapper’s Guide”’ is a book of especial 
value to persons interested in catching all 
manner of fur-bearing ‘‘varmints.” It tells 
how to set traps; how to ‘‘cure”’ hides; how 
to build boats, pitch camps, make snowshoes, 
etc. Published by the Oneida Community, 
Ltd., Oneida, N. Y. 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Those among our readers who have met 
Mr. T. E. Batten in the field and in business, 
will be pleased to know that he has sufficiently 
recovered from his protracted illness to return 
to the harness. And it is a source of con- 
siderable satisfaction to us to announce that 
he has become associated with the working 
force of FreLp AND Srream, Inc., as_ vice- 
president and general manager. 

Mr. Batten long ago acquired an extensive 
acquaintance among sportsmen, through fre- 
quent recourse to the shotgun and the fly- 
rod; for he was ever one of those sanguine 
fellows who will go afield whether school 
keeps or not. In some sections he became 
a sort of miniature epidemic, so constant 
was his enthusiasm. Some three or four 
years ago he became associated with the 
business department of our esteemed con- 
temporary, Forest and Stream, and immediately 
the sporting goods advertisers found them- 
selves afflicted of a tall advertising solicitor 
whose knowledge of shooting and fishing, 
whose familiarity with sporting resorts and 
acquaintance with prominent sportsmen far 
and near, and whose unfailing geniality made 
him a man worth cultivating, cost what it 
might! 

Mr. Batten continued to work his sporting 
goods claim until there came a day when fate 
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decided he should look on the seamy side 
for a change. Many were the messages of 
sympathy, much the regret of the ‘‘powers”’ 
behind the business he served; many were 
the days that the doctor man came to the 
quieted home on the silent street in sleepy 
Elizabeth, N. J., and went away again with 
a grave look on his face; many the days 
that the once active sportsman sat con- 
valescent in a big library chair and lived over 
and over in books and magazines his former 
happy excursions afield. By and bye he was 
able once more to hold a gun to his shoulder, 
and the blue rocks he pulverized with only 
the trap boy to applaud were legion. 

Quite naturally he was desirous, when he 
should be able to return to business, to move 
up. When he “hitched up” with Fre.p 
AND StrEAM he did so with the firm con- 
viction that in so doing he became the business 
head of decidedly the best sportsman’s peri- 
odical in America. We quite agree with 
him. In fact, we agree with Mr. Batten in 
many things, and his counsel is of much 
value in shaping our editorial policy. 


Mr. Kephart’s chapter on ‘‘Camping and 
Woodcraft” is omitted from the present 
issue to give place to contributions esteemed 
more timely. Chapter XV.—‘‘ Marksmanship 
in the Woods,” will appear in the January 
number. Persons desiring the complete series 
should start their subscriptions with the 
November, 1904, number. 


Parker Brothers were awarded a goid medal 
by the Superior Jury of Awards at the Lewis 
and Clark Centennial, at Portland, Ore., Oc- 
tober 21, 1905, for the ‘‘Old Reliable’? Parker 
gun They announce the completion of 
a handsome catalogue, fully describing the com- 
plete line of ‘‘Old Reliable’ Parker guns, and 
anticipate that this catalogue will be ready for 
distribution soon after January 1, 1906. 
Any shooter contemplating purchasing a new 
gun will do well to secure one of these hand- 
some catalogues. Address Parker Brothers, 
Meriden, Conn., inclosing stamp for postage. 
Also mention this magazine. 


A Christmas present that will be appreciated 
by almost anybody is a copy of President 
Roosevelt’s latest book, ‘‘Outdoor Pastimes 
of an American Hunter,” published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, Fifth Avenue, New 
York, or for sale by our book department. 
We know of no more readable book among the 
new books on outdoor subjects. 


One of the most attractive gun catalogues 
we have ever seen is that just published by 
the Hunter Arms Co., Fulton, N. Y., makers 


of the celebrated L. C. Smith guns. Every 
lover of a fine gun will be delighted with this 
beautiful catalogue, whether or not he be 
interested in the purchase of a new gun. 
And, of course, the description of the wonder- 
fully simple and efficient Hunter one-trigger 
mechanism will prove well worth knowing 
all about if he cares to be up-to-date in gun 
matters. Sent free if mention is made of this 
magazine. 


We would suggest that our readers need 
lose no sleep from cudgeling their brains 
to know what to give to their friends for 
Christmas presents so long as they know the 
subscription price of FreLp AND STREAM, and 
have, elsewhere in this issue, a list of the 
best outdoor books for sale by our book de- 
partment. Read ‘“‘The Life Worth Living” 
in the ‘Council Lodge” in this number—it 
ought to convince you. 


A true hunter does not mind roughing 
it more or less, but the most hardy of them 
must eat, must sleep, and want to spend 
as much time as possible on the hunting 
grounds. Just in time for the coming South- 
ern hunting season, Mr. W. H. Powell, a 
Southern hunter and guide, has hit upon a 
scheme by which, with exclusive shooting 
privileges, a much greater quantity of game 
can be bagged with much less trouble and dis- 
comfort than under the old pot luck ar- 
rangement. Interesting booklets describing 
the plan, with views of the various Southern 
camps, will be sent gratis upon application to 
C. B. Ryan, G. P. A., Seaboard Air Line, 
Portsmouth, Va. 


For a tramp in the woods, when an overcoat 
will be objected to, there is nothing more com- 
fortable, while warm, than one of Webbher’s 
hand-knit sweater jackets, made without 
collar, and which may be worn under the coat. 
But for shooting the jackets made with four 
pockets and a wide collar are the thing for 
warmth with freedom and comfort. If you 
can’t think what to give a friend for Christmas, 
send him a sweater and watch for the smile 
that won’t come off. Ask your dealer or write 
George F. Webber, Station A, Detroit, Mich. 


The effectiveness of the .32-caliber U. M. C. 
special cartridge with soft-point bullet was 
demonstrated the other day when G. H. Smith, 
a well-known guide of Saranac Lake, N. Y., 
while still-hunting deer in the vicinity of Frank- 
lin Falls, suddenly came upon five bears, three 
of which he succeeded in bagging with his 
rifle. 

It surely seems that anyone, even the most 
exacting, should find just what he wants 
on a Burlington Route dining-car when it 
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is understood that the bills-of-fare for the 
evening meals average fifty-two dishes and 
table drinks. Some cost only ten cents, and 
none costs any more than in a good restaurant. 
It is a remarkable service—remarkable, even 
on such elegant trains as those the Burlington 
is operating between Chicago, St. Louis, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Omaha, Denver, St. Joseph 
and Kansas City. Inquiries and requests for 
time tables may be addressed to P. 8S. Eustis, 
Pass. Traffic Manager, Chicago, Ill. 


If it’s to be a Christmas present without 
regard to the cost, one of the finest articles we 
know of is the superfine Greener gun which 
Henry C. Squires & Son, 20 Cortlandt street, 
New York city, have just imported. This gun 
is most elaborately finished on action and bar- 
rels with gold embossed figures of game, etc., 
while the insides of the locks are gold-plated 
to prevent rusting, but that it is equal to hard 
shooting is shown by the diagram sent with 
it—267 pellets for the left and 260 for the right 
barrel with No. 6 Newcastle chilled shot in a 
30-inch circle at 40 yards. The net price is 
$1,500. 


The owner of a motor car can devote an 
afternoon off to pursuing his favorite game, 
whether it be found within five or fifty miles; 
that is, provided the car is one that can be re- 
lied on to bring its owner home in time for 
dinner. The Duryea Power Company of 
Elmer street, Reading, Pa., claims its Duryea 
cars are of this sort, simple, well built, and 
with single lever control. Think it over. 


If you are fond of studying wild creatures 
you should profit by using one of the new wolf 
and fox calls made by the Wolf & Fox Call Co., 
Pine Grove, Mont. 


If you are fond of target-shooting and want 
a calendar for next year which will remind you 
of your favorite sport if hung in your den or 
the club house, write the Harrington & 
Richardson Arms Company, Worcester, Mass. 
Its new calendar depicts a winsome lassie 
pointing with no little pride to the two bull’s- 
eyes, two nippers and a 4 she has just made 
with her H. & R. revolver on the target tacked 
on the board fence that occupies the foreground. 


Instead of having two sets of barrels for his 
gun, the sportsman can now secure good re- 
sults at twenty-five to thirty yards with his 
choke-bored gun merely by using the Winches- 
ter brush shells, which will give an open and 
uniform pattern at these distances without 
loss of velocity or penetration, making splendid 
loads for bird shooting, an assertion that has 
been proved often during the autumn shooting 
season. These loads are to be had in either 
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Repeater or Leader shells and with various 
combinations of powder and shot, while the 
prices are the same as for shells regularly 
loaded. 


If one’s requirements in the line of water- 
proof footwear cannot be filled by the National 
Waterproof Boot Company, Jamestown, N. Y., 
then it were useless to try, for all reasonable 
types of moccasins, shoes and boots for sports- 
men’s use are made in this shop. The 
madam will appreciate a pair of moccasin slip- 
pers trimmed with otter for Christmas. No 
cold feet in them. Ask for catalogue. 


Until January 1 hunters who so tar have 
been unable to get into the woods can hunt in 
New Brunswick, and unless they wish to pene- 
trate far into the interior they need undergo 
no unusual hardships, as they can travel on 
the Ocean Limited or the Maritime Express 
trains on the Intercolonial railway to points 
within a few hours’ travel of the camps in 
which they desire to stop, most of them reached 
from the railway stations by wagon over good 
corduroy roads. Full information is obtain- 
able at the Moncton, N. B., ticket office of the 
company. 


The 1906 calendar of the Peters Cartridge 
Company, while of the same shape as those of 
former years, shows a new scene and one every 
sportsman who goes to the haunts of big game 
on occasion will appreciate. A successful 
hunter is coming out of the forest, rifle in hand, 
his guide preceding him with a fine moose head 
on his back. The calendar is lithographed in 
twelve colors and embossed. It will be sent 
to anyone writing for it to the Peters Car- 
tridge Campany, Cincinnati, Ohio, if ten cents 
be inclosed to cover cost of postage. 


Sportsmen traveling between New York and 
Jacksonville can take the trains of the Atlantic 
Coast Line railway, purchasing tickets in New 
York at reduced rates and good for the return 
trip until May 31st next. At present one of 
the best trains is the Florida and West Indian 
Limited, between New York City and Port 
Tampa, which carries sleeping cars to Charles- 
ton, Augusta, Jacksonville and Port Tampa, 
and from Washington to Wilmington, N. C., 
equipped with dining-car and day coach. 
This is a daily train, and another one is the 
Atlantic Coast Line Express, between New 
York and Jacksonville, which carries through 
sleepers. On January 6 next, however, the 
New York and Florida Special will be put on 
between New York and St. Augustine. It will 
consist of Pullman, drawing-room, sleeping, 
compartment and observation cars, at no extra 
charge over regular Pullman rates. Further 
information may be obtained from George B. 
Ecker, at 1161 Broadway, New York city. 
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Famous Resorts of Seekers for Sport and Health When the Storm King 
Reigns in the North 


A CAMP HUNT IN VIRGINIA 


On Monday, November 6, I landed in Cheraw, 
S. C., bound for W. H. Powell’s camp, five miles 
away. I was met by a young man who said, 
“‘T’ve come to meet the best looking man who 
gets off the train, and you must be the man!” 
Lifting my baggage into the buggy, I was soon 
speeding away to the hunting camp, which 
was reached in an hour. I found a row of 
tents pitched, and every convenience for the 
comfort of a man who wanted to live out of 
doors and still be as comfortable as if he was 
at home. There were dogs galore, and good 
ones too. I had my own dogs, but soon saw 
that I could make a better bag with those pro- 
vided by Mr. Powell for his guests, and left 
mine in the camp. My guide knew every hog 
path in twenty miles of the place, and as he 
was able to get about, while I was inclined 
toward corpulency, I allowed him to do the 
walking, until birds were found. He carried a 
horn, and I responded to his calls. 

It was rather early for good shooting, as the 
frosts had not killed the whins and grass, and 
many of the covies found were too small to 
shoot. Besides, the weather was hot and dry, 
making it hard on both man and dog. Had I 
not been handicapped by my 200 pounds 
of flesh, and old age, many a bird now 
roaming the field would have fallen a victim to 
my old reliable Parker. At the age of sixty-one, 
I find myself about as good a shot as I ever 
was, but I can’t get at ’em as I did when I was 
younger. As it was, I was satisfied with 141 
quail in four days, the majority of them falling 
to my gun. My fifth day, and in a section 
where I was assured of a big find of birds, the 
rain poured down upon us, and we sought 
shelter under the hospitable roof of a farmer, 
who had 5,600 acres of land, and who insisted 
upon our staying with him until the weather 
cleared up. The Horse Show in New York, 
te which I had promised to go, forced me to 
leave on a beautiful day, and at a time when 
the changed conditions in the weather had 
made it an ideal day for sport. 

My advice to those who come to the Powell 
camp is to live in the tents, which are as com- 
fortable and clean as any private house could 
be, and with a kitchen presided over by Green, 
a typical Southern darky of the olden time. 
He is not only a good cook, but possesses a 
rich fund of anecdotes about ’coons, possums 


and ghosts which make tired sportsmen hate 
to go to bed. A man can get any kind of sport 
he wants now, for in addition to bird dogs, 
there are also some trained fox, ’coon and 
*possum dogs. 

I never stopped among a more hospitable 
people than those in and around Cheraw. I 
spent two nights in the old colonial home of 
Mr. J. H. Hartzell, whose charming lady knows 
how to take care of sportsmen and at whose 
home ladies, as well as gentlemen, will be en- 
tertained delightfully while hunting with Mr. 
Powell. Mrs. Hartzell possesses a grace of 
manner and an air of culture and refinement 
which captivate and make a stranger feel at 
once that he is in the home of a friend, while 
her husband finds time to mingle with his 
guests and assist the hostess in preparing for 
the comfort of everybody. I have often 
thought it strange that visitors coming from the 
North seeking a milder climate, should put 
up at hotels when they could be so much 
better off, in every way, in the homes of these 
cultured people who appreciate the fact that 
some other things besides climate are neces- 
sary to the happiness of those who have to live 
away from home. 

My ‘possum, hunt was a success, but its 
laughable and most enjoyable features must 
be left for another time as this letter is already 
too long. Polk Miller. 


THE CHAMBERLIN GAME PRESERVE 


Among the few winter resorts that can offer 
the tceurist good hunting nearby, the Hotel 
Chamberlin at Old Point Comfort, Va., is 
prominent. The Chamberlin game preserve 
is the property of the Chamberlin Hotel Com- 
pany, and it is maintained for the exclusive 
use of the guests of this great winter resort 
hotel. The preserve is very large, and in it 
the guest who desires a few days’ shooting 
can find wild turkeys and quail sufficiently 
abundant to satisfy his longing for exciting 
sport over the dogs or in the deep woods; 
while there is also good shore and bay shooting 
for all sorts of waterfowl, especially ducks, 
which are numerous enough to furnish good 
sport any “duck” day one goes out. The 
season opened the first day of November and 
the shooting is fine during December and Jan- 
uary, whether upland or over the water. Boat- 
men, guides, dogs, horses and vehicles can be 
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had at the hotel, and whether the traveler’s 
stay is short or long he can rest assured that 
the best of sport can be had on these preserves 
at any time throughout the winter season. 
The hotel people furnish a little booklet telling 
all about the preserve, etc. It is entitled, 
“Shooting in the Old Dominion,” and will be 
sent anyone who will write for it to George F. 
Adams, Fortress Monroe, Va. 


CHASE CITY AND THE MECKLENBURG 


Ninety miles, or three hours’ ride on the 
trains of the Southern Railway from Rich-* 
mond, is Chase City, Va., a veritable Mecca, 
as it has been called, for sportsmen during 
very many years, certainly long before any 
hotels of importance were thought of in con- 
nection with the tourist travel that now sets 
in with the coming of rough winds and cold air 
in the North. The woods and fields of this 
region shelter deer, squirrels, quail and rabbits, 
and that grand old sport that may be enjoyed 
in the South in winter as it can be enjoyed 
nowhere else in the United States—-fox-hunting 
with hounds and horses and round-faced dar- 
kies—is at its best ’round about Chase City. 
The famous mineral springs at this place 
originally furnished sufficient excuse for the 
building of a great hotel, but these now furnish 
only one of the numerous attractions. The 
Mecklenburg Hotel is a modern structure, 
heated by steam, lighted by electricity and 
equipped with baths of every sort and a cuisine 
of the best. Although it is less than a half- 
mile from the railway station, the hotel prop- 
erty includes 150 acres of lawns and forest 
land, while the surrounding country is gently 
rolling, well wooded, with here and there cul- 
tivated fields, but with a preponderance of 
those not cultivated, and there may be found 
quail that have a reputation for being ‘‘the 
heaviest and hardest in the state.”” Wing shots 
need not be told what this means. 

This is all beside the question, for the Meck- 
lenburg controls 18,000 acres of the best 
game coverts in Virginia, and these are 
preserved for the use of guests of the hotel; 
while thoroughly trained dogs, horses, vehicles 
of every sort, and guides, are kept ready for 
guests who may wish to spend a day or a week 
in the fields and woods of the hotel’s great 
game preserve. Nor are the terms high. 
Either the Southern Railway or the Pennsyl- 
vania Railway will sell round-trip tickets 
direct to Chase City, good for six months, at 
any season, for this is an all-the-year resort. 

Recently the meet of the Virginia and North 
Carolina Foxhunters’ Association was held on 
the Mecklenburg preserves. Some grand horses 
and dogs were on hand, and over a dozen foxes 
were killed, while there was not a blank day 


during this second meet of the association. 
Nearly all of -the foxes were killed within five 
miles of the hotel and two within two miles, 
the Mecklenburg hounds being famous for 
jumping foxes, and catching nearly every rey- 
nard on whose trail they are put. There will 
be lively times in the vicinity of Chase City 
during the Christmas holidays, when the cus- 
tomary fox hunt will be held. 

C. E. DeHority of New York City is always 
among the earliest bird hunters to reach Chase 
City, and the last to leave. As he has hunted 
in the vicinity for several seasons, he is well 
acquainted with the covers and the people 
thereabout. He keeps a couple of dogs at 
the hotel, ready for the sport, and has several 
puppies in training. So far this season he has 
enjoyed splendid sport every day he has gone 
out. We hear that parties of one to three 
sportsmen have been bagging a dozen to three 
dozen birds in the Mecklenburg preserves daily 
during November, among the successful ones 
being H. S. and T. F. Gordon of New York 
City. Other well-known people at the hotel 
during the month are W. A. Faunce and wife 
of Atlantic City, J. E. Wood and wife of 
Philadelphia, and C. D. Cave of Rochester, 
while James W. Twetly and wife and E. H. 
Hopping and wife, all of Buffalo, were among 
those who took part in the fox hunt mentioned, 
and which lasted from the 23d to the 28th of 
October. 

So far, woodcock have not been hunted very 
much on the preserves, but since the recent 
cold snap in the North different stories regard- 
ing these birds are being told, and deer have 
been shot on the preserves. 

Other features of the resort embrace golf 
and riding and driving, the roads during the 
fall and winter being ideal for the two latter. 
And everywhere one hears the reports of the 
smokeless powder fired at quail by the small 
army of sportsmen who go there for rest and 
recreation. 


QUAIL IN FLORIDA 


It is said in Jacksonville that the quail have 
seldom, if ever, in recent years, been more 
numerous or well-conditioned than at the 
present time, and any sportsman who has 
hunted in this great home of bob-white knows 
what this means. They say Floridans com- 
plain of a scarcity of birds if they are only as 
numerous as in the best coverts of the Northern 
and some Western states, but this is reasonable 
in view of the numerous numbers of these birds 
to be found everywhere before the winter 
tourist travel set in strong, a number of years 
ago. But one cannot hunt in every field and 
bit of woodland in that state, a thing that 
should be taken into consideration by every 
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sportsman who is contemplating a shooting 
trip to the Land of Flowers. There, as else- 
where, the farmers have been badly treated 
by men calling themselves sportsmen, and 
some of them insist on being asked for permis- 
sion, while others are not inclined to grant any 
favors whatever. But a courteous request 
seldom fails to open the warm heart of the 
Florida planters, and once permission has been 
gained, the applicant will be reasonably cer- 
tain of a warm welcome if he cultivates the ac- 
quaintance of these good people and shows 
them that he appreciates the favors they are 
ever willing to accord to deserving men of the 
brown barrels. 

Some day the railway and steamship people 
will realize the fact that the regions in which 
they are interested offer vast inducements to 
the thousands of men of the North who have 
grown passionately fond of canoe cruising. In 
the Adirondacks and elsewhere it is possible 
for the summer tourist to stop off his train at 
some small wayside station, where a guide is 
in waiting—he being engaged in advance by 
mail—with a canoe and complete camping outfit 
ready for departure down some stream famous 
for its natural beauty or for the fishing. Days 
or weeks may in this manner be enjoyed, the 
party or individual returning to the railway 
at some point farther down, whence they or he 
resumes railway travel greatly refreshed from 
the brief season in the woods. In Florida 
there are countless waterways touched by the 
railways where it would be possible for the 
winter tourist to stop off and cruise in this 
manner into the heart of the tropical woods, 
there to fish and shoot for a short time. Many 
persons do this sort of thing now, but the tariff 
on boats is so high, an'd the bother incident to 
taking along or shipping an outfit so much to 
be dreaded by the average sportsman, that 
Florida is com paratively unknown to this class 
of tourists. Canoes and outfits are compara- 
tively chean. Thev could be kept for hire at 
hotels, where boatmen or guides could also be 
employed, and trins made on the delightful 
waterways of Florida with only half the dis- 
comfort incident to not a few regions in the 
North in sum™mer. Along these rivers and in- 
land lakes the shooting and the fishing are 
alwavs attractive, while the woods back from 
the shores still contain turkeys, deer and other 
game. 

The inland waters of Florida offer grand in- 
ducements to the hait-caster with the short 
rod, and to the flv-caster as well, although troll- 
ing is practiced there as elsewhere. 

For those fond of long cruises down stream 
there is the Suwanee, navigable to canoe for 
two or three hundred miles and more, with but 
a short paddle from one of its numerous mouths 
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to Cedar keys, where one can reship his outfit 
and return home by train or steamship, this 
passage being safe in any weather but a heavy 
storm. The St. Johns and connecting water- 
ways offer one a voyage of many hundred of 
miles. And there are several rivers of lesser 
importance, but which are no less attractive 
during December and January. when the in- 
sects are gone and the reptiles no longer a 
menace to one’s peaceful rest at night. 


THE STEAMSHIP SERVICE TO FLORIDA 


* Sportsmen going to points near Charleston, 


S. C., or Jacksonville, Fla., from New York to 
Boston, will find the steamships of the Clyde 
Line most comfortable, especially as there need 
be no change between New York City and 
one’s destination, unless that be inland; in 
which case close connections with all important 
railways are made by the steamships. These 
liners are fast, and the service on board is ex- 
cellent. All sorts of baggage can be taken, and 
it should be remembered that the rate on boats 
and canoes from New York to Jacksonville 
or Charleston is much lower than if shipped by 
railway, while more care is taken of them. 
Full information in detail can be had by ad- 
dressing William P. Clyde & Co., 19 State 
street, New York City. 


THE GULF COAST 


If it is information regarding the fishing and 
shooting along the Gulf coast of Florida that 
you stand in need of, write to C. L. Stone, of the 
Louisville & Nashville Railway, Louisville, Ky. 
This railway touches or has connections with 
all of the important resorts on the Gulf coast 
of Florida, Louisiana, Alabama and Mississ- 
ippi, where the fishing is always good, and 
where quail and waterfowl] are abundant. The 
journey takes one through charming regions 
of historic interest to every American, and all 
along the coast one will find good hotels, clubs 
where one’s card opens the doors to him, and 
boats for charter at moderate figures. 


INFORMATION CONCERNING THE EAST COAST 


There is a great deal of information in re- 
lation to the East coast of Florida in the 
book ‘‘Where, When, and How to Catch 
Fish,"’ by William H. Gregg, Sr., and obtain- 
able from him at 3013 Pine Street, St. Louis, 
Mo., or from the printers, the Matthews- 
Northrup Works, Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. Gregg 
obtained his information during the eighteen 
years he spent fishing and cruising on the 
East coast. Besides full references to all 
the fish to be found there, in which nearly 
200 are mentioned, 125 described, and over 
100 illustrated, he tells what tackle to use. 

















B. W. MITCHELL 


For two or three years prior to 1904, Mr. Mitchell wrote practically 
all the matter that appeared (unsigned) in ““ The Council Lodge” 
department in FIELD AND STREAM, although his duties as super- 
intendent of one of Philadelphia's largest high schools, together with 
other literary work, demanded of him unflagging activity. As a writer 
of short stories he ranks among the most popular contributors to the 
literature of shooting and fishing. 





























Drawn by E. W. Deming 


“ALL UNAVOIDED IS THE DOOM OF DESTINY.” 





